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“Bor as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTA” 
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SONGS FROM THE GERMAN OF 
LENAU. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 


TO ONE AT A DISTANCE. 


Hers I pluck a rosebud sweet, 
On my journey going, 

Which I fain would bring to thee, 
Maiden mine, while blowing. 


Ah! the barrier of miles— 
'Tis too many thither ; 
Roses in a hurry bloom, 
And my rose would wither. 


Love from love should never go, 

i Life to dullness dooming, 

’ ‘Farther than a rose in band 
Can be carried blooming ; 

Farther than the nightingale 
Brings her building grasses; 

Further than her sweetest song 
In an echo passes. 








TO THE WIND. 
I wander to another land; 
Once more I look behind to see 
The last fond beckon of her hand, 
To hear her farewell word to me. 
She calls to me that kindly word, 
Tu cheer me through my troubled stay, 
But not the lightest tone is heard— 
The wind hath carried it away. 
’Tis not enough that I must break 
Away from joy and say farewell; 
But thou, rude, bitter wind must make 
Her parting word inaudible. 





THE REV. MR. SMOOTH-IT-AWAY. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








It is a curious fact that the Sunday- 
‘chool Society should be the publisher of 
me of the writings of Hawthorne. But 
ahoever has read ‘‘ the Celestial Railroad” 
ill admit that this exquisite satire is well 
yntitled to its place on the catalogue of 
yooks relating to religion, to be dissemina- 
ed broadcast over the land. Whatever 
may have been Hawthorne’s own creed, 
whether he had a creed or not, his insight 
and delicate humor, and especially his open 
eye for the dark side of human character 
and destiny, qualifies him to depict most 
effectively that false and shallow liberalism 
which ignores the stern facts of sin, guilt, 
and retribution. That pleasant type of re- 
ligion which, instead of trudging with the 
Pilgrims on the strait and narrow path, 
takes the cars for the Celestial City, under 
the guidance of the fair-spoken Mr. Smooth- 
iteaway, escapes the ascent of the Hill 
Difficulty by means of the tunnel that is 
cut through it, tarries with satisfaction in 
Vanity Fair, and pursues its journey with 
ease, all burthens being deposited in the 
baggage-car, is admirably set forth in Haw- 
thorne’s little book. All things, however 
good, tend to run into cant; and liberalism 
is the cant of the day. Not that liberality, 
the charity that blends with the love of 
truth, is not to be praised. We may re- 
joice that there is more of this spirit now 
than there was formerly. How the old 
writers (Calvin, for example) talk of error- 
ists, such as Pelagians, Arians, Papists! 
Epithets which would be severe if ap- 
plied to pickpockets were shot in vol- 
leys at heretics, with little attempt to 
discriminate between intellectual and 
moral error and with small respect for 





honesty of motives and purity of life on 
the part of the adherents of every doctrine. 
How different to-day is the treatment of 
eccentric opinion! Christian scholars are 
careful to seek out the causes and influences 
that misled the noted heresiarchs, and to 
point out whatever one-sided element in the 
prevailing creed may have engendered a 
counter error. The same lenient judgment 
is exercised toward diversities of opinion 
which exist at present. It is often said that 
men are better than their creeds; that the 
infirmities of language explain many seem- 
ing differences of opinion; that intellectual 
error may coexist with a good heart. A 
meeting point is sought between doctrines 
heretofore deemed contrary to each other. 
The irenical tendency prevails over the po- 
lemical. There is much in all this that is 
indicative of real progress. A tender con- 
sideration both for the rights and weakness- 
es of other minds and carefulness in judg- 
ing of character are lessons taught by the 
Gospel, and better learned, as we may with- 
out lack of bumility affirm, now than iu the 
past. Even here, however, it is not worth 
while to boast. How much of our current 
liberality is the fruit of indifference, either 
in the form of intellectual inertia or skepti- 
cism? Calvin was not very tolerant; but 
the intensity of conviction which helped to 
make him intolerant made him also will- 
ing to die for his faith. He had. beliefs 
which filled and inspired his soul to such a 
degree that, rather than yield them up, he 
would joyfully have been bound to the 
stake where Servetus suffered. It must be 
confessed that our liberality too often wears 
a quite unheroic aspect. It costs very little 
to bear with others when their principles 
are either looked upon as harmless vagaries 
of superstition or as having a not less claim 


to credence than principles diametrically, 


opposite.. To be sure, these are not times 
of persecution; but one cannot but fear that 
many of our champions of liberality have 
no such treasure of faith that for the sake 
of it they could endure “cruel mockings 
and scourgings,” wander about ‘in sheep- 
skins and, goat-skivs,” ‘‘ in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.” A critical, inquisitive, skeptical 
age has it own virtues and fills its own 
place ; but it has not all the virtues, and 
has no occasion to sit in the seat of the 
scornful. Other generations have their own 
meed of distinction. The sixteenth century, 
with all its crimes, was a glorious age— 
glorious in the power of individuality, in 
the number of its great men, in its achieve- 
ments, intellectual and physical, and in its 
heroic sufferings for truth. 

But we intended to speak of another sort 
of liberalism, which would draw a veil over 
the great facts of sin and retribution, fill up 
or obscure.as in a mist the gulf that divides 
the righteous from the wicked, ignore or 
cast into the background the terrible char- 
acter of penalties. It may be that the 
physical speculation which is so rife at 
present is one occasion of a weakened feel- 
ing in respect to the responsible and sinful 
character of men and the moral adminis: 
tration of the world. But, in the first place, 
whatever may be the truth in regard to 
the theories which:are classified under the 
term “ Evolution,” these tneories are yet in 
the region of unverified hypothesis. Many 
of their defenders, Darwin included, have 
much less logic than they have power of ob- 
servation. The arguments are often falla- 
cious, and their inductions can receive this 





name only by a wide stretch of courtesy 

In the second place, should these new views 
respecting the genesis of life and of man be 
ever established, they cannot subvert the 
foundations of moral truth. Sin is a fact 
which is quite as certain and undeniable as 
the existence of an external world. The 
perversion of the human will, with all the 
bitter fruits of guilt and moral degradation 
which spring from it in the life of the indi- 
vidual and in society, is a vast fact which 
none but a fool candeny. There is here no 
deceit in the moral consciousness. Men 
condemn themselves and condemn one an- 
other. Language, laws, political institu- 
tions, literature, the long records of history, 
everything unitesin giving.testimony to the 
reality of sin as a perversion of our nature, 
of which we ourselves are the responsible 
authors. Retribution is an equally obvious 
fact. The Apostle Paul asserts it as some- 
thing plain and evident. He says: ‘ The 
wrath of God is revealed from Heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness.” The passage has its true force when 
we follow the order of the Greek: “ For re- 
vealed from Heaven is the wrath of God,” 
etc. It is revealed in the course of history, in 
the actual experience of mankind. Itis not 
something conjectural. Miseries, traceable 
to the violation of moral laws, have flowed, 
like a deluge, over the generations of man- 
kind. A student of history must have be- 
gun by putting his eyes out if he fails to see 
on every page the traces of God’s moral 
government, to which the ordinances of his 
providence are subservient.. What sins.and 
crimes does history record in long succes- 
sion? And what ruin and suffering have 
they brought in their train? Mr. Smooth- 
it-away looks on sin as an extinct volcano, 
once formidable, perhaps, but whose fires 
were long ago spent and over whose crater 
are planted bright beds of flowers. In the 
Scriptures death is closely associated with 
sin. The thought of death is connected 
with the recollection of sin and the antici- 
pation of judgment. Mr. Smooth-it-away 
thinks that the skull and cross-bones were 
a fit ornament for the monk’s cell in a dark 
age; but that it ill becomes a modern 
preacher to disturb the ears of a refined 
audience by reminding them that: they will 
soon be resolved into dust, and judged for 
the deeds done in the body. Such gloomy 
themes ill accord with the bouquet of blos- 
soms which decorates the pulpit. But even 
the blossoms soon wither; and ‘‘ we all do 
fade asa leaf.” The Christian life in the 
days of Bunyan, as in all .past ages of the 
Church, has been considered a conflict- 
It is represented by the apostles as a 
struggle with powerful adversaries. It is 
described as a battle, in which helmets 
and shields and swords are requisite, 
and where victory comes. only as the 
reward of a strenuous, life-long contest. 
The Rev. Mr. Smooth-it-away takes a dif- 
ferent view of the matter.. He has noth- 
img to say of the enemies which a Christian 
soul has to vanquish; and as for Satan, as 
Mr. Charles Kingsley has observed, it is the 
latest device of the Devil ‘‘to sham dead.” 
He operates with most freedom when he 
has persuaded people, the Rev, Mr. Smooth- 
it-away included, that he has no existence 
except ina Persian fable. Now, it is one 
of the characteristics of the Bible and one 
of the best proofs of its divine inspiration 
that it does not blink the stern facts of 
human existence. Jt does not hide or de- 
preciate the malady, it does not understate 
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the misery which the Gospel comes to re- 
lieve. All that is guilty, all that is painfuy 
in the lot of men is spread out in the bold- 
est colors. The writers of the Bible knew 
that the remedy was adequate to the disease. 
They had no wish to soothe men with pal- 
liatives. There is a sort of religious teach- 
ing which is worse than nothing. I have 
seen a letter of Archbishop Whately’s in 
which he says of the so-called Christian 
Communists then arising in England that 
if the first Christians had professed their 
doctrines the Roman emperors would have 
been justified in extirpating Christianity. 
A religious teaching which makes light of 
the evil of sin, of the moral perils that beset 
human life, of the sure and terrible penal- 
ties that follow transgression, of the neces- 
sity of earnest, resolute, persistive effort to 
attain to salvation is worse than no teach- 
ing atall. The natural conscience, left to 
itself, is a better monitor than preachers of 
the type of Mr. Smooth-it-away. It is one 
of the mischiefs of sensationalism that 
preachers of this florid school by their false 
rhetoric vulgarize these momentous truths 
of religion. The terms in which they are 
naturally expressed lose their force through 
the iteration of them by these voluble de- 
claimers. But this is not a sufficient reason 
why teachers of a more sober tone shoul¢é 
keep silent upon themes which occupy so 
prominent a place in. the Bible and are so 
indispensable to the proper influence of re- 
ligion. 





THE LOVER'S ELM. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





Detza sat on the doorstep, with a basket 
of mending in her lap. Paul stood leaning 
against the bole of an apple tree, trimming 
an elm twig, and anon vouchsafing a look 
at Delia, who was well worth looking at, 
with her dimples and roses and sunshiny 
expression. 

‘* You know,” she was saying, “ Aunt 
Hitty is all Ihave. She is my own flesh 
and blood, and she needs me.’’ 

“And so do I,” said Paul, briefly. 

‘*Oh! do you?” returned Delia, brighten- 
ing; “but youcan do without me awhile.’ 

“ How can I?” 

“ Aye! that’s what you must learn, sir,” 
she laughed, with a pretty assumption of 
importance. 

‘I can’t see,” complained Paul, “ why 
you should prefer the society of an un- 
comely old woman, who doesn’t care a fig 
for anything but her money, to the one you 
have as good as promised to love and obey.” 

“Why, you know, Paul, that I don’t con- 
sult my preferences in this thing. Aunt 
Hitty is as good as bed-ridden, and she my 
own mother’s half-sister and nobody to do 
a band’s turn for ber.” 

“All along of her own allfired temper 
and miserliness, that won’t hire help nor 
treat them that give it with decency,” an- 
swered Delia’s irate lover. ‘‘ Haven't I 
waited these five years with my shoulder at 
the wheel, working early and late, for a 
home of my own? But I must be pat on 
longer probation, on account of a woman 
who'll live till she’s ninety. 

“Well, Paul,” said Delia, gravely, ‘if 
it’s'a burden for you to wait for me, don’t 
do it. I’ve given you my reasons for going 
to Aunt Hitty. There’s no pleasure in it; 
but it’s a duty that I owe my own kith and 
kin. You can’t want me to stay when 
conscience says ‘Go.’ And the twins are 
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getting to be a help to your mother, so she 
can do without me; but maybe you have 
some other girl in your mind, who wouldn't 
need to keep you waiting and could bring 
&@ dower. I don’t want to stand im your 
light.” 

“* T suppose that means that you want to 
be free yourself?” returned Paul, coloring 
angrily, “‘ thinking you'll be able to better 
yourself at Highgate. Perhaps Aunt Hitty 
will leave you her money, and that'll be far 
finer than marrying a poor farmer.” 

‘*T don’t want a copper of Aunt Hitty's 
money. You ought to know me better,” 
returned Delia. “ You ought to know that, 
if you bad been as poor as a church mouse, 
I'd b..ve waited for you forever and thought 
nothing of it.” 

‘* Yes,” said Paul, thrusting the elm twig 
which he had been trifling with into the 
loose earth. ‘‘ Yes, P’ll believe that when 
this slip of elm grows into a tree. Actions 
speak louder than words.” 

“Very well,” said Delia, the quick tears 
shining in her eyes. ‘‘I shan’t wait to see 
it grow,” slipping a ring off her hand. 
** Good-bye, if it must be so.” 

Paul put the ring on his little finger and 
walked away. Delia sat still and darned 
her stockings. The wind blew up gustily 
and shook the rosy appleblows in a shower 
at her feet, filling the air with fragrance; 
the shaded clover leaves bent to and fro, 
tossing their purple blooms; the sun sifted 
through the trees and traced beautiful out- 
lines on the grass-plot; a market-wagon loi- 
tered down the country road, driven by « 
man ina blue blouse; a flock of gray geese 
were gossiping at the margin of a wayside 
pool; birds were flying among the old 
elms; thin clouds floated across the sky 
lazily, as if they had the day before them; 
and the afternoon moon paled in the sun- 
light. Nature seemed exerting herself to 
make amends for that which was lacking in 
Delia’s experience; but when ever did green 
fields and blossoming hedges add more than 
@ passing solace to a heart bereft? It had 
all been so sweet and precious but a little 
moment since. What was it that had so 
suddenly stolen the bloom from these fa- 
miliar aspects? It seemed to Delia that she 
could not remove herself too speedily from 
her old surroundings. And perhaps at 
Aunt Hitty’s she might be able to forget 
how unkind Paul had proved; how readily 
he had acted upon her suggestion of separa- 
tion, as if the thought were nothing pew, 
and how little he had appeared to regret. 
Thinking sadly, her eyes rested upon the 
elm twig that Paul had planted in mockery 
of her constancy. What if the uopromising 
shoot should take root some day, when she 
was gone and forgotten, and bear tardy wit- 
ness in her favor? Then she chided her- 
self for encouraging such an unprofitable 
fancy, and went to pack her trunk for the 
little journey to Highgate and Aunt Hitty. 

Delia had lived in the family of Mrs. 
Carruthers for eight years) She had gone 
there when Paul was down with typhus 
fever and all the neighbors were fighting 
shy and nurses weren’t to be had for love 
ormoney. She had been earning her living 
going out sewing by the day, and, when sbe 
understood the strait Mrs. Carruthers was 
in, she quilted her needle into its place and 
offered her services. Naturally, as soon as 
Paul was able to move about, his mother 
fell sick, and by the time she could use her 
own feet Delia had so endeared herself 
that Mrs. Carruthers refused to part 
with her; and nothing to do but Delia 
must make her home with them, and go 
out sewing as much oras little as she 
pleased, and teach the twins ber handiwork. 
Delia found it very pleasant to have even 
the semblance of a home, to be sure that 
somebody took an interest in her goings 
and comings, in the fit of her gowns and 
the color of her ribbons; in’ brief, it was 
simply delightful to be of importance to 
somebody—a delight which she had thought 
would follow her to the journey’s end, when 
Aunt Hitty’s necessity changed the pro- 
gramme. 

‘**So you’ve come, hev come?” was Aunt 
Hitty’s salutation. ‘‘I didn’t know as you’d 
be able to tear yourself away from them 
folks as ain’t got none of your blood in 
their veins. However, I 'spose you looked 
it all over, and came to the conclusion how 
it was the best policy, seeing as I can’t last 
forever, in my state.” 
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In truth, Delia soon discovered that life 
under Aunt Hetty’s roof-tree was not likely 
to prove a holiday. She could only wheel 
herself about in her chair, on account of 
rheumatism; while ber asthma kept her 
awake nights, and when she couldn’tleep 


she allowed no one else the happy priv- 


ilege, When Delia was obliged to hint that 
the groceries or the coals were out, she 
would wonder where under the sun the 
next were coming from. 

‘“*We must economize,” she would de- 
clare. ‘‘It’s only a step from wanton 
waste to the almshouse.” 

But, after a great deal of searching in all 
the pockets of her old gowns, in all the 
bureau drawers and mysterious crannies of 
the family desk, she would finally produce 
a bank-bill of modest pretensions, which 
she made believe to have found slipped 
under the facing of a cast-off dress or over. 
looked in some pigeon-bole. It was worse 
than working on the road to expect enough 
money from Aunt Hitty’s hoard for 
‘*human nature’s daily food”; and Delia 
soon wearied of the novel exertion, pre- 
ferring to resort to her needle and the 
slender bank account which she had laid by 
for the sunshiny day that was not to dawn, 
that she had ceased to expect. 

‘““We git along a heap better than at 
first,” Aunt Hitty remarked, one day. ‘If 
there’s anything I do hate, it’s money deal- 
ings among blood relations.” - 

Sometimes, when the season was bard, 
and work slackened, and necessities in- 
creased, Delia ventured to demand a trifle 
to eke things out. 

‘*Money, always money,” Aunt Hitty 
would reiterate. “I believe you don’t think 
of nothing eise. Anybody’d s’pose I was 
made of precious metal. I’m most sorry I 
sent for you, you're that uothrifty. You'd 
sell the teeth out of my head, if they’d bring 
anything—you're that mercenary.” But, 
after much tribulation, it would presently 
occur to her that she had put a bit of money 
into her best china cream-jug for a rainy 
day, and, like the conjuror who pulls yards 
of ribbon from his mouth, she poured gold 

and silver from empty cream pitchers, or 
she found a bank-bill forgotten between the 
leaves of Baxter's “Saint’s Rest,” and she 
would spend half a day turning over a new 
leaf. 

The one gleam of sunshine shot across 
Delia’s life was the occasional receipt of a 
letter from Mrs. Carruthers. 

‘“‘T'd write more oftener,” she sometimes 
apologized ; “ but somehow, when I git set 
down to it, I feel like Keziah Kole when 
she found herself singing ‘Coronation’ all 
by herself in meeting and the preacher 
awaiting to begin the long prayer. And 
then tbings don’t sound the same when 
they’re writ as when they’re spoke out, and 
the spellin’s in the ways, and the grammar 
ain’t allus handy, and the ink up and blots, 
and Paul he comes in whilst I'm about it, 
and the bread has burned brown and the 
potatoes has biled dry.” 

Even the baldest facts of Paul’s existence 
made Mrs. Carruthere’s letters more gratify- 
ing than the most elegant English of the 
essayists. 

Sometimes she wrote: ‘‘ Paul is plowing 
in the burnt land,” or “he’s gone to the 
farmers’ club,” or **he took a premium at 
the county fair and is gitting fore: 
handed”—all illuminated paragraphs to 
Delia. Once she wrote that he had been at 
the county ball, and had led off with Squire 
Somebody’s daughter; and poor, foolish 
Delia lay awake the next night fancying 
the picture and blotting it with her tears. 
How her heart ached to be Squire Some- 
body’s daughter just then—to be young and 
rosy and coquettish in the grand right and 
left. Alas! ten years with Aunt Hitty had 
added nothing to Delia’s physical charms. 
She was thirty-eight, with holiows in her 
cheeks, and silver among her braids, and ab- 
sent-looking eyes, from which laughter had 
departed. All these years she had lived on 
the possibility of Paul coming over to High- 
gate to see how the world used her—per- 
haps with some kind and tender word, to 
show that, at last, he had appreciated her 
motives; and, though sbe had come to wear 
an air of expectancy, she had in truth given 
up the feeling, when “a letter from Paul 
reached her, which simply related the facts 
of his mother’s death and asking her to the 
funeral. He met her at the stage-door. 








They drove together to the grave as chief 
mourners. They returied togéther to the 
vacant. house. 

“* It isn’t home any longer,” said Paul, as 
Delia paused iu the porch, hesitating to 
make her good-byes. Tom has gone to 
Australia, Sue is teaching in Minnesota, and 
Nell is married out in California. “Yet you 
and I, Delia, are more divided than all the 
rest.” 

“* You will send for Sue, I suppose,” said 
Delia, fumbling with ber bonnet-strings. 

Delia,” he cried, ‘tare not ten years 
long enough for you to spend in having 
your own way? Won’t you stay and make 
it home for me?” i 

‘“‘Aunt Hitty needs me more than ever. 
She is feeble as a child.” 

“And a hired hand could serve her as 
well in such a thankless office. Delia, you 
are making no one happy—not even your- 
self.” 

‘*One ought always to enjoy one’s duty,” 
sighed Delia, wishing she did. 

‘*Well, you have had your choice of 
duties; and it’s only fair to believe that you 
have chosen the one you like best,” re- 
turned Paul, grimly. 

‘*T spose,” said Aunt Hitty, after Delia’s 
return—‘‘I ’spose that you and Paul Carru- 
thers are putting off your weddin’ till you 
git me well under ground. Folks don’t 
wait ten year for a gurl for nothin’, withut 
expecting ter git sutbin’ along with her 
more’n a thimble and darning-needle. But 
I’ve heerd say it was ill waiting for dead 
men’s shoes—they mostly pinches. They’re 
like Cinderelly’s slipper—either too long or 
too short. Heigh-ho! give me my smelling 
salts. Delia, you’re gitting to be an old 
maid. You ain’t plump no longer. When 
I was your age, I’d hed more chances than 
you could shake a stick at. And you ain’t 
my heir, neither—if I hed anything to heir, 
which I ain’t; for there’s my boy Reubing, 
that run away to sea when he was a shaver, 
I haven’t never heerd tell of him since; but 
it’s likely he'll come to light when there’s 
anything to be made by it.” 

Thus day by day spun out the sum of 
fifteen years in which Delia had been Aunt 
Hitty’s slave, and Aunt Hitty was near 
ninety, as Paul had predicted, when a 
murmur reached Highgate that Delia’s old 
lover was going to be married. He was go- 
ing to marry a young girl, too, the gossips 
said; and Aunt Hitty caught the tune and 
played variations upon it, con amore. 

“TI ’spose he thought it want no good 
waiting for me to drop off. Jest shows 
"twas your prospects he hankered after, and 
not you, Delia. I ’spose she’s got dimples, 
and crimps her hair, like as not, and’s got a 
cheek worth kissing. You're growing 
kinder saller, Delia. Your father’s complect 
allus hed a dried-apple look. You favor 
that side of the house. She plays on the 
pianny, they say, ‘Speed the Plow’ and 
them tunes that Paul will take to naturally. 
When old batcheldors marry alittle chit like 
she is, they mostly acts as if she was made 
of chiny, and nothing’s too good for ’em. 
Lor sakes, Delia, who’s that man coming 
acrost the yard? Where’s my salts? What 
a start he give me, tobe sure! I thought it 
was Reubing’s father, and him in his grave 
these thirty year, and we never gitting on 
together anything tospeak of!” 

But it was only Reuben himself, followed 
by his wife. 

After this Delia might have been free to 
go back to her old home and Paul; only he 
did not need her any longer. He had found 
another sweetheart, she kept repeating to 
herself, hugging her griefs closer day by 
day, till it seemed to her as if, all at once, 
she had become something superfluous on 
the face of the earth. In the meantime, 
hints of the wedding preparations reached 
Highgate daily. One could almost catch the 
odor of bride’s cake and the rustle of wed- 
ding garments. 

‘It’s well for him,” Aunt Hitty was 
fond of assuring her—‘‘it’s well for him 
that he give over waiting for an old love in 
dead men’s shoes, seeing that Reubing has 
come to fill them hisself. However could 
you hev afforded a veil, Delia, and all the 
fixings ?” 

It was June, and the world was at its 
bravest, with blossoming and bird song. 
Delia, with the heart of twenty, still flutter- 
ing and aching ‘under her old-womanish 
gray boddice, allowed herself to remember 
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the red roses that nodded in at the windows 
of the sleeping-room ‘at Carrutliers Farm, 
and made the June air sweet as love itself ; 
allowed herself to recall youth and all its 
lost possibilities, to yearn wildly for the 
sight of her one lover, before he should be- 
long to avother—just for one glimpse of the 
comely, sunburned face that had been her 
lode-star, 

Chance threw fulfillment in her way. 
Aunt Hitty bad heard of the new doctor 
over at Hampton, whose touch was healing. 
Somebody must fetch him. Delia volun- 
teered, and took the afternoon stage, that 
set her down at the cross-roads leading in- 
to the village. Nobody remarked the dusty 
little body, in her old poke bonnet, pausing 
to look with misty eyes over the low stone 
wall at the smart new church and the 
moss-grown graveyard; at ‘‘ the children 
just let loose from school,” playing 
‘‘catch” on the green, although the clouds 
were gathering for a shower, and careful 
housewives were closing their scuttle win- 
dows and harrying the week’s wash off the 
lines. Delia’s thoughts were not in the 
clouds; she did not even observe that the sun 
had gone behind them. She walked on 
toward the Carruthers Farm, thinking to 
reach it by dusk, to linger near till the 
lamps were lighted and to steal the one 
thing she coveted—the sight of her lover’s 
face. As she walked, the wind began to 
freshen, the darkness to deepen; the rain 
fell fast and blinded her. She stepped be- 
neath an elm-tree for sheter, just under the 
outermost bough of a widespreading tree, 
like a tower of leaves, with birds twittering 
among its branches. She stood there, look- 
ing out at the storm in all its angry magnifi- 
cence, when suddenly the thunder seemed 
to shake the planet asunder, only Delia did 
not see the blue bolt that split the elm tree 
in all its green strength and left it a black- 
ened ruin. 

Somebody, looking out the window of 
the farmhouse near, saw it and shuddered. 

‘*Sorry luck, Tom,” said he. ‘The 
lightning has blasted my elm tree!” 

“The deuce !” cried Tom, going to the 
door to look out. ‘‘Iit might have struck 
nearer with more harm. There’s a plenty 
of elms in the world.” 

“But no elm like that one, Tom. That 
tree’s been like afriend tome. I stuck it 
into the ground when it was nothing but a 
feeble twig, when I was angry with Delia for 
going to Aunt Hitty; and when it began to 
grow I felt as ifa miracle bad been per- 
formed, Tom—as if it meant to tell me, in 
every green leaf and shoot, that Delia loved 
me, in spite of all. I'd sooner the light 
ning had hit anywheres instead!” 

“Tf you'd been bred a sailor,” said Tom, 
smiling at his brother’s sentiment, “ you’d 
have forgot Delia in a dozen sweethearts 
before this. Halloa!” as another flash 
corruscated across the heavens, ‘‘ somebody 
had taken shelter under your elm, Paul, 
as I’m a sinner. There’s a heap on the 
ground yonder that looks mightily like a 
woman! Come, I’m bound on a voyage of 
discovery !” and he rushed toward the spot; 
followed by the doubting Paul. 

To be sure, they found Delia prostrate 


-and brought her in; called up the serving- 


women and the nearest neighbors, and 
fetched the doctor that Aunt Hitty had sent 
for. And when Delia opened her eyes, 
after long persuasion, having been only 
stunned, she saw the old familiar room, the 
chintz-covered lounge, with its wilderness of 
palms and peacocks, and, dearer yet, the 
fond, anxious eyes of Paul, watching be- 
side her. 

“You know that Aunt Hitty needs me,” 
she murmured, taking up the thread of fif- 
teen yearsago. ‘‘ And the twins are getting 
old enough—to help—your mother ;—and— 
oh!—but you are going to be married, 
Paul?” coming back from the past, in a con. 
fusion of tongues. 

“Yes, Delia, we can’t afford to wait mucb 
longer, you and I.” He assured her, later: 
‘‘We'll have a double wedding, if you don® 
mind; for maybe you’ve beard that Ton 
came home to marry Squire Thorne’s daug 
ter, and the cake is all baked and the wed 
ding garments ready. But as for me, Delity 
you see’ the folks have so set their hearts 0@ 
my being an old bachelor, hereabouts, that, 
if it hadn’t been for the elm tree and the 
lightning, sweetheart, I doubt if ’'d had the 
face to disappoint them.” 
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RAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Wuat can the brown earth do 
Drenched and dripping through 
To the heart, and dazzled by the sight 
Of the light 
That cometh after rain? 


What can the hurt life do, 
Healing through and through, 
Caught and captured by the slow increase 
Of the peace 
That cometh after pain? 


I would not miss the flower 
Budded in the shower, 
That lives to lighten all the wealthy scene 
Where rain has been, 
That blossoms after pain ! 





OUR HYGIENIC SOLOMONS, 
BY JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





Men bave always been thinking about 
their health and how to improve it. There 
is no country whose history we are ac- 
quainted with where there have not been 
persons who professed to know all the 
secrets of the art of prolonging life. Even 
the patriarchs, it cannot be doubted, were 
as avaricious of their hours of stay on this 
planet as their short-lived posterity; and 
the probability is that, as their decline came 
on, say at five or six hundred years of age, 
they had all the regrets of people of the 
present day, and made use of medicines in 
profusion to ward off the inevitable. Me- 
thuselah, for aught we know, may have 
had no mean supply of dried herbs hang- 
ing about his tent, and mayhap of even 
mineral medicaments, with the ardent hope 
that he migbt call in their aid to help him 
celebrate his thousandth birthday. Men 
were no more fatalists then than they are 
now. In the description of Solomon’s 
wisdom, in the First Book of Kings, there 
is a grave suspicion that, in his knowledge 
of trees—‘‘ from the cedar tree that isin 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop tbat spring- 
eth out of the wall’—he had some eye to 
the healing virtues of the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no age, however, has more 
abounded in teachers on health than our 
present century. We have been absolutely 
confounded at their multitude Some of 
them are no doubt excellent; but then, as 
everywhere else, there is an abundance of 
bad ones. When you find poor teachers of 


_health, however, they are unapproachable 


both in their agreements and contradic- 
tions. They combine to teach the most 
preposterous things; and then, when they 
do disagree, they bruise each otber’s head 
with the vindictiveness of Tamerlanes, 
They seem to have entered into a league, 
equal in intensity to that of the Beggars of 
Holland, so forcibly described in De 
Liefde’s historical romance, ‘‘ Galama,” to 
pull together when they should, and then 
apart when the hour for real mulishness 
comes, ; 

Once I was so forcibly struck with the 
plans for improved hygiene of a certain 
physician (and how could a freshman at 
college, just from the farm, know that the 
man was not a quack ?) that I adopted his 
rules as nearly asI could. I arose at the 
teacher’s hours, shivered beneath the sluic- 
ings of just the number of bucketsful of 
water that he ordered, ate his Graham 
bread and wheaten grits, walked his half 
hour before hard work, dined at his clock- 
stroke, and so followed up his order until 
bed-time, and then hied myself to sleep 
when he told me, with about as much of the 
window up for ventilation as he said. After 
practicing this method for some time and 
imagining that his plan was the very quint- 
essence of Solomonic hygiene, I met with 
another plan from a man of equal preten- 
sion, but of far more plausibility, which 


gave the denial toall I had been doing. 


Why, all this was in the face and eyes of 
what I thought was going to bring me up to 
eighty or ninety without a drawback. 

A difference of treatment becomes a se- 
rious thing when you are actually on your 
back. You are in nocondition to test meth- 
ods. For example, when once spending a 
winter in the Catskill Mountains, I was 
prostrated for many weeks with a simul- 


taneous attack of pneumonia and quinsy. . 


My physician bundled me up in flannels to 
such an extent as to give me the appearance 
of Lambertian proportions. But he did me 


al 
$$ 


no: good. ‘The disease,” he was in the 
habit of saying, with ineffable composure, 
‘* must take its own course.” On growing 
weary of this treatment and securing a suc- 
cessor, the latter took off all the wrappings, 
and douched me in water as cold as ever 
trickled down the side of a Greenland berg. 
My wonder was, if a man could be killed 
twice, that such a fate did not overtake me. 

The question of freely admitting night 
air into one’s sleeping room is very disturb- 
ing to many in search of the best means of 
preserving health. In Hall’s Journal of 
Health, where every one expects to find at 
times some excellent suggestions, there are 
now and then severe tirades against breath- 
ing the night air while asleep. The room, 
it is said, must not be of low temperature; 
but very much the same that we are accus- 
tomed to inhale throughout the day. The 
windows should be closed; at any rate 
only the least aperture allowed. But out 
comes Mr. Leeds, who tells us in a late 
number of The Sanitarian that this is all 
wrong; that we must have the night winds 
do their utmost on us; that we must get 
into a draught, if possible. Here are his 
Borean words. It makes one shiver to read 
them: 

“] have not the slightest doubt that if 
every individual in the City of New York 
were to sleep on the house-top, instead of in 
their stifling rooms, the rate of mortality 
would be reduced twenty-five per cent. in 
three montbs; and if they could have 
blankets enough to keep warm and merely 
screened from the rain at night, without ob- 
structing the currents of air—or, in other 
words, to sleep directly in all the draughts 
they could get—tbe mortality would be re- 
duced one-half in one year.’ 

He holds that it is warmth alone that 

determines the amount of fresh air one can 
afford at night: 
‘* Where the body is kept warm and pure 
air only inhaled there is not one particle 
more danger of taking cold in sleeping di- 
rectly between two open windows all the 
year round than there is of taking cold 
in riding in an open sleigh when thoroughly 
warmed by wrappings of furs and robes; 
and such a thing as taking cold under such 
conditions never occurs, providing always 
the thorough warming of the feet and back, 
which are often neglected.” 

But this gentleman, like other mortals, 
does occasionally take cold. Now mark 
how he cures himself: 

“If there are two windows in the room, 
I draw the bed between them, raise one 
clear up and lower the other entirely down. 
If but one window, divide it, half open ‘at 
top and half open at bottom, drawing the 
head of the bed directly under the window. 
The lungs are soon filled with the fresh, 
cold, invigorating air, and, with the rapid 
flow of blood induced bv the extra excite- 
ment of that cold air, quickly produces a 
genial warmth over the whole body and a 
sound, refreshing sleep. I generally awake 
in the morning quite relieved of the previ- 
ous day’s cold, ready for the battles of 
another day. But if, with such a prelimin- 
ary cold, I should be so unfortunate as to 
have to sleep in some friend’s house, who 
would do me the honor to put mein the 
best spare room, on the north side of the 
house, which had been carefully closed to 
keep the sun from spoiling the carpets (or, 
rather, the light, as there would be no sun 
on that side of the house), and the mattress, 
as soon as warmed, began to give off that 
disagreeable odor of all unsunned mattress- 
es, I should get but a poor, broken night’s 
rest, with my cold worse than the day 
before. And a repetition of this for a few 
nights would give me such a permanent 
cold as could scarcely be cured in two 
weeks, or one that might result in lung fever 
or consumption.” 

Another point of great divergence among 
the hygienic Solomons is the matter of bath- 
ing. We are told by some that nothing but 
a cold bath every morning can secure vigor 
of mind and body; and so there are many, 
especially students, throughout the country 
who undergo more exposure than a New- 
foundland dog ought to venture upon, and 
keep themselves in good relations to their 
opinion by quoting John Quincy Adams’s 
habit of breaking a hole in the frozen Poto- 
mac every morning in winter, sooner than 
miss the refreshing bath. There are others 
who affirm that such a treatment is simply 
cruel, and that nobody ought to subject his 
body to a like shock every day of his life. 
Likewise there are some who declare that 
nothing but the utmost regularity in our 
habits, even to scrupulously measuring our 
meals or weighing them—as Dr. Hitchcock 
used to do, if an Amherst tradition be reli- 
able—is a safe guide to guard against excess 
in eating. On the contrary, there are those 
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who say that the body must be elastic; old 
habits must be broken up; every irregulari- 
ty must. be courted; and, to sustain their 
view, they appeal to the stout bodies and 
good appetites of traveling agents and other 
people whoare always upon the cars, not 
knowing where or when they will next eat 
or sleep. 

And so on dress, habits of exercise, times 
allotted for sleep, hours for study, ways of 
spending the evenings, and, indeed, on all 
that constitutes our daily physical life, there 
are not only many, but conflicting opinions 
among the men who have studied the hu 
man system with great care. 


What, then, shall we believe? Faraday 
thought we ought to live a hundred years; 
and Horace Mann saw nothing but habitual 
disregard of the laws of health that has re- 
duced the average longevity of the race be- 
low the antediluvian standard. Can there 
not bea few general principles arrived at: 
by the best and most careful teachers of 
hygiene, which, with all due allowance for 
differences in constitution, shall deserve to 
be regarded as canonical ? Cannot the gen- 
tlemen of the medical profession, when they 
come together next autumn in convention, 
tell us some things concerning the great 
matter of the duration of everybody’s life 
and teach us to do right what we are now 
doing wrongly? The injurious methods 
that circulate in the journals from year to 
year, gotten up by men who have no more 
acquaintance with Carpenter’s “Physiology” 
than with the dialects of India, should be 
made to lose all their attractiveness, There 
are persons who will catch at the foolish 
propositions of such persons, and take up 
any new notion concerning the care of 
their bodies, notwithstauding the best ad- 
vice. But then I am speaking of the real 
needs of people who have brains, some 
mother wit, and yet stand in sad want of 
sound and wholesome advice, not of Para- 
celsian vagaries, concerning the best way 
of securing the sound mind in the sound 
body. As to the frequent use of medicines, 
without advice from competent medical 
authority, it will surely not be heresy to 
quote the opinion of one who has been 
smelling and teaching—not swallowing— 
drugs all his life, ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” who says : ‘* Throw out 
opium; throw out a few specifics which our 
aft did not discover and is hardly needed 
to apply ; throw out wine, which is a food, 
and the vapors which produce the miracle 
anesthesia, and I firmly believe thatif the 
whole materia medica, as now used, could be 
sunk to the bottom of the sea it would be 
the better for mankind and all the worse 
for the fishes.” 





AN ITALIAN CONVENT. 


BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 








In the Carthusian Monastery, outside the 
Roman Gate, mutilated and profaned 
though it is, one may still gather a grateful 
sense of old Catholicism and old Italy. 
The road toit is ugly, being encumbered 
with vulgar wagons and fringed with tene 
ments, suggestive of an Irish-American 
suburb. Your interest begins as you come 
in sight of the convent, perched on its 
little mountain and lifting against the sky 
around the bell-tower of its gorgeous 
chapel, 8 kind of coronet of clustered cells. 
You make your way into the lower gate, 
through a clamoring press of deformed 
beggars, thrusting at you their stumps of 
limbs, and climb the steep _ hillside, 
through a shabby plantation, which it is 
proper to fancy was better tended in the 
monkish time. The monks are not totally 
abolished, the government having the grace 


dozen old brothers who remain, and who 
shuffle doggedly about the cloisters, looking, 
with their white robes and their pale, blank, 
old faces like anticipatory ghosts of their 
future selves. A prosaic, profane old man, in 
a coat and trowsers, serves you, however, as 
custodian. The melancholy friars have not 
even the privilege of doing you the honors, 
as we may say, of their dishonor. One 
must imagine the pathetic effect of 
their silent pointings to this and that 
conventual treasure, emphasied by the 
feeling that such pointings were narrow- 
ly numbered. The convent is very vast 
and irregular, and full of that picturesque- 
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ness of detail which one notes as one lingers 
and passes, but which in Italy the over- 
burdened memory learns to resolve into 
broadly general images. I rather deplore 
its position, at the gates of a bustling city. 
It ought to be lodged in some lonely fold of 
the Appenines. And yet to look out from 
the shady porch of one of the quiet cells 
upon the teeming vale of the Arno and the 
clustered towers of Florence must have 
deepened the sense of monastic quietude 

The chapel, or rather the church, which 
is of great proportions and designed by 
Andrea Orcagna, the primitive painter, is 
admirably handsome. Its massive cincture 
of biack sculptured stalls, its dusky Gothic 
roof, its high-hung, deep-toned pictures, and 
its superb pavement of verd-antique and 
dark red marble, polished into glassy 





lights, must throw the white-robed 
figures of the gathered friars into 
singularly picturesque relief. All this 


luxury of worship has nowhere such value 
as in the chapel of monasteries, where cone 
finds it contrasted with the ascetic ménage 
of the worshipers. The paintings and gilid- 
ings of their church, the gem-bright marbles 
and fantastic carvings are really but the 
monastic tribute to sensuous delight—an 
imperious need, for which the Catholic 
Church has officiously opened the door. 
One smiles when one thinks how largely an 
ardent imagination, if it makes the most of 
its opportunities, may gratify this need 
under the cover of devotion. Nothing is too 
base, too hard, too sordid for real humility; 
nothing is too elegant, too suggestive, too 
caressing for the exaltation of faith. The 
meaner the convent cell the richer the con- 
vent chapel. Out of poverty and solitude, 
inanition and cold, your honest friar may 
rise at his will into a supreme perception of 
luxury. 

There are various dusky subterranean 
oratories, where a number of bad pictures 
contend faintly with the friendly gloom. 
Two or three of these funereal vaults, 
however, deserve mention. In one of them, 
side by side, sculptured by Donatello, in 
low relief, lie the white marble effigies of 
three members of the Accainoli family, 
who founded the convent, in the thirteenth 
century. In another, on his back, on the 
pavement, lies a grim old bishop of the 
same stout race, by thesame honest crafts- 
man. Terribly grim he is, and scowling, as 
if in his stony sleep he still dreamed of his 
hates and his hard ambitions. Last and 
best, in another low chapel, with the 
trodden pavement for its bed, lies a mag- 
nificent image of a later bishop—Leonardo 
Buonafede, who died in 1545, and owes his 
monument to Francesco di San Gallo 
I have seen - little from this artist’s 
hand; but it was evidently a cunning one. 
His model here was a very sturdy old pre- 
late; but, [should say, a very genial old 
man. The sculptor bas respected his mon" 
umental ugliness; but he has suffused it 
with a singular homely charm—a look of 
thankful physical comfort in the 
privilege of paradise. All these figures 
have an inimitable reality, and their 
lifelike marble seems such an incorruptible 
incarnation of the genius of the place that 
you begin to imagine it a sort of perilous 
audacity in the present government to have 
begun to pull the establishment down, 
morally speaking, about their ears. They 
are lying quiet yet awhile; but, when the 
last old friar dies and the convent formally 
lapses, won’t they rise on their stiff old legs 
and hobble out to the gates and thunder 
forth anathemas before which even a future 
and more enterprising régime may be dis- 
posed to pause. 

Out of the great central cloister open the 
snug little detached dwellings of the absent 
fathers. When I said just now that the 
Certosa gives you a glimpse of old Italy, I 
was thinking of this great pillared quad- 
rangle, lying half in sun and half in shade, 
with its tangled garden growth ‘in the 
center, surrounding the ancient customary 
well, and theintense blue sky bending above 
it, to say nothing of the indispensable 
old white-robed monk poking about among 
the lettuce and parsley. Wehaveseen such 
places before; we have visited them in that 
divinatory glance which strays away into 
space for a moment over the top of a sug- 
gestive book. I don’t quite know whether 
it’s more or less as one’s fancy would have 
it that the monkish cells are no cells at all, 
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but very tidy little appartements complets, con- 
sisting of a couple of chambers, a sitting- 
room, and a spacious loggia, projecting out 
into space from the cliff-like wall of the 
monastery and sweeping from pole to pole 
the loveliest view in the world. It’s poor 
work taking notes on views, and I’]I let this 
one pass, The little chambers are terribly 
cold and musty now. Their odor and atmos- 
phefe are such as I used, asa child, to im- 
agine those of the schoolroom during Satur- 
day and Sunday. 


RENUNCIATION. 





BY MRS, CELIA THAXTER. 





“ Lrgg scattered flowers blown all about the 
bay, 
The rosy sails, lit with the sunrise, shine ; 
The white stars in the brightness fade away, 
In perfect silence dawns the day divine. 


**O bring me neither gifts of good or ill, 
Delicious day! Let only peace be mine!”’ 
And the fair hours, advancing calm and still, 
Passed by her mute, nor brought her word 
or sign. 


But when the glory of the sunset flame 
Held all the world in triumph brief and 
sweet, 
The last bright hour, with faltering footsteps 
came, 
And laid a gift august before her feet. 


Yet she entreated: ‘Peace! Take back your 
gift, 
O golden hour! I am content to be 
Lonely as yonder fading sails that drift 
*Neath saddened skies upon the silent sea.” 


Fate answered her: ‘The gods may not re- 
call 
Their gifts, once given. Be wise, therefore. 
Accept 
Their bounty gratefully ; for not to all 
Sach largess falls,» She bowed herhead and 
wept. : 


She turned her from the sunset’s red and gold, 
She faced the dim East’s waning violet, 

She saw the twilight stealing pale and cold, 
And all her soul was wrung with her regret. 


Pure, powerful, triumphant music shook 
The listening air and floated up the sky; 
The dust and ashes of her life she took 
And passed the gift of splendid beauty by. 


‘*But oh! must storm and strife be mine,’ she 
cried, 
“Forever? Shall I never find repose ? 
Mocked by mirage of bope and still defied 
And buffeted by every wind that blows !”’ 


From furthest distance high a clear voice rang: 
** Ashes and dust shall blossom like the rose ! 
Climb thou abovethe tempests,” sweet it sang. 
“Patience! ‘On every hight there lies re- 
pose.’ ” 





ANOTHER WORD ABOUT JUNIUS. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








As the opinions of a gifted American 
poet, who for fifty years took a deep inter- 
est in the question of the authorship of the 
letters of Junius—apparently as knotty a 
problem to settle as the character of Mary 
Stuart and a question that has given rise to 
almost as much controversy—I send you 
the following communication and extracts 
from private letters for publication, as a 
pendant to Mr. Thurlow Weed’s interesting 
but unconclusive article contributed not long 
ago to the columns of a contemporary. Mr. 
Halleck on one occasion said to me: ‘I 
think I have read almost every review as 
well as work published on the subject, 
They are scarcely less numerous than the 
days of the year, as you will see by refer- 
ring to the article on Junius in Allibone’, 
excellent ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’” From 
this remark it will readily be conceded that 
the poet’s opinion is entitled to some con- 
sideration. If he does not make converts 
to his own cherished theory that Lord Vis- 
count Sackville was the writer, he most 
certainly makes a strong point against those 
who, with Mr. Weed, claim the honor of 
the authorsbip for Sir Philip Francis. 

The statement made by Mr. Weed that 
among Sir Philip’s papers a proof-sheet of 
a Junius letter had been found, with a 
paragraph marked ‘‘out,” and another re- 
written in his own proper hand on a sep- 
arate slip of paper and attached to the 
proof-sheet, is certainly no evidence of 
authorship. The fact would have been 
received with exultation by Halleck, whose 
bypothesis was that Francis was Sackville’s 
amanuensis, thus combining the theory of 
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the author of ‘Junius Identified” with 
that of George Coventry’s ‘‘ Critical In 
quiry Regarding the Real Author of the 
Letters of Junius, proving them to have 
been written by Lord Viscount Sackville,” 
and the author of the anonymous work 
published in Boston, entitled “ Junius Un- 
masked ; or, Lord George Sackville proved 
to be Junius.” 

From Guilford, Conn., the poet writes to 
me, in the first week of May, 1867: 


‘An acquaintance of mine here some days 
since forwarded, at my request, a letter to 
Thorlow Weed on the subject of the author- 
ship of ‘Junius.’ Will you do me the kind- 
ness to look over his paper (the 
Advertiser ?)—I presume it is on file at the 
Atheneum Club—and if any notice is taken of 
the letter inform me under what date, that I 
may send to the printers for a copy. Mr. 
Weed has recently said that he knows from 
infallible sources in England, made known to 
him there personally, that Sir Philip Francis 
is the man. I should like much to see the 
proofs, If ninety-nine witnesses, in the ab- 
sence of the hundredth, would hang a gentle- 
man, Lord George Sackville might claim the 
honor of martyrdom. In the absence of the 
hundredth, the old mystery is unsolved. 

‘*Talking of mystery, do I violate the pro- 
prieties of good breeding by asking whethet 
the name of the lady to whom you have 80 
graciously and gracefully dedicated your vol- 
ume is a secret which, as Junius said of his, 
will die with you?” 


A few weeks later Mr. Halleck returns to 
the subject of Junius, that ‘‘ mighty boar 
of the forest,” as Edmund Burke called him, 
enclosing in his letter an anonymous com. 
munication addressed tothe editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser : 

“I enclose,” the poet writes to me, “a copy 
of the letter on the subject of ‘Junius,’ in 
which you appear to join mein feeling inter- 
ested, and would like much to know your opin- 
ion as to Woodfall’s knowledge of the man. I 
think it isan important feature in the contro- 
versy. I myself cannot but believe that he 
knew; and if he did Francis could not be the 
man. Amongall the hitherto suspected names, 
those of Lord Chatham and Lord George Sack- 
ville are highest in social and political rank ; 
and they are, indeed, the only two men from 
whom the aristocratic letter of protection, etc., 
could with propriety come, and upon whom 
Woodfali could rely implicitly for immunity 
from punishment and compensation for dam- 
ages, etc., in the libel suit. The argument con- 
nected with handwriting I consider of no force. 
If perpetual concealment was contemplated, 
the fiction of handwriting was comprised in 
the fiction of a name, and would be kept as far 
different from the true hand of the author as 
possible. Craving your pardon for supposing 
that you, busy (and profliably busy, I hope) as 
you daily and hourly are, should care about so 
idle a subject, fit only for idlers like me, drones 
in the social hive, I beg you to believe me, my 
dear General, 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“ Frrz-GREENE HALLEcK.”” 

** Dear Sis :—The recent publication of a let- 
ter of yours having revived the interest so long 
felt by idle readers in the question Who was 
Junius? I venture to hope that you will par- 
don the liberty I take in asking your opinion 
whether or not Mr. Woodfall and ‘Junius ’— 
the one as a printer, the other as author of the 
*Letters’—personally and confidently knew 
each other ? 

‘That Mr. Woodfall did not at any period 
know bis man it is exceedingly difficult to 
believe. Iam quite sure that had the letters 
appeared originally, some years since, in the 
Albany Evening Journal, the secret of their au- 
thorship would not have been long hidden 
from Mr. Thurlow Weed; and can it be possi- 
ble that the English printer, in a matter of busi- 
ness, involving the risk of a penal prosecution, 
should have refrained from mastering, in spite 
of the writer’s utmost care, a secret to all ap- 
pearances easily attained by obvious and 
honest and honorable means ? 

“ Mr. Francis, as a frequent and open con- 
tributor to Mr. Woodfall’s paper, was in daily 
intercourse with him, and assuming him to be 
and known by Mr. Woodfall to be ‘Junius,’ 
where (allow me to ask) were his mszuscripts 
of the letters so mysteriously conveyed, at the 
risk of discovery? What need was there of 
the private notes? and what value could Mr. 
Woodfall attach to that peculiarly arrogant 
and aristocratic letter which assures him pow- 

erful protection in the libel suit, when he knew 
that its writer was but a young and compara- 
tively an obscure clerk in the War Office, with 
apparently no personal, political, or family in. 
fluence ? 

“ The expression of your opinion in the mat- 
ter, in some vacant column of your paper, will 
make me, 





* Dear sir, gratefully yours, Y. 6” 





Perhaps it is now too late to expect that 
the writer of these extraordinary letters 
will ever be known. It will in all likeli- 
hood continue to remain as much of a mys- 
tery as the identity of the person to whom 
Shakespeare’s matchless sonnets are ad- 
dressed. Author and printer are in their 
graves, and the only person (Lord Lans- 
doune) who ever distinctly stated that he 
knew Junius and all about the writing and 
production of the letters died and made no 
sign. The late Sir N. H. Nicholas, who 
devoted a good part of his life to a tabori- 
ous investigation of this long-vexed question, 
arrived at length at the following conclu- 
sions: 

‘*So far from having any theory of our own on 
Junius’s identity, we are as entirely free from 
bias on the subject and confess ourselves as 
profoundly ignorant of the authorship of those 
celebrated letters as if, instead of having for 
many years constantly had the question in our 
mind, and having read, we believe, nearly 
everything that has been written on the point, 
we had never bestowed a thought on the mat- 
ter. We have, indeed, a strong impression 
that Junius was not any one of the numerous 
persons heretofore so confidently brought for- 
ward. However startling this idea may be to 
the many pseudo-discoverers of Junius, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, we found much of the 
claim of our observations to attention in the 
very fact of our having no Junius of our own 
and on our disbelief in each of theirs.” 

I  —— 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT 
CHRISTIAN DEFENSES. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 





In estimating our preparation here in 
America intelligently and efficiently to con- 
tend against the present, and much more 
the prospective encroachments upon Chris- 
tianity of modern unbelief, no one would, 
of course, desire to speak disparagingly of 
what are termed the older apologists. 
Judged in relation to the epoch and phases 
of that disbelief in Christianity which they 
were originally designed to meet, those 
apologists must forever hold the highest 
place in the esteem of Christian scholars. 
But if the proposition be so changed as 
merely to mean that ‘‘ the old reasoning on 
the evidences of Christianity will no longer 
answer, in view of modern objections,” 
then Prof. Lewis, in saying this, by way of 
censure, precisely expresses the views, we 
believe, of all the later Christian thinkers. 
Thus says Prof. Fisher: “The greater 
number of the cultivated class need to be 
fortified by evidences of a different nature. 
_ « « And it surely benooves the preacher 
of Christianity to address himself to the 
consideration of living questions, and not 
be content with answering objections which 
are no longer rife in the minds of thinking 
men. The older apologies, like the ord- 
nance of a former day, contain most valua- 
ble materials; but they are no longer 
serviceable until they are refitted in accord- 
ance with an altered state of things.” 

And with an equal emphasis in explana- 
tion of the origin of his ‘‘ Jesus of the Evan- 
gelist,” the Rev. 0. A. Row, of England, 
lately says: ‘‘ There seems to be a general 
consensus in the upper regions of thought 
that I have taken up the true position on 
which Christianity is capable of being de- 
fended. The line was suggested to me by 
the deep feeling that several of our older 
works, like Paley, have lost much of their 
force as against modern views.” 

But Prof. Lewis has specifically de- 
manded of the present writer ‘“‘to show 
that there is any substantial objection to 
Chrsitianity arising out of biblical criticism 
that was not understood by the great bibli- 
cal scholars, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
of the century succeeding the Reforma- 
tion.” 

Confining our specifications to merely lead- 
ing schools of comparatively modern thought 
about the Bible, we would instance, first of 
all, the rationalistic hypothesis of all the 
supernaturalistic features of the Gospels 
advanced by Paulus. ‘‘ For the scientific 
annihilation of this standpoint we have to 
thank”—whom, according to Prof. Christ- 
lieb? Any one of the great biblical schol- 
ars referred to by Prof. Lewis? No; but 
** Strauss, who in this way bas done us real 
service.” Then as for the mythical hy- 


pothesis of the Gospels advanced by Strauss, 
the tendency hypothesis put forth by Baur, 
and the still more recent legendary hy- 
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pothesis promulged by Renan—were these 
also not merely foreseen, but substantially 
confuted by Paley, Pearson, Lardner, and 
the like? 

In reply, therefore, to the challenge of 
Prof. Lewis, it would seem absolutely es- 
sential to instance nearly every vital objection' 
without exception, to Christianity arising 
from biblical criticisms, which in these days 
most perplexes the minds of men, as being 
an objection almost unsuspected as possible 
ever to arise—if we merely have regard to 
those great biblical scholars of the past, to 
whom he would still at this late day refer 
us for our guides and leaders. 

And if we wish to realize in what an ut- 
terly unprepared condition of successful 
resistance against the incursions of modern 
unbelief any Christian nation both now is 
and must for ever be placed, which has no 
other and better leaders and defenders, we 
need but turn to England—permitting Prof, 
Christlieb to draw the picture for us. He 
says: 


“Resting on the so-called ‘evidences of 
Christianity, the Church of England in 
the last century had fallen, as we all 
know, into a deep slumber. From that 
slumber she has indeed long awakened; 
but it is now to contemplate with alarm 
her own impotence to withstand assaults, 
from which the old ‘evidences’ afford no 
longer adequate protection. She finds now 
that theological training has been too long 
neglected in her great universities, and the 
vast majority of her clergy quite inade. 
quately furnished for encountering the at- 
tacks of modern criticism. Many will not 
acknowledge this to themselves; while 
others, of a nobler temper, rush in hot haste 
to translations from the German, in order 
to make themselves au fait in questions 
stirred by the Colenso and other Broad 
Church controversies. The want of ex- 
perienced leaders through the thickest 
labyrinths of modern criticism is painfully 
felt; and many, in consequence, are seen 
heedlessly rushing on toward the most 
dangerous precipices of critical skepticism. 
Others, starting back in terror, seek in the 
communion of Rome a refuge from infidel- 
ity. Others, again—and these naturally 
form the great majority—still thoughtlessly 
cleave to the bare letter of Scripture and 
their church formularies, and think to en- 
trench themselves behind these paper forti- 
fications in a vain security from the im- 
portations of German theology and critical 
science,” 

But if we, in common with England, 
cannot meet the emergency by depending 
on the older apologists, can we not do so by 
depending on the younger ones, and espe 
cially by ‘‘ rushing in hot haste to transla 
tions from the German” ? 

This is avery vital point, upon which 
we shall hereafter have occasion more par- 
ticularly to speak. For the present, suffice 
it to observe that Prof. Christlieb, speaking 
even from the German standpoint, is com- 


pelled to say: 


“Tt is now becoming more and more 
evident every day that Christian faith 
stands in need of a more extended line 
of defense, addressed in various suitable 
forms to the different sections of modern 
society. . .  . Experience, moreover, 
amply shows that, countless as are the 
smaller apologetic writings, composed for 
some special purpose or occasion, they are 
almost invariably short-lived, while more 
comprehensive works, covering the whole 
ground, are as yet by no means numerous. 
Popular works, moreover, in defense of 
Christianity, calculated to meet the needs 
of uncultured readers, however much good 
they may do in their own sphere, cannot 
satisfy the wants of the thoroughly edu- 
cated, who, more intimately acquainted 
with the arguments on the other side, feel 
that a victory too easily won really leaves 
the battle unfought. 

**Tt is true that professed apologists, iike 
Luthardt (whose lectures are well known 
by translations both in England and Amer- 
ica), have addressed themselves in some re- 
spects to these higherneeds. Still I have 
found many intelligent laymen who were 
far from being satisfied by a few remarks on 
certain cardinal questions, such as the rela- 
tion between reason and revelation, the pan- 
theistic and other philosopbical conceptions 
of God, the possibility of the miraculous, 
etc., much to the point as those remarks 
might be; and from this I have been led to 
conclude that in some quarters a need was 
still felt of something beyond what had 
hitherto been effected by Christian apol- 
ogists. This need I would fain meet by my 
treatment of these fundamental questions 
in the present work.” 


But now that we have the volume in cir. 
culation among us, in which Prof. Christ- 
lieb, in some very vital respects, makes a 
valuable, and a very valuable, contribution 
to our own Christian apologetics, is nothing 
more demanded? Such a suggestion from 
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apy quarter could pain no man so much as 
it would pain our welcome Prussian coad- 
jutor. For, says he,.after taking a partial 
survey of all the difficulties: ‘If we go on 
to inquire what, in the face of this position, 
is our present task, and especially that of our 
theology and our Church, in endeavoring 
to facilitate the return to belief of our 
educated classes, it is, first and foremost, 
not to underestimate the depth of the yet 
existing breach and not to proceed too rash- 
ly in bridging it over.” “No single man 
or generation willcomplete this work. It 
willbe the work of many champions and 
many years.” 

Looked at, therefore, even from the Ger- 
man standpoint of present Christian scholar- 
ship, in addition not only to all the older: 
apologists, but to all the younger ones, and 
even down to Christlieb, some further prepar- 
ation still is demanded by the Christian 
Church before she can hope specifically and 
successfully to cope with her powerful mod- 
ern assailants, 

a 


WHAT DID THE CHIEF-JUSTICE 
SAY? 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


IF it is true, as the homely proverb says, 
that the Devil is not so black as he is 
painted, it is, nevertheless, perhaps also true 
that when we are fighting the Devil he can 
never be painted too black. The point is 
to conquer him, and if glowing hate can 
be raised to a whiter heat and the aroused 
antagonism be more fiercely and persist- 
ently maintained by an extra touch or two, 
where is the man who would withhold his 
meed of coloring? 

But, while we would not in the thick of 
the fight stickle over a falsehood, not to 
say & lie, still less over a mere matter of 
coloring, we can well afford, when the bat- 
tle is past and the victory won, to let the 
vivid false hues fade out, and even to tone 
them down with our own hands to the re- 
quirements of calm and sober truth. 

The late Chief-Justice Taney did excel 
lent service to his country by furnishing to 
the advocates of emancipation a watch- 
word which perhaps did as much as 
any other word to fix tbe Northern 
sentiment and to fire the Nortb- 
ern heart. There arc few persons of 
adult years who do not remember the shud 
der of reprobation and horror with which 
his decree was received that negroes had 
no rights which white men were bound to, 
respect. All the oppression, injustice, deg- 
radation, and wrong of slavery seemed 
crowded into that compact formula. It 
voiced in words which the most ignorant 
could understand a tyranny which the 
mildest and meekest could not fail to com. 
bat, It confounded the apologists for slav- 
ery, and gave to its assailants a two-edged 
sword, which they wielded with infinite ef- 
fect. It loaded the name of the Chief-Jus- 
tice with opprobrium. His infamy was 
‘wider spread than the fame of his predeces- 
sors. His name was the synonym for law- 
Jess, reckless, wanton usurpation of the 
rights of man. Avenging fate pursued him 
after death. For two years his bust was 
denied a place in the Supreme Court Room, 
and was only admitted at last in the train, 
as it were, of the late Chief-Justice Chase’ 
and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
to this day among the apostles and disciple, 
of freedom his memory is held in abhor- 
rence. 

But he has Jain for ten years in his grave, 
and the smoke of the battle is cleared away: 
The shouts of victory have died into silence 
and our torn and bloody fields smile al- 
ready with the fruits and flowers of peace. 
The words of the Chief-Justice have done 
their work; and now let us inquire fora 
moment what did the Chief-Justice say ? 

In the Reports of the Supreme Court for 
the December term, 1856, Vol. 19, in the 
case of Dred Scott, Plaintiff in Error, v, 
John F. A. Sandford, the Chief-Justice, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court, referred 
to the state of public opinion at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. His 
words are these: 

* It is difficult at this day to realize the 
state of public opinion in relation to that un- 
fortunate race, which prevailed in the civil- 
ized and enlightened portions of the world 
at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence and when the Constitution of the 
Tinited States was framed and adopted. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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But Dae history of every European 
nation displays it in a manner too plain to 
be mistaken. They had for more than a 
century before been regarded as beings of 
an inferior order and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race,either in social 
or political relations, and so far inferior 
that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect, and that the 
negro might justly and lawfully be reduced 
to slavery for his benefit. . . . This 
opinion was at that time fixed and univers- 
al in the civilized portion of the white 
race. . . . And in no nation was this 
opinion more firmly fixed or more uni- 
formly acted upon than by the English 
Government and English people. . . . 
The opinion thus entertained and acted 
upon in England was naturally impressed 
upon the colonies they found on this side of 
the Atlantic. We refer to these historical 
facts for the purpose of showing the fixed 
opinions concerning that race upon which 
the statesmen of that day spoke and acted.” 


Do not the heartlessness, the recklessness, 

the indifference to human and to constitu- 
tional rights, to civil and moral laws, which 
were supposed to characterize the wicked 
Chief-Justice and to inspire his decision— 
do they not faint gradually and disappear 
before these simple, deliberate, and far 
from heartless words? We find that he is 
not pronouncing his opinion as to the pres- 
ent status of the negro; but presenting 
what was his status a hundred years ago 
and what had been his status a hundred 
years before. So far from asserting that 
the negro has now no rights which the 
white man is bound to respect, he implies a 
change of opinion so great that it is difficult 
now for us even to believe that the contrary 
opinion ever prevailed. So far from cruelly 
sealing the doom of these hopeless Pariahs, 
he speaks of it repeatedly with sensibility 
and compassion. I do not say that his de- 
cisions were not swayed by passion or preju- 
dice or power; but the language is calm 
and judicial, and the negro is never referred 
to but in such terms of respectful pity, 
sympathy, and recognition of manhood as 
befit the dignity of the Supreme Bench. I 
think it could have been only the high- 
wrought, yes, and the justly, effectively, 
and divinely-wrought indignation of the 
hour and the cause which wrested these 
words from their real significance and 
turned them not only into a mighty engine 
of war, but also intoa weapon destructive 
of the peace and fair fame of their original 
fabricator. Slavery was a crime and an 
evil too great to be exaggerated. No wrath 
against it could wax overhot; yet some- 
times the flame leaped out and devoured 
other than its meet and proper fuel. 

It may be alleged that the Chief-Justice 
interpreted the law according to the opin- 
ions of a hundred years ago, and not accord- 
ing to the more humane and enlightened 
opinions of the present day. Mr. Justice 
Curtis, reasoning upon the same facts and 
deciding in the same case, reached an alto- 
gether different conclusion, and his judg- 
ment is generally accepted as the one most 
in accordance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law. But, while the Chief- 
Justice gave his decision against the slave, 
he seems not to have been unaware or reck- 
less of its disastrous import, and he does not 
fail to point out a safe and sure way of re- 
lief. 

‘No one, we presume, supposes that any 
change in public opinion or feeling in rela- 
tion to this unfortunate race in the civil- 
ized nations of Europe or in this country 
should induce the Court to give to the 
words of the Constitution a more liberal 
construction in their favor than they were 
intended to bear when the instrument was 
framed and adopted. . . If any of its 
provisions are deemed unjust, there is a 
mode prescribed in the instrument itself by 
which it may be amended; but while it re- 
mains unaltered it must be construed now 
as it was understood at the time of its adop- 
tion. . . . Any other rule of construc- 
tion would abrogate the judicial character 
of this Court and make it the mere reflex of 
the popular opinion or passion of the day. 
This Court was not created by the Constitu- 
tion for such purposes. Higher and graver 
trusts have been confided to it, and it must 
not falter in the path of duty.” 


These may not be the words of sobriety, 
wisdom, and the highest humanity; but they 
are surely not worthy of execration. So 
long as men are men, it is not the Supreme 
Bench that will make them impervious to 
temptation, inaccessible to prejudice, inde. 
pendent of association. But in describing the 
condition of the negro‘at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution I cannot see 





that the Chief-Justice pronounced or meant 








to pronounce his doom for all future ages, 
or to view with entire satisfaction his fate 
in the present age. In the great conflict 
then upon us he took the losing side. He 
failed to see through a glass darkly what 
other men saw clearly. Words that to 
others seemed luminous and elastic seemed 
to him gloomy and iron-bound. But there 
is nothing to show that he did this from 
dishonorable motives or in an inhuman 
manner. It is sad enough that his name 
is recorded among those who gave to 
slavery its last support, and gave it while 
the sun of freedom was risen so high that 
every figure was brought out into full view 
and every action was visible to a watching 
and resolute world. It is less sad than un- 
just that he should bear the reproach of 
words that he did not speak and sentiments 
that he did not feel. 
I have heard that this pecullar and ob- 
jectionable twist was given to his words by 
Mr. Seward. Ido not know how this may 
be. I have searched such of Mr. Seward’s 
speeches as seemed most likely to contain 
any such reference; but have found no 
trace of it. The editor of his works, in the 
memoir prefixed, says the Court “expressed 
the opinion that free colored persons whose 
ancestors were imported into this country 
and sold as slaves ‘had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect’”; but 
I cannot find that Mr. Seward himself ever 
made the assertion. Indeed, one would 
think him too accurate and clear-sighted 
ever tohave madeit. His repertory was 
too well filled to require any need of such 
weapons. ButI have also heard that the 
Chief-Justice, who keenly felt the wrong 
done to himself by this allegation, attributed 
its fabrication and circulation to Mr. Seward, 
and repeatedly declared that if Mr. Seward 
were elected President he would neyer ad- 
minister to him the oath of office. If this 
were true, it would reflect no discredit on 
theChief-Justice; but, on the contrary, it in- 
dicates a sensibility which we at the North 
have been little inclined to attribute to him. 
It is probable tbat no one person delib- 
erately misconstrued and misrepresented 
the words of the Chief-Justice. The com. 
pactness and force of the phrase made it 
easy coin for currency. The gist of the de- 
cision was adverse to the mightily advancing 
forces of liberty, and in the clash and con. 
flict of deadly foes the gap between the 
original and the attributed significance of 
the phrase employed was lightly, perhaps 
unconsciously, leaped. 
a 


THE LITERATURE OF NEGATION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM M, BAKER, 








I once knew a most devoted Christian 
who strongly objected to any quoting of 
Shakespeare in a sermon. Nothing was 
easier, however, than to reconcile him to 
this. As soon as he learned that Paul in his 
sermon on Mars’ Hill had quoted from Pin. 
dar and the Hymn of Cleanthes — from the 
Shakespeares, in fact, of Ais day—he cheer- 
fully acknowledged the right and duty of 
every servant of God to use everything avail- 
able for the Master, even although we had 
to stoop for the same, like David selecting 
the pebbles for the forehead of the cham- 
pion of Gath. SolIdo believe there never 
was a printed page since Cadmus, worst, best, 
or most indifferent, which has not been ruled 
or overruled by the Master for his own 
glorious conquests. Notwithstanding this, 
one cannot but rejoice in reading of a cer- 
tain Brooklyn Sabbath-school which cele- 
brated its anniversary by making a bonfire 
of half a thousand trashy volumes com- 
posing its library; for surely from the ashes 
of books, as well as of harvests and men, 
there springs that which is yet better suited 
to the service of God. In this respect there 
undoubtedly ¢# a law of evolution! and 
there are two points to be made in this mat- 
ter. 

First, commonplace as it is, appetite must 
be fed. A man must eat if he is to exist, is 
to have power upon other men, if he is to 
grow. And, surely, as one’s pbysical na- 
ture is the result of his food, so your exist- 
ence, in a higher sense, your influence, your 
growth will be according to the sort, more 
even than the amount, of your intellectual 
diet. A man no more does without his 
morning paper than without his breakfast. 





the nature of a beefsteak, nor even of acup 
of strongest coffee, as it is of the fiery na- 
ture of a drunkard’s matutinal dram. Your 
daily must be blue with a panic, black with 
the sudden death of some great map, 
yellow with jealous intimation in reference 
to some hitherto idol of public favor, crim 
son with murder, or lurid with at least onv 
great conflagration, or it is almost as color- 
less to you as if never touched by printer’s 
ink. I remember well how I used to be 
greeted by the head of a great publishing 
house in New York, to which I occasionally 
contributed a modest MS.: ‘Anything 
thrilling for us?” he would say, as he took 
my band and shook it cordially. ‘‘Any- 
thing tbrilling? Anything thrilling?” Now 
there is, for instance, a literature of licen- 
tiousness seeking to stimulate and satiate 
that appetite of Nature which is at once 
the basest and the strongest. To change 
the figure, there are underground sewers of 
supply for this vilest of craviogs of which 
even the police are not fully aware. But I 
am not speaking now of that. 

No man rejoices more than I do in the 
suddenly developed appetite for scientific 
information. The amazing supply proves 
that with an improving appetite there 
comes improving food—improving, I mean, 
in this sense, that both craving and supply 
are in the ascending line of that advance 
which we call Progress; a line which is as 
much a law of God as that of the, path of 
the planets. None the less is appetite and 
satisfaction herein purely material. We 
are eager to understand the constitu- 
tion of the sun. We wait with im- 
patience all that is to be learned 
about the transit of Venus. Now the sun 
and Venus are as material as any two 
oranges growing in Florida, imported 
fruit differing merely in dimension, and 
that. the mind in the one case and the body 
as well as the mind in the other feed upon 
them. The universe is but a vast vineyard, 
of which the constellations are merely the 
magnificent clusters — purely material. 
Whatever advance upon the ages past, 
herein is only a sort of celestial sensuality 
when appetite is limited to such food. 
Yes, and the wine crushed from such vint- 
age is magnificent in its sort and scale of 
intoxication too. But this is the point 
attempted here to be made. Appetite must 
be fed. So far as merely material appetite 
and supply is concerned, we have advanced 
until the fields of the material universe 
can only supply us with larger and yet 
larger harvests, but and exclusively of the 
same sheaves, the same clusters. 

The second point ts, appetite will have the 
best in reach. As surely as you turn at 
table from corn bread and bacon to wheat- 
en bread and venison, so certainly will 
you turn from the literature of the material 
universe to that of the spiritual universe 
as it is fairly placed before you. 

What is the element of interest in Homer? 
Olympus rather than Troy; Jove, Mars, 
Minerva, Juno, and the other gods far more 
than Priam, Hector, and Achilles. The 
“ deus ex machina” is, as the poet insisted, 
an actual necessity. All the legendary lore 
and fairy tales of every people prove the 
craving in literature for something more than 
the material, palpable, visible, thoroughly 
understood or understandable things about 
us. And the supernatural in literature is en- 
joyable up to the measure of our sincere be- 
liefin the same, Now listen to Mr. Parton, 
as president of the Radical Club. His creed 
is that ‘the knows nothing.” Here is 
Paganism beggared of its gods; from Jove 
down to goat-hoofed Satyr, not a single god 
left. Even sofar as mere interest is con- 
cerned, the literature of the future will be 
Homer without even a dryad; Dante desti- 
tute not merely of hell, purgatory, paradise, 
but of any hint of a Beatrice. Imagine 
Hamlet without the ghost of his father; the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream with never an 
Oberon or Queen Mab. Only Ariel, re- 
member, enables us to endure Caliban, 
When faith is dead, to make believe in 
anything supernatural will be a dreary toil 
jn literature, from which writer and reader 
will sbrink with equal aversion; and imag. 
ine, if you dare, a literature from whose 
very poetry even everything not in actual 
grasp of the fingers of the five senses is rig- 
idly excluded. Yet there is the appetite in 
every heart, from foundation to ending of 
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science instead. God himself cannot create 
solar systems, however vast and varied, 
passing through whatever harliquinade of 
evolution, enough to satisfy appetite of im- 
material nature for immaterial food. It is 
like quenching the thirst of ambition with 
a glass of lemonade; appeasing the hunger 
of a mother for her dead child with a loaf 
of fruitcake. It was not for increase in 
quantity, but for increase of kind that Alex 
ander sighed after the conquest of the world. 

The appetite proves the food. The struc- 
ture of the eye does not proye more con- 
clusively the existence of light than does the 
craving of the soul prove a knowledge to 
satisfy the same as existing and in reach. 
Do you suppose this hunger can content it- 
self with the iron nuts, all shell and no ker- 
nel, which unbelief is forever cracking for it? 
This increasing denial of everythingin which 
the Christian believes is a literature of bran, 
not even the pretense of flourin it. “ After 
four years’ hard reading, not a particle of 
affirmation from beginning to end, not a 
grain of wheat upon which to feed, not a 
single assertion upon which I could halt if 
it were to rest but for a moment,” was the 
assurance to the writer of a highly intelli- 
gent friend who had laid aside Christianity 
for the thorough investigation of unbelief. 
Surely, if Romanism wearied out the world 
with its affirmations, skepticism is rapidly 
exhausting the expectations of men by the 
dreary, weary monotony of its negations. 

Thafik God for that gospel which satis- 
fies the soul. In our theological seminary, 
I remember the reaction from severe study 
of the sublime themes of revelation pro- 
duced, at times and as an epidemic, a 
species of hysterics, a mania for punning. 
Poorer puns never made in the world, yet 
producing the more laughter just for that. 
And look at men hard at work with the 
severest of all studies—how to outstrip 
rivals in business. What reaction from 
overwork toward humor and fun. Surely, 
the enormous sale of comic ** alminax” and 
the like tells of the strain, tense and terri- 
ble, from which it is the reaction; and this 
very reaction swings further, thank God, 
than that. There is an intense yearning 
from the wrong and sin and defect and toil 
‘and ruin of this world toward that ultimate 
justice, pardon, perfection, rest, salvation 
assured in and by the Gospel. Never fear 
but that the Gospel is going more and more 
into literature—daily reading for daily 
want. Not merely the sublime informa- 
tion it supplies as to God and Heaven and 
man in general; but what it tells of God 
as being also a man dying and living again 
here among us, expressly to satisfy deepest 
daily need. The fact that religious litera- 
ture has the largest of all circulation proves 
both appetite and satisfaction of appetite. 

If a man pours a bottle of strychnine’ 
down his throat, whatever harm he does 
himself, his act, at least, leaves the bottle 
empty. But a thoroughly bad book is as 
full for the thousandth drinker as for the 
first—not merely infernal, but efernal. Now 
woman’s war upon intemperance is giving 
her a new sense of power in every other di- 
rection. And we all know what amazing 
talent the sex is developing. as writers for 
the press. Weare charmed of her power 
of saying to the very heart of men that 
which is the inmost heart of the subject 
upon which she writes, and we gladly know 
how much deeper than man is the devotion 
of her heart to Christ. May it not be that 
woman is to produce a religious literature 
such as the world has never as yet pos- 
sessed. 

Tn any case science has nothing to tell us 
apart from the mere soi, whether of earth 
or-sun, from which it cannot liftits feet to 
save its life. As to skepticism, all the inter- 
est which attaches to it is purely because 
of the profound interest of men in the 
revelation which it attacks. But the one 
note of the cuckoo is not so wearisome as 
the everlasting ‘‘No! no! no!” which is 
the ove note of unbelief Here isa ‘‘dam- 
nable iteration” which a patient world can- 
not forever survive. Purely in the light of 
a literature which ts to interest, skepticism 
must bit upon a new God, upon another 
Cprist.. Until it can portray a Saviour from 
the terrible woes of life more satisfying to 
tue hunger of men, the hunger of brain and 
heart, it cannot compete with that litera- 
ture whit) accepts and urges the Gospel of 
our God 
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Tuer led him forth. The morning sun 
Was shining wide o’er field and rill; 
The glory of a day begun 
Was in the sky, was on the hill, 
Was in the wild birds’ early trill. 


His form was high, his cheek was fair, 
The star of youth was on his brow, 
The shadow of his falling hair 
Was turning, in the early glow, 
To the clear suushine’s rippling flow. 


They led him forth. They bade him look 
His very last upon the day, 

And from his eyes the bandage took 
One moment, that the morning’s ray 
Might bless him ere he passed away. 


He looked around. He looked above, 
On purple mount and tender sky, 
Then turned and gazed on human love, 
In sweet girl faces hurrying by, 
And bowed his noble head to die. 


When lo! from out the heaving throng 
Behold a sudden form appear! 

Ethereal as a dreaming song 
Stealing through fragrant groves to cheer 
The restless spirit of the ear. 


A girlish form, so mystic bright, 
The very guards were touched by fear 
And trembled backward as the light 
Of her pure glance fell on them, clear 
As moonlight shimmering on the mere. 


He shall not die, she said, and laid 
Her woman’s band upon his breast, 
Her bright smile glowing undismayed 
From out her locks, as from the west 
Looks forth a young star’s joyful crest. 


And such, the legend runs, her grace, 
And such the power of her mien, 

She seemed to fill the market-place 
With sense of angel forms serene 
And sound of harps that sang unseen. 


He shall not die / and from the crowd 
She led him forth, while heavenly awe 
Fell on each wondering heart, and bowed 
The head of every mortal there, 
Filling the silence like a prayer. 


She led him forth, and none might say 
If earth or Heaven was in the power 

Of that young maiden’s love that day, 
To still the passions ofthe hour | 
And baffle vengeance in its flower. 


We only know they passed unharmed 
By peasant’s cot and noble’s hall, 

And, in their youth and beauty armed, 
Sped scathiess through the city’s wall 
And vanished from the sight of all. 





Science. 





Pror. Mayer, of. Hoboken, continues to 
cultivate the science of acoustics with great 
success. At the last meeting of the National 
Academy in Washington, a few weeks ago, he 
read an important paper upon the duration of 
the sensation of sound upon the auditory 
nerve, and applied his results to explain the 
phenomena of accordance.. His investigations 
lead to a new theory of accordance, differing 
only slightly from that of Hélmholtz,; but en- 
tirely free from some most formidable objec- 
tions, which embarrass the hypothesis of the 
German physicist. It appears that, just es a 
flash of light leaves its impression upon the 
retina, so a sound continues to be heard by the 
ear for a short interval after the vibrations 
cease to agitate the membranes of the tym- 
panum ; and, further, the higher the pitch the 
shorter this persistence, 80 that a low note con- 
tinues to be beard longer after its cessation 
than a high one. This interval of persistence 
ranges from something like 1.10 of asecond for 
the lowest notes.of an organ to 1.1000 of a 
second for its highest (we write from memory, 
and do not pretend to exactness as to the num- 
bers). The experiment by which this is shown 
is as follows: A disc of tin or paper, pierced 
with several equidistant orifices, is mounted 
upon a horizontal shaft, so that it can be made 
to revolve with any desired rapidity. Close to 
one side of the disc is placed a tuning-fork, and 
and on the other side, just opposite the fork, 
the mouth of a so-called resonator, which acts 
much like the common hearing trumpet in 
strengthening the sound and conveying it to 
the ear. Suppose now the tuning-fork is made 
to sound. If one of the holes in the dise be 
between the fork and the mouth of the re- 
sonator, the sound will be loudly heard by the 
observer; but if an unpierced portion of the 
disc intervene, he will hear nothing. If, then 
the disc be made to revolve slowly, the sound 
will alternately strengthen and die out, the 
rapidity of the intermission increasing with the 
velocity of the disc, until finally, when this 
velocity attains 8 certain value, depending on 











the pitch of the tuning-fork, all sense of dis- 
continuity will vanish and the sound will be. 
come smooth and uninterrupted. In this case 
the persistence of the particular note ex- 
Perimented with will just equal the time re- 
quired by the disc to bring two successive 
apertures before the mouth of the resonator; 
and by simply dividing the time of one revolu- 
tion of the disc (ascertained by a proper counter 
of any kind) by the number of apertures we 
get the result sought for. 

Now for the explanation of concord. When 
two or more notes are sounded at the same 
time, every one knows that beats or alternate 
re-enforcements and weakenings of the sound 
result, caused by the interference of the sound- 
waves. If the notes are very nearly (of course, 
not exactly) of the same pitch, the beats will 
be slow and easily distinguishable by the ear; 
but as the pitches differ more and more the 
beats will become more rapid, giving rise to 
the grating discord of a dissonance. But when 
the notes bear certain relations to each other 
the beats vanish, and we have a smooth, con- 
tinuous compound sound, which we call a 
chord. 

Prof. Mayer’s explanation of this is simply 
that in the case of a chord the interval of time 
between two successive beats is less than the 
‘* persistence” of the highest of the notes in 
the combination, so that there is no sensation 
of discontinuity ; while in a discord the beat 
interval exceeds the ‘‘ persistence,’’ and a dis- 
agreeable sensation of intermittence follows. 

According to Helmholtz, in order to produce 
a chord, it is simply necessary that the number 
of beats per second should exceed 70—a result 
perfectly true for the particular octave within 
the range of which his experiments were 
mainly confined, but not true at all for notes 
several octaves lower or higher. 


....Some attention is being given tothe sub- 
ject of the origin of maritime plants on Alpine 
hights in various parts of the world. They 
are found not only in the mountains of Scot- 
land, in Switzerland, and other places not so 
very remote ; but in the Rocky Mountains, at 
great hights and far away from what would be 
considered their natural localities, at the sea- 
level and by the seaside. Professor 
Balfour, one of the most distinguished 
of European botanists, in a recent paper on 
the subject, regards the possibilities to be 
that they were carried up by the gradual up- 
heaval of the land, or that they formed part of 
a generally distributed flora of an Arctic race, 
in which only those on these elevations and 
those by the seaside have sustained themselves, 
the intermediate district, having been overrun 
by anewer created German flora, which may 
have overrun and killed out the older floral in- 
habitants of the land. Both of these-views have 
difficulties and are probably wide of the mark, 
and it is probable that the real cause has not 
yet been struck on byany one. Prof. Balfour 
himself doubts the elevation idea, as that 
would call for a degree of submergence of some 
of the Scotch hills, unsupported by any other 
evidence. Might not a possibility, at least, as 
free from objections as some of the others, be 
found in the probability of birds carrying the 
seeds up, in the past ages, in their feet or in 
their feathers? There may be no aquatic birds 
now to frequent those hights; but there might 
have been in the past, when, perhaps, the 
hights were not so great as now and when 
inland salt seas were common. At the 
present time maritime plants appear inland 
by these causes. At Syracuse, N. Y., when all 
the salt known was one small Indian spring, 
there could not bave been a large list of salt- 
water plants ; but now, since the bowels of the 
earth have been made to give up extensive 
streams of salt water, quite a large list of the 
plants of the seaside are found there, and all 
the probabilities are in fayor of their being 
gradually brought there by birds. Certainly 
there is this in their favor which does not exist 
in these Alpine hights—that the elements at 
Syracuse are extremely favorable to the exist- 
ence and spread of a plant after a chance seed 
has once sprouted there. Still, although the 
salt may be wanting, there may be other 
elements of success in the Alpine regions 
which balance that. But the whole subject is 
one which awaits further developments, 

.+." Softly grasp the stinging nettle 

Is will sting you for your pams; 
But gwasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it sodt as silk remains.” 
Many a boy can testify to the truth of these 
old rhymes. The philosophy of this result has, 
however, never been explained ; although it ts 
assumed that the sudden seizure of the nettle 
crushed the poison cells and scattered the 
contents before there was time for the iiquid 
to enter the skin through the delicate tube 
which punctures it. These little bags of poison 
are situated on the surface of the leaf and are 
terminated by the sharp hair-like tube, which 
operates as above described during the sting- 
ing process. Attention has been drawn to 


this subject recently by a paper of M. Naudin, 
well known to those who take an interest in 
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vegetable biology, who was drawn to study it 
by asingular circumstance. A violent gale of 
wind blew offan immense quantity of nearly 
mature oranges on the 12th of February of 
this year. Large masses of stinging nettles 
(Ortica dioica) covered the ground beneath 
the trees; and in collecting the fallen fruit, 
just after the storm, it was found that the 
nettles had lost their stinging power. They 
could be handled with ‘tas much im- 
punity as lettuce leaves,” says M. Naudin. 
A careful examination proved that the net 
tles had preserved all their stinging prickles, 
and that none of the poison-bags had been in 
the slightest degree ruptured, but yet had been 
emptied of their contents. He found that it 
took eight days before enough was secreted to 
fill the bags again. He. supposes that the 
poisonous matter must be exceedingly volatile 
and was drained out through the hairs by the 
violence of the storm. It is more than likely 
that this little bit of experience of M. Naudin’s 
will attract still more attention to this curious 
subject ; and we shall look with eager interest 
for the explanation what “use” the stings 
are in the economy of the plant. 


...-1n the last number of Silliman’s Journal 
Prof. A. W. Wright, of New Haven, publishes 
an important article on the polarization of the 
zodiacal light. By a series of exceedingly del- 
icate and most ingeniously managed observa- 
tions he has settled the fact of its polarization 
and determined the ratio of the polarized to 
the unpolarized light. He summarizes his re- 
sults as follows: 

1, The zodiacal light is polarized ina plane 
passing through the sun. 

2. The amount of polarization is almost cer- 
tainly as much as 15 per cent., but can hardly 
be as much as 20 per cent. 

3. The spectrum of the light is not percepti- 
bly different from that of sunlight, except in 
intensity. 

4 The light is derived from the sun and is 
reflected from solid matter. 

5. This solid matter consists of small bodies 
(meteoroids) revolving about the sun in orbits 
crowded together toward the ecliptic. 

It appears to us, however, that the conclu- 
sion as to the solidity of the particles is hardly 
so certain as represented. It rests upon a dis- 
cussion of Zéllner’s, in which he tries to show, 
but by reasoning by no means beyond criti- 
cism, that small liquid or gaseous bodies can- 
not exist permanently in interplanetary space; 
but, if g , must expand indefinitely, until 
they lose their identity and are diffused in 
space, or, if liquid, must first evaporate and 
then expand. According to Ziliner, there- 
fore, liquids and gases can only be found on 
bodies whose mass is sufficient to supply the 
attraction necessary to maintain their separate 
existence. If Zdllner is correct, Prof. Wright’s 
conclusion as to the solidity of the particles 
which cause the zodiacal light is irrefragable ; 
otherwise, not. 


...-The second bulletin of the U. 8. Geolog- 
ical Survey contains a paper by Prof. Cope on 
the age of the lignite and other corresponding 
formations of the West, and especially its 
supposed equivalent in Northern Colorado. 
He refers to his determination of the Upper 
Missouri formation as cretaceous, in 1868; of the 
Wyoming Bitter Creek series as of the same 
age, in 1872. He now adds the Colorado strata 
to the same, on the evidence of vertebrate re- 
mains procured by himself during the past 
season, under Dr. F. V. Hayden. These re- 
mains consisted of Dinosauria of three species, 
tortoises of five, and a single species of croc- 
odile. Healso points out that the tortoises 
are identical with species discovered by Dr. 
Hayden in the Fort Union formation of 
Dakota. He identifies the Colarado beds with 
this group, and believes that they are, there- 
fore, of cretaceous age, stating that it was the 
first time such identification had béen made. 
He states that the stratigraphers and vegeta- 
ble paleontologists have regarded all these 
beds as tertiary; but he believes that the 
animal and especially the vertebrate paleon- 
tology requires their reference to the creta. 
ceous period. He states, moreover, that the 
evidence from paleontology is discrepant, and 
that it must be conceded thata tertiary flora 
was cotemporary with a cretaceous fauna. He 
quotes Dr. Hayden as having shown that there 
is no physical interruption in the series of 
deposits above enumerated, and that the in- 
congruity in the paleontology is to be regarded 
as evidence that no extiuction or recreation of 
a general character had taken place during 
this time; that the apparent interruption in 
the vertebrate life in the disappearance of 
large land saurians and appearance of land 
mammalia is due to the irruption. of the lat- 
ter, by migration, probably from the south. 


....Most of the European scientists live tos 
ripe old age. M. Fee, recently deceased, 
reached his 85th year. He was born in Ar- 
dennes, France, and was a prolific writer on 
cryptogamic plants and one of the leading 
authorities on ferns 
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Missions, 


THE most interesting feature of this year’s 
Anniversary of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society seems to have been the address 
of Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud, one of the pioneers of 
the Santhal Mission. The Santhals, according 
t° their own traditions, came from Armenia, 
whence they brought a legend of the Flood. 
They gradually migrated through Central Asia, 
until they reached the Punjaub, in India, where 
they made their home before the advent of the 
Hindus. By the latter they have been greatly 
oppressed and driven from place to place, until 
they settled in their present home, Santhalis- 
tan, on the south side of the Ganges, about 150 
miles northwest of Calcutta. They are a dark- 
errace than the Hindus, are more strongly 
built, and, while less clever, are more honest, 
Their villages are presided over by a chief, four 
other officers, and two priests, The third offi- 
cer has the curious office of looking after the 
morals of the young people, and sometimes of 
the older ones also. If two young persons 
make love without his knowledge, he has them 
brought before the council and punished. If 
he should catch a young man anda young 
woman talking to one another, the first thing 
he asks of the man is whether he will 
marry her or not. If he says ‘Yes,’ it is 
well, and the only penalty is a drink all round 
—tbe Santhals being very fond of drink and of 
getting drunk; but if he answers in the nega- 
tive, the censor of morals at once proceeds to 
administer a sound thrashing. The Santbals 
have three courts—the highest one being the 
General Assembly of the whole nation, which 
meets once a year, during the hunting season. 
The condition of this people has been deplora- 
ble. The Hindus oppress and defraud them, 
their own chiefs do the same, and their religion 
is a demon worship, which only adds to their 

















misery. Mr. Skrefsrud’s first night in San- 


thalistan impressed him so deeply that he 
resolved, with his colleague, Mr. Borrensen, to 
devote his life to the evangelization of the 
Santhals. The place in which he slept was 
dedicated to the worship of the gods, and here 
his coat was eaten up during the night by 
white ants. We will let Mr. Skrefsrud tell his 
own story of the commencement of the mis- 
sion: 
“‘The first thing we did was to learn the lan- 
age; and it was no easy task, as it is one of 
fre most difficult languages under the sun. 
When I tell you it has ee ara ae tenses, 
you will understand what it is like. The 
sounds are so outlandish that it is very difficult 
pronounce them. The’ first thing we did 
was to take a looking-glass. I[ put a Santhal 
and myself before the looking-glass; and I 
looked into his mouth and saw how its: muscles 
and sinews formed themselves and on what 
part the tongue would strike. I tried again and 
again. I looked into his mouth, then into my 
own mouth, and, having got out the sounds, we 
classified them. We had small books and pen- 
cils, and whenever a Santhal said anything we 
would write it down. They would then chatter 
about that, and the consequence was that we 
got ten words instead of one. . . . We 
threw ourselves entirely among the people. 
We went to their hunting excursions, to their 
fursrals, their marriage festivities, wherever 
they had services to their gods; and when they 
went to the field or to the forest to cut fuel 
we went with them, and thus we made friends 
with them. Westudied their mythology, their 
irstitutions, their habits, traditions, and char- 
acter, because we thought it was necessary, be- 
fore we could do mg Bre the people, to 
know them thoroughly. e used to sit on the 
floor like a tailor and eat with these people, 
with our hands; and we slept in their cow- 
houses. Sometimes at these hunting excur- 
sions we had 10,000 Santhals to speak to. We 
would go into-the midst of them and begin to 
sing a hymn which we had been able to trans- 
late into the Santhal language to their own 
tunes, for our English tunes had no meaning to 
them. ‘They thus took a fancyto us. They 
carried the hymns to their sweethearts in the 
village, who taught them to other girls, and so 
the Word of God ran round all the villages.” 


This intense work soon received its reward. 
After more than a year, three boys were in- 
structed and baptized. Then some girls be- 
came Christians. They caught the prayerful 
spirit of their teachers and continued steadfast 
in prayer for their heathen relatives. Then a 
man came to them, in pursuance of a dream, 
fle was taught, believed, went away; and in 
the course of a few days returned with the 
news that his village peeople wanted to become 
Christians. In the course of a month he 
brought five villages to the knowledge of 
Christ. The missionaries persuaded the San- 
thal chiefs to tolerate those among them who 
became Christians. The converts now began 
to build their own chapels, to maintain their 
own preachers and school masters, and to pray 
in their villages. After six years’ labor, there 
are between 600 and 700 communicants. The 
drinking money is now put into the mission- 
pox. 500 chiefs came to Mr. Skrefsud, before 
heleft, with the desire to become Christians, 
and the missionaries are obliged to restrain 
rather than to urge the people to baptism. 


...-Among the Armenians the first Sunday 
ya Lent iss day of drunkenness and revelry. 
It is the last day preceding the long lenten 

"fast, g0@ is kept, or rather desecrated, with 
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wine, dancing, and all manner of noise. When 
Dr. Raynolds, A. B. C. F. M. missionary at 
Van, Central Turkey, objected—that this was 
the Lord’s day, which should be kept holy—he 
received the answer: “ Well, it is not right: 
but never mind. The Lord is merciful, and 
to-morrow is fast, when we can repent of it 
all.’ If any doubt be expressed of their salva- 
tion, the reply is likely to be: “‘ Are we Turks? 
Weare Christians... We. have been baptized. 
We receive the communion. The Lamb and 
the Virgin will plead for us. At the worst, a 
short season in purgatory will set us all right.’’ 
This false security, rooted by ages of false 
teaching, makes the reception of the simple 
Gospel difficult. It was gratifying to the mis- 
sionary to find that this year the services at 
the two chapels‘of Van held their own against 
the universal revelry that prevailed around 
them, 

--..The English,.Baptists have a mission 
among the inbabitants of Sikkim, a mountain- 
ous country, situated to the north of Bengal 
and near Thibet. The people are called 
Lepchas, and the mission among them has its 
center at Darjeeling. The Lepchas are de- 
scribed as a simple ;people, without caste, of 
fair complexion, amiable, gentle, attached to 
home and family. They are trustful and 
honest, and will leave their grain and other 
property in the open flelds withous fear of any- 
thing being removed. ‘They worship a spirit of 
good and one of evil. They bave a king, whose 
position is merely honorary, the mountain- 
sides which they inhabit being divided among 
15 chiefs, who administer the affairs of the peo- 
ple. The Buddhists have gained much in- 
fluence among them, as is shown, for instance, 
by their law against theft. If anything is 
stolen from a common man, the thief is re- 
quired to give back double ; but if he roba 
lama, he is mulcted sixteen times the value. 
These mountaineers are giving a very friendly 
hearing to the Gospel. 


.eeeThe Free Church of Scotland is very 
actively engaged in mission work among the 
Jews. One of its most important centers of 
labor is Constantinople. - On Feb. 26th the first 
examination of the German school was held in 
the new building erected last year. This edi- 
fice forms a stately block and comprises 40 
rooms, with class-room for 300 scholars and a 
chapel seating 100 persons. It was erected ata 
cost of about $30,000. The school is divideg 
into two departments—the German, with 130 
scholars, aud the Italian, with 60. The scholars 
were examined in the Scriptures, the Shorter 
Catechism, and in five languages—German, Ital- 
ian, French, English, and Hebrew. The school 
has been the means of bringing many to Christ 
and has awakened a deep interest in a large cir- 
cle of Jewish parents. 


....The Jewish periodicals, says The Free 
Church (Scotch) Record, are making lament over 
the dissolution of the synagogue at Rome. It 
would appear thatthe members are no longer 
required by the law to contribute to its sup- 
port, and they are taking advantage of their 
liberty. There are still a few devoted men 
who are willing to bear any burdens; bot an 
extraordinary apathy has affected the major- 
ity, and not only the places of worship, but 
the denominational schools are deserted. 
Parents send their children to the Roman 
Catholic schools, and do not even take the 
trouble to see that they are relieved from at- 
tendance when religions instruction is given, 
The Jews in Rome number about 5,000, 


....The Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa has since the annexation of Cape Col- 
ony to Great Britain, in 1806, been largely de- 
pendent upon Scotland for the supply of its 
ministers. In the present conflict between the 
liberal and orthodox parties the Scotchmen 
stand by the latter. The Liberals have formed 
a society called ‘‘ The Church Defense Associ- 
ation,’’ for the defense of those who have been 
cited before the church courts for unsoundness 
in the faith. According to the almanac of 1872, 
the Reformed Dutch Church of South Africa 
has 100 congregations, 91 ministers, 10 licen- 
tiates, 18 missionaries, 78,767 communicants, 
and a total of 187,931. 

.... The General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland has for this year chosen as its 
moderator Dr. Stewart, af Leghorn, the warm 
supporter of evangelical religion in Catholic 
lands and especially of the Waldensian Mis- 
sions, This choice indicates that the Conti. 
nental work, in which the Free Church is 
already extensively engaged, will receive the 
prominent attention of the Assembly. 


..»-A new mission has.been begun in Ben- 
gal. The missionary is Babu Mathuranath 
Basu, a graduate of the.Calcutia University. 
He will be supported by. a Bengali merchant, 
member of the Free Church (Scotch). We have 
here, therefore, an entirely native mission. 


...-The order of Jesuits counts among its 
9,101 members no-less: than 1,558 missionaries 
who are employed in America, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, By 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 12. 
THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS—Maxx 1, 
16—27. 








In coming into this world to save it, Jesus 
Christ took upon himself “ the form of a serv. 
ant.” Asachild he was subject unto earthly 
parents, as a man he was obedient unto God ; 
and among men as one who served them; but 
in his public ministry and teaching Jesus stood 
as the representative of Divine authority, and 
declared that the only way of securing God’s 
favor was by becoming his servant. “All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father,”’ 
he said. “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke [or collar of servitude] upon 
you and learn of me.”’ He called himself mas- 
ter—not teacher or example merely—of all 
who would be saved. ‘One is your master, 
even Christ,”’ he said to his disciples. When 
he saw Simon and Andrew, and again James 
and John, at their nets, Jesus commanded 
them to follow him, telling them of the power 
over others he would giveto them. When his 
voice was heard in the synagogue, it was “as 
one that had authority.” Even unclean spirits 
he commanded, and they obeyed him. His 
closing words to his disciples before bis ascen- 
sion had already been proved true: ‘‘ All power 
is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” 

Jesus as the servant of men receives uni- 
versal approval. Jesus as a master is not so 
widely popular. Everybody is willing to be 
served by Jesus. Not all are willing to be 
servants of Jesus. More prayers are offered 
up to tell Jesus what he can do to please the 
suppliants than to ask of Jesus what the sup- 
pliants can do to please him. More praises are 
accorded to Jesus for what he is willing to do 
in carrying out the plans of his people than for 
his readiness to direct his people’s plans. Any 
man is glad to feel that Jesus is his partner in 
business, if the Divine partner increases the 
profits without drawing anything out. Not 
every business man wants to feel that Jesus is 
his partner, with the right to direct every in- 
vestment and to indicate the use ofall the pro- 
ceeds. Much of what is called childlike faith is 
in the direction of selfish desire, A child who 
is going on a pic-nic will perhaps ask God 
sweetly, in the name of Jesus, for a pleas. 
ant day to-morrow, when he will not think 
of praying for submission to God’s will as to 
the weather—rain or shine. That child was 
not avery strange one who, when told that 
another piece of rich cake would make her 
sick, said, pleadingly : ‘‘Let me eat the cake, 
Mamma, and then pray God thatit won’t hurt 
me.” Calling on Jesus as our servant is quite 
another thing from going to Jesus as his serv- 
ants ; but the two things are often confounded. 

Children and older ones should learn that the 
only safe way for them is to be in the service 
of Jesus. If they have everything else with- 
out this they yet lack the one thing needful for 
salvation. This service is as sweet as it is safe. 
“My yoke is easy and my burden is light,” 
says Jesus, and in it ‘ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” God’s way for us is better than 
our way for ourselves."” The right mode of 
praying is to pray for light as to the way in 
which Jesus would lead us and for strength to 
walk in that way. Jesus is to be praised not 
because he heeds every call to do as we desire; 
but because he is always ready to show us the 
path of duty, of safety, of true happiness. It 
is a comfort to feel ourselves in the loving 
service of him unto whom all power is given 
of God, and to hear from him the assurance: 
“Tf any man serve me, him will my Father 
honor.” 

e 


Part II of “The Scholar’s Hand-book of 
the International Lessons,” by Rev. E. W 
Rice, is published by the American Sunday. 
school Union, on Studies in Mark. Those who 
have used this work in the last six months will 
welcome the new issue for the remainder of 
the year. Its explanations, notes, pictures, 
illustrative incidents, outlines, and questions 
make it of real value to the average scholar 
In his introductory note prefacing this work 
Dr. John Hall says: 

‘* Most instructors are tem 
mucb knowledge on the ca ar men 
As it is popularly expressed, they are ‘ above 
the heads’ of their Js we My friend, the 
painstaking author of this little book (for it is 
much more than a compilation), is in cireum- 
stances to learn the actual wants of Sunday- 


schools, and the amount of labor he has given 


to this effort will be appreciated most fully by 


prea pred have themselves toiled to ‘make 

.-eIt certainly seems unfair to expect ehil- 
dren to attend church services in which na pro- 
vision is made for their instruction. Either 
they ought not to he saked toa share in the 
duties of the sanctuary or they ought'to be 
given # share in its privileges. Rey, Dr. 
Donelson, of Toledo. Obio, pleading for at 











least an occasional sermon, or illustration, or 
word to the children by their pastor in bis 
ordinary service, says that a child is willing to 
draw blanks once in a while as a sermon 
hearer—for all of us do that; but he is not 
willing to draw blanks fifty-two Sundays in a 
year. Yet he has to do no better than this in 
some parishes, 


-++-It is well said by the Examiner and Chron- 
icles 

“Very few people imagine how figurative 
much preaching and prayer-meeting talk is 
until they sit down and endeavor to explain it 
toa child. When we realize how unmeaniog 
many of our common phrases are to the 
young we shall cease to wonder that they are 
no oftener moved by ‘religious truth.’ oth- 
ing helps like apt illustration and specific in- 
struction."’ 
Even such words as “salvation” and “faith,” 
and such phrases as ‘*‘ Come to Jesus,’’ “ Look 
and live,’ and “‘Now is the accepted time’”’ 
need no little explanation and illustration to 
give them any well-defined meaning in the 
mir.d of the average Sunday-school scholar. A 
prominent difficulty in the way of good Sunday- 
school teaching is the fact that teachers use so 
iany words which their scholars do not uuder- 
stand. 


-...In bis annual report to the Pennsyl- 
vapia Sunday-school Convention, Rev. E. W. 
Rice, makes these wise suggestions as to the 
character of work to be prosecuted through 
local conveations and institutes : 

“Methods for further improving the most 
advanced schools must be more carefully con- 
sidered. Educational systems are more easily 
esrried upward by lifting at the top than by 
prying at the bottom of them. ence, the 
more you can improve the most advanced 
school, the wider you make the gap between it 
and the average Sabbath-school, the more sure- 
ly will the latter improve. 

‘On the other hand, the best plans for up- 
lifting the many feeble and ordinary country 
Sabbath-schools must receive added attention 
in conventions and institutes. The special 
methods required by their peculiar circum- 
stances must be studied with a greater discrim- 
ination and witha wider and more accurate 
knowledge of the facts.’’ 


--..The current of Sunday-school opinion 
sets strongly against the “talking superin- 
tendent.’’ In an essay on The Model Superin- 
tendent, read at a Wisconsin Convention and 
published in The Interior, it is said of the ideal 
head of a good Sunday-school: 

**Heshould not talk much. Every one, in- 
cluding the most talkative superintendent in 
the land, will at once assent to this, the diffi- 
culty being that some talking is necessary and 
proper, and no limit can be fixed as the golden 
mean for all or for any oneschool. In any 
ease the limit should beavery close one. A 
superintendent should be felt more than 
heard, should let his influence forth to the 
school through channels more powerful for 
good than words can be; and, if he is at all in 
doubt as to how much talking may properly 
be done, give the school the benefit of the 
doubt and err on the safe side.” 


.--The chairman of a recent state Sunday- 
schooi convention suggested to the delegates 
who were to participate in the discussion of 
the hour that they should first wr'te down the 
ove point they wished to make on the topic 
before the convention, and then rise and state 
it. Itis well for any speaker to know before 
he begins to talk just what he wants to say. 
His hearers will then be more likely to know 
what he has said, when he is through with his 
speech. 

...-An error which has done no little harm 
in the Sunday-school is thus pointed out by the 
Christian Union : 

**The common idea that anysort of teachers 
will do for the younger classes has done very 
much toward making poor sorts of Sunday- 
schools. Agassiz used to say that the best 
teachers should initiate the studies and guide 
the early development of children. It is the 
primary and younger pupils that need special 
care taken of them in this respect.” 

...-The lecturing teacher and the speech- 
making superintendent are less and less in 
favor with Sunday-school workers. At the 
Ohio Convention a pastor said: ‘* Superintend- 
ents commonly talk too much in their schools.’ 
A superintendent replied: “TI find, if I once 
begin to talk, I talk too long ; soI never begin 
in my school.” 


-... The superintendent who would have his 
school show reverence in its exercises of wor 
ship must himself be reverent in all those exer. 
cises. His manner in Bible-reading, in prayer, 
and in singing, as well as in approaching each 
part of the service, will influence unconsciously 
the entire school. 


+The question of the propriety of choos- 
ing a lady superintendent of the Sunday-school 
when she is the ‘tbest man” is thus met by 
The Christian at Work: 

‘t Why in the world should not a lady super- 


nies he Saqeap-echonl, while Victoria sits on 


sseeA lady delegate at the Ohio Sunday- 
sehool Convention said; “ The superintendent 
should manage the teachers, the teachers 
should manage the children, and the children 
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odimmnaninamnbiaes 








could easily manage their pareats. So all 


would be taken care of.” 


--+-It is reported in the London Sunday- 
school Teacher that ata Sunday-school held at 
Retzebery, Germany, a nobleman, governor of 
the province, teaches one of the classes in the 
Sunday-school and his man servant teaches 
another.”’ 


-.--A correspondent in Kansas City, Mo., of 
of the Richmond (Va) Harnest Worker sub- 
scribes himself: ‘*A Sunday-sehool Scholar, 
1819—1874.” Fifty-five years as a scholar in 
the Bible school isa record which few persons 
can show. 


--.-A union gathering of Sunday-school 
workers for the study of the International Les- 
sons is announced for each Saturday evening, 
at ‘Phe Gospel Tent,” corner of Broad Street 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 


.... Tbe Kansas Sunday-school Convention is 
to be held at Atchison, Oct. 27—29. A good 
programme for it is already announced. 





Education. 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS, 


Juiy 8tu.—Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


JULY 9TH.—Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, 
JuLy 10TH.— West Virginia College, Fleming- 
n. 





JULY 12Ts.—Jowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
oo 151TH.—Middlebury College, Middlebury, 





COMMENCEMENTS HELD. 


...- College of New Jersey (Princeton), June 
25th. Graduating class, 99. A.M. in course, 
3U. Honorary degrees: A. M.—Geo. W. 
Schach and Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelpbia. 
Pi.D.—Edgar Holden, M.D., Newark, N. J. 
D. 8.—Prof. B. Waterhouse Hawkins. D.D.— 
Rey. P. A. Studdeford, of Lambertville, N. J.; 
Rev. George 8. Mott, of Flemington, N. J.; 
Rev. Charles E. Knox, of Newark; Rev. J. 
Aspinwall Hodge, of Hartford, Ct.; and Louis 
Ruffat, of the Geneva Theological Seminary, 
Switzerland. LL.D.—Prof. James McClure, 
Philadelphia, and Hon. Amzi Dodd, Vice 
Chancellor of N. J. Prizes were awarded as 
follows: 

The Maclean Prize, James Pennewell, of 
Delaware. Junior Orators.—First Medalist, 
Arthur Newman, of New York ; Second Medal- 
ist, Dudley G. Wooten, of Texas; Third Medal- 
ist, John P. Campbell, of New York; Fourth 
Medalist, James Pennewell, of Delaware. The 
George Botts Bible-class Prizes to John G. 
Reid, of New York, and J. J. Chisolm, of South 
Carolina. The Dickinson Prize, Arthur New- 
‘man, of New York. The Class of 1859 Prize of 
$140 for English Literature, DeLauncy Nicholl, 
of New York. The Ciass of 1861 Mathematical 
Prize of $80, Chandler White Ricker, of New 
Jersey. The Science and Religious Prize of 
$100, Allan Marquand, of New York. The 
French Literature Prize of $50, Gustav A. End- 
lick, of Pennsylvania. The $50 Analytical 
Chemistry Prize, H.R. Butler, of New York. 
The English Essay Prize of $50, Archibald Al- 
exander, of New York. The Political Science 
Prize of $50, Thomas H. Atherton, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Mental Science Prize of $50, Arch- 
ibald Alexander, of New York. 

The following fellowships were award cd: 

The Marquand Classical Fellowship to An- 
drew F. West, of Kentucky. The Mathematical 
Fellowship to George H. Ferris, of Michigan. 
The Chancellor Green Mental Science Fellow- 
ship to Samuel Ross Wiuvens, Jr., of New 
Jersey. The Class of 1860 Experimental Science 
Fellowship to Alexander Reed Whitehill, of 
Pennsylvania. The Boudinot Historical Fel- 
lowship to John Wesley Gephart, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Boudinot Modern Language Fel- 
lowship to David Compton, of New Jersey. 


--.. Columbia College, New York City, June 
24th. Graduating class, 25. M.A., in course, 
19. C.E.—John Gedney, Mott Cameron. M. 
E.—William de Liesseline Benedict, John Ged- 
ney, Mott Cameron, Samuel Morris Lillie, 
George Murray, Eben Erskine Olcott, Francis 
Bell Forsyth Rhodes, and Frederick Harrison 
Williams. Honorary degrees: LL. D.—Rey. 
Eben Edwards Beardsley, New Haven, Conn. 
8. T. D.—Rey, Joseph Hart Clinch, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Jacob Cooper, D. C. L., Professor 
of Greek, Rutgers College, New Jersey; Rey. 
William Henry Harison, Newark, N. J.; Rey. 
Robert Norris Merritt, Morristown, N. J. 
Prizes and scholarships were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

For in German (more advanced 
class).—First prize, $30, Herman Drisler; sec- 
ond prize, $20, William Cleveland Thayer. 
Less Advanced Class.—First prize, $30, William 
Christopber Rhinelander; second prize, $20, 
Frederick Stillwell Ackerman. of the 
Alumni Association.—To the most faithful and 
deserving student of the Graduating Class. 
prize $50, George Forrest Butterworth. Junior 
Greek Prize.—Firet prize, $300, Edward Delavan 
Perry ; second prize, $150, Wm. James Adams, 
Joho A. Browning. io 
First prize, $100, Pierre P. Harrower; second 
prize, $50, F. W. Hemrichs. Scholarships, 1874 

Freshman Class.—Scholership in Latin, John 


Bosktiog Panes scholarsbip in Rhetoric, William 
Hen 


de, Jr.; scholarsbip in Math 
Charlies Montague Ward. Raises ton, 
Scholarship Greek, Eugene Seligman; 
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scholarship in Latin, 

Sprague; scholarship in History, David Cal- 
man; scholarship in Mathematics, Frederick 
Oakes; Junior . —Scholarship in Greek, 
Edward Lyman Short; scholarship in Chem- 
istry, Randolph Hurry; scholarship in Me- 
chanics, Harry Innes Bodley, Jr.; scholarship 
in English, Harry Innes Bodley, Jr.; scholar- 
ship in Latin, Edward Willard Price. ware 
Mines— Torrey Prizes.—Prize in Qualitative - 
sis, Nathaniel Wie Lord; prize in Assay- 
ng, Eben Erskine Olcott. 


..-» Yale College, New Haven, Conn., June 
2th. Graduating classes: B.A., 125; Ph. D., 
4; C. E.,2; LL.B., 20; M.D., 9; B.D., 22. 
Honorary degrees: A. M.—Jairus H. Carpen- 
ter, Madison, Wis.; Richard W. Hubbard, New 
York; Charles Ives, New Haven; John Me- 
Nie, Newburgh, N. Y.; John, Spaulding, 
Boston; Launt Thompson, New York; and 
Morris Woodruff. D.D.—Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
Boston; Rev. Edward 8. Dwight, Hadley, 
Mass.; Rev. Edward W. Gilman, New York. 
LL.D.—Hon. C. R, Ingersoll, governor of the 
State of Connecticut ; Hon. Benj. D. Silliman, 
New York; Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis. The 
celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the Yale- Law School was held the day 
before commencement, with addresses by 
Chief-Justice Waite, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, ex-President Woolsey, Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, and Hon. Edwards Pierrepont. At 
the close of these exercises the assembly par- 
ticipated in the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue of the Rev. Abraham Pierson, the first 
president of Yale College; and at the close of 
commencement proper the corner-stone of the 
new chapel was laid. Thechapel isto be com- 
pleted by September, 1875, at a cost of $115,000, 
and will be capable of seating 1,200 people.... 
Hon. William Walter Phelps was re-elected a 
member of the corporation, to represent the 
Alumni. 


...- Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., June 
25th. Graduating class, 63. Graduating class 
in the Chandler Scientific Department, 18. 
Hor-c-ary degrees : A.M.—Hosea B. Perkins, 
New York; Hon. James H. MeMullin, Bidde- 
ford, Me.; James H. Smart, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Hon. Charles H. Burns, Wilton ; Hon John W. 
Sanborn, Wakefield, N. H. D.D.—Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, New York ; Rev. D. L. Furber, Newton, 
Mass.; Rev. Alfred Stevens, Westminster, Vt. 
LL.D.—James T. Fields, Boston; Hon. Henry 
Wilson; Hon, Jchn D. Sanborn, Sherbrooke 
P. 'Q. The appointments for Commencement 
were this year assigned on the new plan, accord- 
ing to which the first four parts are assigned to 
those who bold the highest rank in scholarship, 
and the next twelve to those who stand highest 
as speakers, writers, and scholars. The college 
appears to be in a condition of substantial 
and prosperous growth, though here, as else- 
where, the financial depression has tempor- 
arily checked measures of improvement that 
are, nevertheless, hopefully under way. The 
Medical College has lately received $5,000 
from the state legislature for the improvemeat 
of its building, and a beginning of $13,000 hag 
been secured toward the proposed library fund. 


-»+-Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., June 25th. 
Graduating class, 13. Honorary degrees: A. 
B.—P, M. Lewis. A..M.—Rev.G. A. Phoebus. 
D.D.—Rev. Henry W. Warren, Rey. John H. 
Dashiell, Rey. —— Stokes. At the meeting of 
the board of trustees a resolution was passed 

declaring all the professorships vacant. Three 
members of the present faculty were then re- 
elected—the Rev. J. A. McCauley, D.D., Presi- 
dent and Professor of Mora] Science; the Rev. 
H. M. Harman, .D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature; and C. F, Himes, 
Ph.D., Professor of Natural Sciences. The 
Rey. Joshua A. Lippencott, of Hackensack, 
N. J., was then elected Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, in place of Prof. 8. D. Hillman ; the Rey. 
Aaron Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, was amosen 
Professor of English Language and Literature, 
in place of Prof. John K. Stayman; and Wm. 
R. Fisher, A.M., was elected Professor of Mod- 
~ ern Languages, in place of Prof. William Trick- 
étt. The retired members of the faculty are 
all alumni of the college and Professors Hill- 
man and Stayman have served in its corps of in- 
structors for 15 or 20 years. 


+++ College of the City of New York, June 2th. 
Graduating class: B. A., 18; B.8.,17. M.A, 
in course, 3, Prizes were awarded as follows : 
Pell medals (for Scholarship)—First, Samson 
Lachman ; second, Richard P. Williams. Burr 
medals (for Mathematics)—First, William A. 
Murray; second, Samson Lachman. Cromwel) 
medals (for History and Belles-Lettres—First, 
Edward C. Henderson; second, A. P. Baldwin. 
Ward mecals—Chemistry, Samson Lachman; 
Natural Philosophy, Hanford Crawford; Law, 
Warren R. Dix and Samson Lachman; Latin, 
Joseph Ullman; Greek, Joseph Goldbacber; 
Spanish, Samuel Hanaway; Oratory, Charles W. 
Rush; Logic, Hanford Crawford and Howard 
R. Burk; Astronomy, Samson Lachman; His- 
tory, Edward C. Henderson; Hygiene, Frank 
M. Wilson. Riggs medals (for English compo. 
sition)—Senior, Samson Lachman; Junior, 
Wilbur Larremore. Claflin Greek medal— 
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Samson Lachman. 
Lachman, 


.... Union College, Scheinectady, N. Y., June 
24th. Graduating class: A. B., 21; C. E., 16. 
Honorary degrees, none. Prizes awarded: 
Warner Prize, P. H. McDermott. President's 
First Prize, George M.‘ Viall. President’s 
Second Prize, James T. Hoyt. Prize Essays in 
English Literature, James T. Hoyt, first; P. 
H. McDermott, second. Nott Prize, Scholar- 
ship, J. R. Davis and James Truax. Prize 
Speaking, Junior, 8. W.. Abbey, first; J. G. 
Lansing, second. Sophomore, J. R. Truax, 
first; W. W. Baker, second: Blatchford Ora- 
torical Medals, J. F. Slosser, first; P. H. 
McDermott, second. Ingham Prize, G. F. 
Beakley, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


....St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., June 
24th. Graduating Class, 21. Honorary de- 
grees: M.A., Edward Bermudes and George 
Denegre, New Orleans, and L. Hoquet Latour, 
Montreal. The gold medal for the best bio- 
graphical essay was awarded to H. K. Doherty. 
The silver medals for proficiency were awarded 
as follows: rhetoric, Charles N. Bulger; 
belles-lettres, David H. Hunt; classics, Walter 
D. Denegre; silver medal for good conduct, 
senior division, Patrick P. Halpin. 


..+. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
June 25th. Graduating class, 37. B. A. 36, 
B.8.,1. M.A., in course, 18. Honorary de- 
grees: A. M.—Rev. Justin 8. Barrows, Chic- 
opee, Mass. ; Abner E. Lasher, Syracuse, N.Y. ; 
Rev. F. W. Briggs, Birmingham, England. 
D. D.—Rev. Wm. X. Ninde, of the North- 
western University, Illinois ; Rev. Cyrus Stone, 
Maine; and Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Mal- 
den, Mass. LL.D.—Rev. Wm. F. Warren, 
president of the Boston University. 


Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., June 
2th. Graduating classes: B.A., 160; B.A. 
out of course,6; M.A., 8; Th.B., 6; LL.B., 
483; B.8., 6; M.D., 38; D.D. (dentistry), 8, 
The following were elected members of the 
Board of Overseers: E. Rockwood Hoar, 
Theodore Lyman, George Otis Shattuck, Sam. 
uel Abbott Green. Benjamin R. Curtis, for six 
years; Francis Parkman, for three years. 


...-Llmira (N: Y.) Female College, June 18th. 
Graduating class, 9. The following prizes were 
awarded: Hall prize for best English Essay to 
Miss Lillie M. Wood, of Buffalo; the Scholar- 
ship Honor prize of $50 to Miss Mary C. 
Gelston, of Naples; the first Diven Reading 
prize of $30 to Miss M. Anna Lynch, of Gene- 
va, and the second, $20, to Miss Helen Gray, of 
Watkins. 


-++-Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
June 24th. Graduating class, 29.. A. M.in 
course, 12. The degree of Doctor of Science 
was conferred on Prof. Chas. D.Gomme. The 
number of students now in the institution is 
122. Twenty-one honor prizes were awarded, 
four of which—for Christian Doctrine, Ethics, 
Latin, and Political Economy—were taken by 
Mr. C. C. Fallon. 


...-Brown University, Providence, R. I., June 
24th, Graduating class, 45—-B.A,, #; B. Ph., 
4. Honorary degrees; A. M.—Prof. Robert H. 
Thurston, Hoboken, N. J.; Col. Rush C. Haw- 
kins, N. Y. D.D.—Rev. J. G. Vose, Provi- 
dence ; Rev. D. W. Phillips, Nashville, Tenn. 


French prize—Samson 


.... Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥., 
Jone 2th. Graduating class, 42. Salutatory 
by Lizzie A. Hill, Stoneham, Mass. ; Valedic- 
tory by Florence M. Cushing, Boston. 





....The friends of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., are making an earnest effort to 
raise not less than $20,000 for a ‘* Physical Sci- 
ence Endowment Fund.” An appeal is ad- 
dressed to the friends of Christian education 
in general, as well as of this particular institu- 
tion, on the sensible ground that “an avowedly 
Christian college ought especially to take high 
rank in the department of Physical Science.” 
It is gratifying to see that the fear of an antag- 
onism between true science and true religion is 
already becoming an antiquated superstition 


.e.-A correspondent of the Evening Post 
states that the number of college graduates 
now in Congress, excluding the graduates of 
professional schools, is 154, out of a total of 826 
members. Of these 154 there are 47 in the 
Senate and 107 in the House. Yale heads the 
list with 8. ' 


....There are in India 30,000,000 children of 
aschool-going age. Of these about 100,000, it 
is said, are under regular Christian instruction, 
leaving 29,900,000 growing up in paganism. 
Not more than 8 or 4'per cent. of the popula- 
tion of India, itis supposed, can read iutelli- 
gently. vt 

«eeeThe price of board in the college hall at 
Williams College has for two years past been 
kept down at the remarkably low figure of 
‘$2.50 per week. It has been found that this 


does not cover cost, and the price has now 
been fixed at $3. 
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...-Ayoung man “out in the country,” not 
exactly of the country, tried milking a cow, 
and as he milked he smoked his cigar. He 
got onvory well, as he believed, until he low- 
ered bis head and touched the cow’s flank 
with the lighted end of his weed. The next 
instant himself and cigar were dreadfully 
“put out.” The cow introduced about two 
tons’ weight into one of her legs, and then 
passed it under the milker’s left jaw. When 
he ceased whirling around and myriads of 
stars had disappeared, he said farming was the 
hardest work a man could put his hands to. 











-..-The late Thomas Binney, before going 
to London, was pastor in Newport, Isle of 
Wight. Some of the people had doubts of his 
soundness on future punishment. In his fare- 
well sermon he delivered himself somewhat in 
the following manner: 

“*T cannot but know that some of my impres- 
sions with reference to the final awards of a 
future state have been a great trouble and 
grief to some of you. Well, now, I am leaving 
you. Ihave done with you, and you will be 
able to have it yourown way; audall thatI 
have to say is that those of you who want to 
have everlasting punishment may have ever- 
lasting punishment.’’ 


«ee. “*My dear,” said a wife, looking up from 
her newspaper, ‘‘ what is the difference between 
‘collusion’ and ‘collision’?” “Oh!” re- 
sponded the husband, “it is simply a personal 
difference between w and i.”” “Oh! yes,” 
retorted the wife; ‘“‘and that same difference 
exists in your answer, which is more ingenious 
than ingenuous.” 


-.»-A lady remarked to a popular divine that 
his sermons were a little too long. ‘Don’t you 
think so?’ said she—‘‘just alittle?” “Ah! 
dear madam,” replied the divine, ‘‘I am afraid 
you don’t like ‘the sincere milk of the Word.’”® 
* Yes, I do,’’ said she; ‘but you know the 
fashion nowadays is condensed milk.” 


....Marshal Soult, once showing the pictures 
he stole in Spain, stopped before one and re- 
marked : ‘‘I value that picture yery much; it 
saved the lives of two estimable persons.”” An 
aid-de-camp whispered in the listener’s ear: 
‘He threatened to have them both shot im- 
mediately unless they gave it up.’’ 


....No such extensive knowledge of the 
Latin language as that universally possessed 
by all college graduates is needed to translate 
the following sentence: Mi datur du cum nex 
Mundi nite at ate tu ure papas tu te tu etabit- 
ur plansum homine. Cum promptat time. 


....An oppressed husband of Sioux City has 
mysteriously disappeared in consequence of 
his wife’s notifying the bar-keepers of the 
place to sell him no more liquor, not even 
cider; and it is feared that he is become s 
Sioux-cider somewhere else. 


..-.'*How’s business now?” inquired one 
Nashville merchant of another, yesterday. 
“Dull; fearfully dull!” was the reply. ‘The 
fact is, nobody buys anything just now but pro- 
visions and whisky—the bare necessaries of 
life, as it were.” 


.»ee Why was Adam’s first day the longest? 
Because there was no Eve. When did Absa- 
lom sleep five in a bed? When he slept with 
his forefathers. Why did Job always sleep 
cold? Because he had miserable comforters, 


..-.All bachelors are not entirely lost to the 
refinement of sentiment, for the following 
toast was lately given by one of them at a pub- 
lic dinner: ‘*The ladies, sweet-briars in the 
garden of life.” 


..- «Please, sir,” said a little girl) who was 
sweeping 8 crossing for a living, ‘‘ you have 
given me a bad penny.” ‘Never mind, little 
girl; you may keep it for your honesty.” 


.-»-80me one wrote to Horace Greeley in- 
quiring if guano was good to put on potatoes. 
He said it might do for those whose tastes had 
become vitiated with tobacco and rum, but he 
preferred gravy and butter. 


-...“ What becomes of dogs when they 
die?’ was what a juvenile in Burlington asked 
his Pa. “They go to the happy land of 
canine,’’ his parent quickly replied. 


...-An accomplished optician suggests to the 
opponents of corporal punishment that the 
place for ‘‘pupils’’ is under the lash. 


....Revy. W. H. H. Murray will lecture on 
‘poverty’ next season. He can make ‘‘ poy- 
erty” pay if anybody can. 

«eee '' Clara,” asked Tom, “what animal 
dropped from the clouds?” ‘ Therain, dear,’’ 
was the reply. : 


.---But very little poetry is ever written 
about cats, and yet with them the mews orig- 
inated. 


++. The announcement of the newly-discov. 





ered comet is Coggialy received. 
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Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS, 


ATKINSON, Jon 8.,'Presb., of Golden Cor- 
ners,'O., at Amity, Pa. ; « 

AXTELL, Cuantezs, Presb.,' ivat., May 19th, 
‘Tipton, la. ; vy 

BURNHAM, Theo. F., Presb., of Union Theo. 
fem. ord. and mst., May 28th, Freeport, 


CHAMBERLAIN, U. T., Cong., of Stock; 
orbate, at Oho Ms Ze. p45 uao8 YO eho 
COLCLESSER, H., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., ord., June 16th, at Altoona, Pa. 
CRANE; C. 'D., Cong., of Union Théo. Sem; 

N. ¥., ord., Junedith, Cliwton, (Me... » 
CURTISS, Samozu 1., JR., Presb., of, Leipsi 
Germany, ord., a8 evangelist, June Sth, a 
Inwood, N. Y. . hoaesia O™ 
DAVIDSON, T. Wiit1aM, Epis.,’of Marietta, 
at Altoona, Pa. ; 
— Bernard, R. C., drd., June 7th 
rie, Pa. fant 
DONOVAN, D., Bapt of Centerville, R. L, at 
Shelby Center, Jy, 
DU BOIS, Jon, Ref. (Dutch), of Middleport, 
inst., June 2ist, Ellenville, N. J. ’ i 
EDWARDS, 8., Epis., Manheim, Pa. 
EVANS, D..A., Cong., of Audenreid, inst., 
June 21st, ‘Drifton, Pa. ae 
EWING, Wm. F., Presb., ord. and inst.,. June 
4th, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
= ArtHuR, Cong,, of Bangor, at Weld, 
5 


GALVIN, Jonny B., R. C., Lynn, Mass. 

HARRINGTON, J. C., R. C., Lynn, Mass. 

HOOD, Jacos, Presb. (So.), of Franklin, N. C., 
stated supply, et Dawo, Calvina, and 
Ebcnezer (Mandeville P.-O.), Mo. 

HORNBROOK, F.. B., Cong., stated supply,, 
North ch., East Hampton, Ct. 

HUGHART, O: W., Bapt., Hopewell, W: Va. 

HULL: J. T., Meth., stated supply, Cong. chs., 
Amity and Gallatin, Mo. 

HURD, A. U., Cong., inst., June 17th, Mont- 
ville, Ct. 

fIYDE, E. F., Presb., of Allegheny Theo. Sem., 
ord. and inst., June 9th, Fairview, Pa. 

JOHNSON, A. J., Presb., of Otterville, at 
High Point, Mo. 

KELLEY, D. O., Epis., ord., June 7th, Grace 
Mission, Watsonville, Cal. 

KENDRICK, W., Presb., of Gallatia, Mo., at 
Malvern, Kan. 

LENTZ, A. 8., Luth., Liverpool, Pa. 

LITTELL, L..C., Presb., of Fort Dodge, Ia., at 
Rusi ville, Tl. > 

LOUNSBERY, E., D.D., Epis., of Davenport, 
Ia., temporarily, at St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, 
Philadelphia, (Shoemakertown P.-O.), Pa. 

MADDEN, Henry J., R.C., Cut. of Immacu- 
late Conception, Lawrence; Mass... «: 

MATTHEWS, R. J. L., Presb., inst,, Jane 
10th, Olney, Il. ‘ 

MOORE, Cakt, Presb., inst., Juue 6th, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

MORTON, J. B., Presb. ong Union Theo. 
Sem., Va., at Paoli, jelsville, and 
Pleasant Hill, Ga. 

MURPHY, Epwarp, R. C., ord., June 7th, 
Erie, Pa. 

MUZZY, L., Bapt., of Mexico, at Edmeston, 
N. Y. 

MoDONALD, Matrnew M,, R. C., - &t. 
Joseph’s, Roxbury, Mass. ~ 

PAYNE, C. M., Presb. (So.), 2d ch., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

POWER, THomas Ei, RB. C., St, Francis de 
Sales’s; Boston, 3. 

RILEY, V. B., Bapt., ord., June 8d, Van 
Wert, O. 

ROBB, W. A., U. P:, of Vinton, at Red Oak 
Junction, Ia. : 

RUTHERFORD, E. H., Presb. (So.), inst., 
May 17th, Pine-st. ch., St, Louis, Mo. 

STERN, AnpREW, Bapt., ord., June $d, Hol- 
land, N. Y. 

STEVENS, Henny A., Cong., inst., June 11th, 
Brighton, Mass. 

SUPPLE, James U., R. C., St. Stephen’s, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

TRAPIER, P. pv Gof, Epis., assistant minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md., ord., 
June 7th, at Washington, D. C. 

TREVETT, Josepn B., Epis., assistant minis- 
ter of St. John’s, Hagerstown, Md., ord., 
June 7tb, at Washington, D, C. 

WHISMAN, A., Bapt, of Carthage, Mo,, at Be- 
loit, Wis. sab?” ‘ om 

WOOD, Morgan L,, Presb., inst., June 7th, 
Greeanelat in 0 ES” 


pants. 
ARVIN, W. B.;Bapt., Bethlehem, Ky. 
BALLANTINE, H. W.,: Presb,, of Marietta, 
O.; to Ist ch., Bloomfield, N. J. Accepts. 
BEERS, Hmam W., D.D., Epis., of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., to St. Panl’s, Cincinnati, O. 
BOWERS, J. M., Cong., of Sedalia, Mo., to 
Parkersburg, la. Accepta. 


oun. T., Cong., of Andover 

ag ay to Waterville, fie. 

DEMAREST, Jamzs, JR., Presb,, of 2d’ ch., 
Peekskill, to Kingston, N. Y. a 

Epaar V. H., Cong., of Cuyahoga 

DA O., to Plymouth chs, hovbeatar, N.Y. 

DEUTSCH, 8., D.D., Hebrew, of Baltimore, 
Md., to Hartford,,Conn. Accepte. 

DOHERTY, BR, Epis., of Toronto, to Grand 
Island, Neb. Accepts. 


ER, Josern A., Ref. (Dutch), of New 
Twi, N. J., to Montrose, N.Y... Ae- 


cepts. 
HICKS, E- w., Gong:, of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
to Woodstock, Vt.. Accepts. 
PERRY; Truman 8., Cong., of Bridgton, to 
Cumberland Center, Me, 






RUDDOCK, ¢. A.. Cong, of Munnsville, N. ¥. 
otha 
REED, Wirxtam, Presb., of Auburn Theo. 
ca to Oalvary eb., Buffalo, N. ¥. Ae- 
RICE, Tuomas O., Presb,, of Mo 
ts Garten Mo = De. omg ie 
SAVAGE, Minor J., Unit., of Chicago, to Ch. 
of Unity, Boston, Mass. Accepts. ‘ 
SCOTT, D. B:, Cong., Lynnfield Center, Mass: 
SILVESTER, W. W., Epis., of Norwieh, Conn., 
to Dorchester, Mass, Accepts. 
STIMSON, R. B., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
to Bethlehem, Conn. 
TIMLOW, H. R., Cong., of Southii » Ct; 
to 2a Presb. p Net + Pitney 3 ~. ; 
TROWBRIDGE, 8. P., Cong.,.of Yale Theo. 
oom o Standish, Me. Accepts. | 
N, H. C., Cong., of No. Benningt 
"Wt, toShafon, Mase.” mt 


REMOVALS, 

ipa deliae P., 3d ch., Allegheny’ City, 
_BEMAN, I. L., Cong., Vineland, N. J. 

, BENDER, J..T:, Bapt., Newtown, Pa., resigns. 
EEROSERERRER, P., Luth., Tarrytown, Md: 

i STOL,,8,, Cong., 8: 

ciao a8: Ws Buenaventura, Cal, 
BROWNE, Grorag 8. J., Presb., Morrow, O. 
eae a, J: W., Cong., Antwerp, N. Y., re- 


CARR, L. G., Bapt., Stonington, Ill, resigns. 

DANIELS, Witu1am H,, Meth., Park-ave, ch., 
Chicago, IIL, resigns. Ill health. 

pees GrorGx, Cong., Red Oak, Ia,, re- 


FISKE, Wiiu1aM AtzEy, Epis., St. Paul’s, Cin- 
_ Ginnati, O., resigns. ' 
_ GATES, J. F., Univ., Springfield, Vt. 
GLIDDEN, N. D., Cong., Grand Ledge, Mich. 
HEMINGWAY, A. G., Bapt., 8. St. George, 
Me., resigns. 
JOHNSTON, J. M., U.P., Central ch., Alle- 
gheay City, Pa., resigns. 
KNAPP, U. S., Epis., Mott Haven, N. Y., re- 
signs. Re 
‘ LOWES, A. B., Presb,,; Mason and Pisgah, O. 
MARRO, M. M., R. C., Long Island City, L. L» 
resigns. 

NORTHROP, Henry D., Prosb., 23d-st. ch., 
New York., resigns. Leaves Aug. Ist. 
RUTH, P.'8., Epis., Memphis, Tenn., resigns. 
THOMAS, Crrvs, Bapt., East’ St. Louis, IIL, 

resigns, 


VOTER: Epwarp, Epis.; Windsor, N. C., re- 
signs. 
; DEATHS. 


BELDEN, Wma, Presb., of New York, at 
Dover, N. J., June 18th. 
BRAGG; JEsss Cong. y 
J une 14th. > os. i ees _— < 
CANDEE, J. U., D.D., Presb., of Richview, at 
Peoria, IIL, Jane 19th. Aged 72, af 


— A. W., Meth, Pownal, Vt., June 


LEONARD, Grores E. W., Presb., near Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., May 23d. Aged 45. 

LOWE, Cartes, Unit., Swampscott, Mass., 
June 20th. Aged 45. 

TRUESDALE, Jupson W., Ba Warwi 
PQ. Aged af 0 Phe Werwite 


WILCOXEN, Asram, Bapt., Candor, N. Y. 
Aged 75. : 


WILSON, W. W., Univ., Oxford, Mase., June 
19th, Aged 54. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BUTLER, W. H., Bapt., of Bowling Green 
Ky., offers his services to the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board as missionary to Africa. 

CADY, Martin E., Meth., has been elected 
won'T of Troy Conf. Acader., Poultney, 

t P 


COLLINS, CHaxtzs T., Presb., of Wilkesbarre, 

Pa., bas been elected principal of 
“atory school connected with 
Col., N. J. 

CRAMER, N. L., Methb., bas been elected pro- 
fessor of nataral scienee in Troy Conf. Acad- 
emy, Poultney, Vt. 

CUTTER, CARROLL, Presb., has resigned the 
presi — of Western Reserve Coll., Hud- 


nceton 


son,’ 0. 
ship. a 
FOSTER, Cuantzs A., Epis., has resigned the 
chair of English literature’ in St. Stephen’s 
‘o Col., Annandale,,N.Y. oi... : 
HAVEN, E. O., D.D., Meth., has been elected 
! chancellor of Syracuse University, N. Y. 

HELWIG, J. B., Lutb., of Dayton, has been 
elected president of Wittenberg Coll., 
Springfield, -O. 

JACOB, Hesry 8., Hebrew, of New Orleans, 
La., has. been eleeted lecturer to the 19th- 
st. synagogue, New York. 

KITTREDGE, J. E., Cong., late of the Amer- 
ican chapel in Berlin, Sesste has been: in- 
vited to take charge of the American chap- 
el im Florence, Italy. 

LOCKE, J. W., D.D., Meth., of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., has been elected president of M’Ken- 

dree Col., Lebanon, Ill. 

NOBLE, Lovrs L., Epis., of Hudson, has been 
elected professor of English literature: in 
St. Stephen’s Coll., Annandale, N, Y. 

PRUNER, W.. J., U. Br., of Dayton, O., has 
been elected president of Hartsville Uni: 
versity, Ind. 

SHUCK, Davin, U. Br., has resigned the presi- 
dency of Hartsville University, Ind. 

SPRECHER, 8., D.D,, Luth., has resigned the 

resideucy of Wittenberg Coll., Spring: 
; Reta O., but retainéa professorship in the 
heological department. 

WELLES, Epwarp R., D.D., Epis. of Red 





Wing, Minn, has been elected Bishop of 
Wisconsin, 


HE INDEPEN DENT. 


i Dexter, Cong., Beloit, Wis., June 


repar-. |» 


utretains his former professor, 


TO A CACTUS BLOSSOM. 


os 


BY RACHEL POMEROY, 





Canven chalice, Gothic lipped, 
In angry splendor dipped, 
Iiluming yonder vase 

With mellow blaze, 

All the color in the room 
Seems concentered round your bleom, 
Finding focus whence 

To flash hither core intense. 
In you the sunbeams meet, 
Espying covert feat 

For keeping tryst 

With fellow rays long missed, 
Unwary truants, tangled yet 
In your vermeil net! 


Vivid seulpture miracle, 
Breathless passion dream, 
How itis I'scarce can tell; 
Bat you do seem 
Sadder than a blossom should, 
So dowered with tropic blood, 
Paler in yourscarlet hush 
Than flowers that never blush, 
Else'why this vague annoy 
Attainting my reluctant joy ? r 


| [love your queenhood, yet desire 


More than its cold fire. 

With subtile uncontent 
Enjoy your haughty stain; 

With pang of bliss and doubting blent~ 
Half triumphing, half pain. 


Would wild sweetbrier, alas! 

Mating with weed and grass, 

For your bright bravery choose 

Her scent to lose? 

The voice, that from her plain estate 
Appeals at Heaven-gate? 

Her essence, that exhales in yon shy spice, 
Suggesting Paradise? - 


Yes, you, poor queen, are dumb, and have no 
speech 

Your soul to utter or our souls to reach; 

No fragrant monelogue'to say, like her, 

What yearnings in you stir; 

Quite dumb; enmeshed somehow in tilly 


peace, 
Waiting for wizard touch to bring release! 


I know one like to you— 
As calm and prond and fair— 
A human blossom, scentless, too; 
Or, if perfame be there, 
She keeps the secret so 
No breath escapes to show. 
Too prodigal, ’twould seem, of curve and tint, 
_ Nature after had to stint; 
Then, not to spoil the perfect face, 
Gave, instead of Feeling, Grace. 
Or else the fount of passion only sealed, 
To be or not revealed. 


Some day, who knows, her heart may wake— 
If one she have—and break; 

The.woven spell wherein it lies 

; Snapping at Fate’s surprise. 

Lo! that were better than to stay 

In chrysalis alway. 

Such thrill of loss would be 

Life’s late-lent ecstasy! 

Cold Beanty ! shall it ever chance 

The kiss to end your trance? 


ee _ 


Y —- PWashington. 


Wasuineror, D.C., June 27th, 1874, 


Tue first session of the Forty-second 
Congress has closed, and more satisfactorily 
than any one could have expeeted a month 
‘ago, , Even a fortnight ago it seemed prob- 
able that there would be no agreement 
upon some of the most important of the 
measures which have been before Congress 
during the session. But in the closing 
hours the pressure of political necessity 
droye the conflicting sections together. 
Even the. much-debated Currency dispute 
is temporarily settled. There is a truce be- 
tween the inflationists and the resumption- 
ists; but, like other truces, it may turn out 
to be peace anda fival settlement of the 
quarrel. The President was loth to sign 
the bill; but he was most eloquently be- 
sought by the politicians to save the party 
by affixing his name to the measure, and be 
consented. And, for once, looking only at 
the autumnal elections, the politicians were 
right, The whole session had been wasted 
in quarreling over the Ourrency. question 
and the month of May fonnd the Repub- 
licans separated and their President 
on record in flat opposition to a 


decided majority of both houses on the sub- 
ject. To have gone into the elections upon 
the heels of such a controversy must have 





been ruinous. Mr, Blaine, who is an acute 














politician, predicted the loss of one-half the 

Republican districts ip the South and West 

if Congress had adjourned without arrang- 

ing those differences. Both sides waived 

much. The East gave up the assertion of 

a time when resumption should begin, and 

the West gave up free banking. But the 

shrewdest thing done was the surrender of 

over fifty millions of banking currency by 

the East to the West and South. Now, if 

any inflation demagogue in those sections 

attempts to make personal or party capital 

on the inflation issue, a reply will be ready, 

So long.as the West has all: the banking 

facilities that it can use it cannot complain. 

Probably it will take five years before the 
South and West can furnish the capits) 
necessary to:take upthis additional amount 
of currency, and it is only the wild specu. 
lator and the repudiator who can complain. 
Of course, the debtor who desires to evade 
bis notes or the man who wants war prices 
Over again, so that he can speculate upon 
tae necessities of otber people, will not be 
satisfied; but honest and intelligent business 
nen will not complain. 

Tbe Geneva Award Bill and the Bank- 
rupt Bill were finally arranged in a satis- 
factory manner. Civil Rights were left in 
the lurch, and [ suspect that many of the 
colored voters will find it hard to forgive 
this neglect, and yet it was purposed. Con- 
gress felt bound, as a matter of logic, to 
include schools in the bill, if one was to be 
passed at all; and yet there were many Re- 
publicans who were satisfied that for the 
present it was better to let theschool system 
of the South alone. 

The competitive experiment in the civil 
service, I suppose, is at an end. Congress 
did not positively overthrow it; butit with- 
held support from it, and the President is 
excusable now if bedrops it. If the peo- 
ple care anytbing for it, let them mark the 
men who bave insisted in going back to the 
old “spoils” system. A good deal of bad 
legislation was prevented by the watchful- 
ness and tbe courage of the journals of the 
country. The attempt to muzzle the 
press and to revive the franking privilege 
were defeated solely by the unsparing criti, 
cisms of the press and mainly by the inde- 
pendence of Republican journals. Both 
houses wanted to revive the odious franking 
privilege; but when it came to the final vote 
a majority were afraid to face public opin- 
ion. A good many members have a whole- 
some recollection of the ‘‘salary grab,” and 
they are not willing to follow the “ grab” 
leaders into other scrapes. General Butler 
may be able to come to Congress from Mas- 
sucbusetts as long as he likes; but he has 
very little influence in Congress. He has 
bad more power with the President this 
winter than with either branch of Con- 
gress. Itis said that he has purchased an 
interest in one of our local journals, and in. 
tends to enjoy the privilege of assailing his 
personal enemies through it hereafter, 
Probably, now that be has become a news- 
paper proprietor, be will think more highly 
of the editorial profession than has been 
his wont in the past. 

I am sorry to have to say that I was mis 
taken last week in my predictions in regard 
to the President and ex-Governor Shepherd. 
To the astonishment of nearly everybody 
and the grief of all good men, he defied 
public opinion and insulted Congress by 
sending the name of Mr. Shepherd as first 
commissioner to govern the District of 
Columbia ad interim. Under the circum- 
stances it seems to me that the nomination 
was insulting to both branches of Congress, 
After a long and thorough iavestigation, a 
joint committee unanimously found Gov. 
Shepherd totally incompetent to manage 
tbe affairs of the District. They declared 
him guilty of favoritism and extravagance, 
and everybody knows that a majority of 
the committee had doubts of his personal 
integrity; but for the sake of harmony they 
agreed to waive that. point in their report. 
Congress almost unanimously accepted the 
report, and the District Goveroment in all its 
branches was legislated out of office. Mean- 
time Shepherd was iutimate with the Presi- 
dent—went off on a Sunday excursion 
with bim when he was on trial in Cons 
gress, and came back to boast that, spite 
of the action of Congress, the President 
would stand by him. This meant that 
Shepherd was to be forced upon the 





people of the District and upun the Senate 


A 






10 


by executive influence. Fortunately the 
Senate was equal to the occasion, and the 
President’s favorite and the head of the 
“Washington Ring” was rejected by an 
overwhelming vote: It is véry hard to ac- 
count for this conduct of the President on 
the theory that his intentions were honest. 
and I presume that, if Andrew Johnson had 
done it, we should be ready to credit the 
current rumors that there are officials inside 
the presidential mansion who have had an 
interest in the real estate speculations of 
Shepherd, Milbourn, Evans, and: others, 
Yet, bad as’ the act was, I do not believe 
that/it had a corrupt motive. Bad men un- 
questionably controlled the President, but 
he was deceived by them. D. W. B. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE LAST NEW HYMNAL”* 





Or the making of many hymn books 
there is no end. But they are made now 
better than they used to be. Of old the 
compiler was sufficiently equipped with 
three already extant collections, a pair of 
scissors, and ‘‘ the light shining in his own 
clear breast.” His attitude toward the 
task before him was that of Dickens’s ex- 
tempore violinist. Could he do it? He 
supposed so. He had never tried. But of 
late public opinion has grown more exigent. 
There are signs of a disposition to demand 
that bymnal editors, like other specialists, 
should know something about their work, 
Unkind animadversions on the time-hon- 
ored practice of bymn tinkering have ap- 
peared in various journals. The iconoclas- 
tic suggestion that even hymn writers have 
some human rights (as the right to have their 
names spelled correctly after death) has 
met with favor. It is no longer considered 
the correct thing to ascribe “ Jesus, lover 
of my soul” to Cowper, and “Come, ye 
disconsolate” to C. Wesley. 

On this predestined line of progress are 
several recent Calvinistic collections of 
note. Not especially the Presbyterian 
“‘Hymnal,” 1867; of that perhaps, as of 
most other official productions imposed or 
sought to be imposed ez cathedrd, the less 
said the better. But we may cite ‘*The 
Sacrifice of Praise” (N. Y., 1869), to each of 
whose 616 lyrics. are appended author's 
name and date, and with a good degree of 
accuracy; while it has 81 pages of ‘‘ Notes 
on the Origin, of Hymns.” Dr. Hatfield’s 
more extensive compilation (1872) has still 
greater signs of careful editing, with an 
index of authors and list of bymns under 
each name, 

On the new book by Drs. Hitchcock 
Eddy, and Schaff exceeding and most laud- 
able pains have been spent, with a result of 
correctness never as yet surpassed, perhaps 
hardly equaled, in America. Each of its 
1,416 hymns, with a few inevitable excep- 
tions, has the author’s name and titles in 
full, the date of composition or publication, 
that of revision (if any), his dates of birth 
and death, with indications of textual 
changes or abridgments. In all this 
array we have found but three plain errors. 
No. 1189, ascribed to Keble, 1846, is by Mrs. 
Ceeil Frances Alexander (wife of the pres- 
ent Bishop of Derry), 1848. It is found in 
her very popular ‘‘Hymns for Litile Chil- 
dren,” which appeared anonymously, with 
a preface by Keble. As it stands now, it is 
considerably altered from the original, An- 
other is 376, credited to “‘Unknown Au- 
thor.” It is really a familiar bymn, by 
George Rawson, of Leeds, 1858, here 
abridged and altered, and should begin not 
** Holy Ghost the Infinite,” but ‘‘ Come to 
our poor nature’s night.” The ‘needless 
transposition of lines in verse 1 stands in 
many if not most books, and is a sample 
not only of the old method of dealing with 
sacred lyrics, but of how even a new one, 
which has a respectable father, may under 
his very nose be made anonymous. No. 


1014 is not Heber, 1812; but Anon, in 


Heber’s Selection of 1827. 
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Thesé cases are cited merely. ag illustra- 
tions of how “geod Homer sometimes 
nods.” To«find but three blunders of this 
sort in so big a book is to credit its makers 
with almost superhuman knowledge, indus- 
try, and conscience. 

Anotber error may be mentioned, but one 
for which our editors are hardly responsi- 
ble. 134%:is xot a translation from the Ger- 
man of B. Ringwaldt, but only suggested 
by or remotely founded on that. Yet al) 
the compilers, with one mind and one 
mouth, insist on describing it as it is 
here described. _V.1 is anonymous; v. 2 
and 8 (here, as usually, altered) original with 
W. B. Collyer. rat 

As toa larger matter, the character and 
spirit of the volume; as indicated by its 
component parts, the Preface says: ‘‘ Our 
aim has been to make atruly catholic book.” 
This aim, as will, be seen, is measureably 
attained. ‘‘All ages, all nations, all .com- 
munions, and all types and stages of Chris- 
tian experience.are here represented. The 
older objective hymnology and the: later 
subjective are admitted to equal (?) fellow- 
ships. Saints who had little to do with 
one another in their lifetime, but now sing- 

ing together in Heaven, are together here.” 
This plan must, ef course, be adopted by any 
hymnal which proposes to be other than nar- 
rowly sectarian. The profession of breadth 
and liberality in selecting was earnestly 
made so long ago as 1787, by Dr. Rippon. 
“It has not been my inquiry whose hymns 
shall I choose, but what bymas; and, hence, 
it will beseen that Churchmen and Dis- 
senters; Watts and Tate, Wesley, and Top- 
lady, England and America sing side by 
side, and very often join in the same tri- 
umph, using the same words.” The hyninic 
materials of this day are much greater than 
were open to Rippon; and Dr. Hitchcock 
and his coeditors have been able and will- 
ing to draw largely upon the stores not 
only of Protestant Germany, but of the 
ancient and» medisval Church. © Their 
volume contains some 40 lyrics of Teutonic 
origin, with over 50 from the Latin, about 
10 from the Greek, and several from other 
languages. While this by no. means-ex- 
hausts the wide field of foreign. hymnody, 
many or most of the pieces thus gained are 
real additions to their book; and the step 
is not only in the right direction, but a 
longer one than has been taken, we believe, 
by any previous collection of similar de- 
nominational origin on either side the At- 
lantic. 

The Preface continues: “Of all this good- 
ly company, Watts still sits highest, and 
Charles Wesley next.” This can hardly 
mean that good Dr. Watts is the most bril- 
liant and effective hymnist of all the world, 
“That were needlessly to insult.the shades” 
of Ambrose and Joseph of the Studium, of 
Bernard and Paul Gerhardt, Are we quite 
in a position to weigh the relative merits 
of these worthies, and calmly to award 
the palm to an English Dissenter of the 
eighteenth century?’ In the goodly com- 
pany gathered at this particular table he is 
made to sit highest: first, because it is his 
language that is spoken here, and thoughts 
which have to be rendered into a foreign 
tongue are at a disadvantage compared 
with those: originally expressed in the ver- 
nacular; and, secondly, for the samé reason’ 
that gives him the first place at all other 
tables whose ecclesiastic and theologic 
raison detre are the same as that of this 
one. ’ 

That is to say, if one: has been accus- 
tomed to sing Dr. Watts from infancy, to 
breathe an atmosphere saturated with bim, 
to live'under religious conditions which’ he 
prominently represented and. thereby in 
some degree molded, Dr. Watts, of course, 
will be the first of sacred ‘lyrists. If we are 
Calvinists, of however mild and modern a 
type, he will lead in our metrical devotions; 
just as, if we are Methodists, it will be Wes- 
ley, and with quite as good reason to show 
for it; or, if we happen to be Lutherans (and 
good ones), weshall prefer such versions as 
Miss Winkworth bas given us/ofthe great 
German lyrics; or, if Anglicans, we will be 
most at home ‘with a book like“ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” whereto the tone is 
given’ by mem whose views and tastes ac- 
cord with oar-own,' 

Thisis simply human nature. We are not 
disparaging Dr. ‘Watts, nor these ‘learned 
and conscientious editors and their ‘very 





creditable work. Representing the most 
extensive and powerful gection of religious 
thought and life in this country, they have 
broken through what we may be allowed to 
eall the prejudices of their school, to a de- 
gree which, however it fails to satisfy those 
who have prejudices of another sort, is 
probably unprecedented. Methodists, Lu- 
therans, and Churchmen migbt find matter 
of content and of congratulation in this vol- 
ume. C. Wesley is allowed to sit next high- 
est to. Watts, The number of translations 
we have already mentioned. It might beyet 
larger; but let'us be. thankful for what we 
have, Besides these, which come to us most, 
ly through Anglican and Romish hands, 
some hundred pieces recognize the influence 


of the Oxford movement, which has. so rev- | 


olutionized the hymnic and religious life 
of England. Neale, Faber, Bishop Words- 
worth, Sir H. W. Baker, e¢ id omne genus, 
are permitted to speak with some freedom 
in their own dialects. Let any one Jearn 
the dialect, become familiar with the idiom, 
get used to the atmosphere, and then com- 
pare Dr. Neale’s versions from the Greek— 
say with Watts’s best; -But doubtless it is 
a matterof taste. A-compiler looks at his 
subject from one point of view; his critic 
from another. ‘‘He who would have a per- 
fect hymn-book must make his own, and 
then be content to find nobody agree with 
his opinion of it.” 

From ‘the names on the title-page, one 
would expect this volume to bear the marks 
of brain and cultivation in no ordinary 
measure. But only those who have tried 
the trade of hymn editing know how hard it 
is to impress one’s self—unless undesirably — 
on the matter that passes through one’s 
hands. Wrote a bishop, and one of the 
makers of the last Protestant Episcopal col- 
lection, devising a new valediction for his 
correspondent: ‘* Wishing you all happiness 
and success, and that you may never be on 
a hymnal committee, I am, etc.” Before 
the utilitarian standard all others have to 
bow. The book must be bought and sung 
from, else why make it? Many mien have 
many minds; and the many, rather than the 
few, must be suited. A public which knows 
little of the canons of hymnic criticism and 
hardly more of the facts as to hymnic ma- 
terial and history, must be kept steadily in 
view. Such are the difficulties of reformers 
in whatever field, The people must be led; 
yet you must not lead them too rapidly, or 
you willleave them behind. 4. g., our‘‘ ed- 
itors began their work with the idea that 600 
hymns, or at most 800, are quite enough. 
Such.a selection we might have made for 
ourselves. . . . But we soon came to the 


‘conclusion that;if many people are to be 


pleased, there must be many hymns—a col- 
lection, not a selection.” So we have 1,416 

In view of these inevitable difficulties, it 
is perhaps ungracious to comment on partic” 
ular points that seem of doubtful taste; 
which, indeed, are fewer:here than in most 
books of the size. But, apart from all 
powerful association and the great repu- 
tation of its author, would a couplet like 
this (465, v. 2) commend itself, as offered by 
compilers of the bighest culture to culti- 
vated congregations? 

“ My crimes are great; but don’t surpass 
The power, and glory of thy Grace.” 

And is itquite correct to append the pop- 
ular (?) modern chorus * I'm going home, to 
die no more’’ to. Newton’s sober, medita- 
tions, 719? Again, ‘what shall be said of 
526? phe ana a sr" ; 


“Nothing, either great or small, 
Remains for metodo. . . « 


“* Doing’ is a deadly thing. 
Your ‘doing’ ends in death. 
Cast your deadly * doing ’ down.” 
How does this agree with 1,041? 


“One cup of healing oil and wine, 
One offering laid on Mercy’s shrine, 
Is thrice more grateful, Lord, to Thee, 
Than lifted eye or bended knee.” 


If one must sing merely didactic strains, 
we have. no objection to thislast; but is the 
other wholesome or edifying? We antic- 
ipate all that may be said to explain its ex. 
traordinary statements, or to reconcile 
them with the ethical and humanitarian 
teaching of 1041; but are there not othe: 
faults as bad as that of self-righteousness ? 
And has this “deadly doing” copy of verse 
any business in a book which rejects, as 
this one does throughout, the Antino- 
mian heresy? ‘In this and the cases cited 
above we fancy the editors have yielded 
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their own better judgment to a worse out- 
side oné, which ought not to be eacouraged, 

In other directions an exemplary freedom 
and unrestraint are shown. Authors like 
Gill, Lynch, and Palgrave might be drawn 
more largely on; but we are thankful for 
anything from them, unfamiliar as they are 
yet. Very new writers, like Miss Havergal 
and Mr. Upham, are by no means over- 
looked. Alice Cary’s lovely swan song 
(1278) is new to us.. Little-known American 
poets of somewhat earlier date—as Bishop 
Burgess and Dr: Harbaugh—bave place 
here. There are a number of creditable 
originals by Mr. Gavse and others, and 


} several that aré almost original—as 240: 


“Oblessed feet of Jesus, 
Weary with seeking me, 
Stand at God's bar of judgment 
And intercede for me. 
O knees which bent in anguish 
In dark Gethsemane,” etc. 
This is very pretty; but we may just hint, 
under our breath, Is it nota Jittle bit Romish ? 
In “The People’s Hymnal” and among 
evil-minded Ritualists of that ilk it might 
do; but in a good Presbyterian book ? 

Original research is shown by the pres- 
ence of unfamiliar hymns from old and 
very well known authors. Some of these 
are specially noticeable—as 191, by Toplady, 
1068, by Newton; 792, by Herrick. There 
are not many of them, it is true; but 
enough to show that these compilers, unlike 
most of the fraternity, have a hymnic 
library, and know how to use it. Here 
(584) is # curiosity from Richard Lee, a Red 
Republican pietist, whose ‘Flowers of 
Sharon,” 1794, were simply evangelical; but 
whose “Songs from the Rock,” 1795, ex- 
posed him to, the fyrious, reproaches of a 
later and loyal bymnist, Edward Osler. 
Here (289) is a striking lyric, ascribed to 
John Wesley,1739. We venture to doubt 
the authorship. It isnot in the Wesleyan 
book of 1739, we cannot find it in the 
13-volume reprint, nor is it in Wesley's 
style, Where wasit discovered? But we 
have no doubts to cast upon 661, a relic 
from the venerable “ Reformed Dutch Col- 
lection of Psalms,” N. Y., 1767; nor upon 
617 and 670, culled from the big and fa- 
mous Moravian collection of 1754: 

One great fault we have to find with this 
book is the absence of an index of. authors. 
It is not wanted in thesinging, to be sure; 
but to students and critics it would be of 
great value. And it would not be a rash in- 
novation; there are precedents enough. 

Of the music—an important part of this 
work—we are not competent to speak. No 
doubt it is thoroughly well done. “The 
aim has been to encourage congregational 
singing”; which is good. The getting up, as 
to paper and type, is most excellent. 3 

We hope and believe.that the editors will 
be repaid for their immense labor by ex. 
tended appreciation of its result. The peo. 
ple for whom the book was made will find 
in it enough of Watts and Doddridge tc 
satisfy any reasonable soul, and witha) 
other elements which may do them some 
good and no harm. Without being violent 
ly hurried out of their. old paths, by any 
means, they will find broadening and refin. 
ing influences and a larger vehicle of 
praise and prayer in a book which may 
safely be pronounced an advance on all its 
predecessors. FRreveric M. Bren. 

—— EE 

Old Wells Dug Out by the Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage (Harpers) is the puzzling title 
of a volume just received. Before opening the 
book it was but human to speculate a little as 
to its contents. Who ‘Old Wells” might be, 
and how he happened to be prematurely 
buried, and how it came to pass that he was 
dug out by Mr. Talmage, instead of Old Jack 
Stout—these were but natural inquiries. Or 
was it Old Wells himself who was bit by some 

sharp shot from Mr. Talmage’s swivel, and 
who got up and “dug out’’ of the Tabernacle 
incontinently? Or might the title refer to 
some ancient canoe built by the late Secretary 
of the Navy? All these hypotheses were more 
or less plausible, but none of them was verified, 
The volume is not a moving tragedy at all, but 
a collection of sermons, and borrows its title 
from: the first of these, on Genesis xxvi, 18, 
We perceive in these discourses no indi- 
cations of any change in the style of 
Mr. Talmage’s preaching. It is always 
direct, sometimes. pointed, and often 
blunt. There is no affectation of eulture and 
not mueh trace of it. The truths discussed are 
the commonest themes of the Gospel, and they 
are treated in a manner that attracts the com- 
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monestipeople. The great congregation which 
tistens weekly to Mr. Talmage shows how well 
he gauges and how perfectly he meets the de- 
mands of the multitude. Asa specimen of his 
manner, take this paragraph from the first 
sermon: 

“Bring Rv our shovel and pickax and crow- 
bar, and the first well we will open is the 
| ge well of the Atonement. It is nearly 

ed up with the chips and débris of old 

hilosophies, that were worn out in the time of 
nfucius and Zeno, but which smart men in 
our day unwrap from their mummy bandages 
and. try to make us. believe are original with 
themselves. I plunge the shovel to the very 
bottom of the sey and I find the clear water 
starting; Glorions well of the Atonement! 
Perhaps there are people here who do. not 
know what ‘atonement’ méans, ft is 80 hee | 
since you — heard the definition. The w 
itself, if ive it a peculiar pronunciation, 
will sh ee he meanin, -one-ment, Man: 
| De ped and deserves to die. Jesus comes 
and.bears his punishments and weeps his 
griefs. I was lost once, but nowIam found. 
I deserved to die, but Jesus took the lances 
into his own heart, until his face grew pale and 
his chin dropped on his chest, and he’ had 
strength only to say: ‘It is finisbed!’ The 
boat swung yn nto the trough of the sea 
and would have been swamped, but Jesus took 
hold of the oar. I was set in the battle, and 
must have been cut to pieces had not at night- 
fall he who rideth on the white horse come into 
the fray. That which must have been the 
Waterloo of my defeat. now becomés the Water- 
loo of my triumph, because Blucher has come 
up to save. Expiation ! expiation! The law 
tried me for high treason against God, and 
found me gui “The angels of God were the 
jurors impane eled in the pool and they found 
me guilty. I was asked what I had to say why 
sentence of eternal death should not be pro- 
nounced upon me, and I had nothing to say. I 
stood on the scaffold of God’s justice, the black 
cap of eternal death was about to be drawn 
over my eyes, when from the hill. of Calvary 
One came. He dashed through the ranks of 
earth and Heaven and Hell. He rode swiftly. 
His garments were dyed with blood, his face 
was bleeding, his feet were dabbled with gore, 
and he cried out: ‘Save that man from going 
down to the pit. I am the ransom.’ And he 
threw back the.coat from his.heart, and that 
heart burst into a crimson fountain, and he 
dropped dead at my feet, And I felt of his 
hands, and they were stiff; and I felt of his 
feet, and they were cold; and I felt of his 
heart, and it was pulseless ; and I cried: 
‘Dead!’ And angels Pwrith excited wings flew 
upward, amidst the thrones, crying: ‘ P 
And spirits lost in black brood wheeled down 
amidst the caverns, crying: ‘Dead!’ Expia- 
tion! expiation !” 


The book contains many other things fully as 
good as this. 


-..-The best treatment of the question of 
prayer in its relations to natural law which 
was brought out by the late proposition of Mr. 
Tyndall’s friend is a sermon en Prayer and the 
Prayer Gauge (Dodd & Mead) by ex-President 
Hopkins, of Williams College. .The sermon 
was preached first in Troy, was afterward re- 
preached by special request in several other 
places, was then published in pamphlet form, 
and‘has finally been preserved within covers. 
Dr. Hopkins treats lucidly of the relations of 
God. to his own creation and makes evident the 
possibility of his interposition, without the 
violation of any natural law, to secure for us 
results that would not come to usa in the course 
of nature. The point is clearly made that 
answers to prayer-do not necessarily involve 
miracles, any more than the counteraction of the 
law of gravitation by raising a body from the 
earth involves a miracle. There is a difference 
between the supernatural and the miraculous. 
The latter implies the interruption of a natural 
law; the other only the, modification, by the 
agency of the will, of the results of a natural 
law. The effects wrought in nature by human 
intelligence and volition are really super- 
natural; and, since man can thus by his volition 
change the direction of natural forces, it is not 
absurd to suppose that God, if there be a God, 
can do the.same. The whole discussion is 
characterized by that clearness and. pbilosoph- 
ical breadth which the writings of Dr. Hopkins 
always exhibit. 


..The second -part of Professor Moffat’, 
History of Religions (Dodd & Mead) 

treats of the later Scriptures of the several 
faiths, of the phases of progress thro ugh which 
they have passed, and of thé revolutions which 
have taken place in their history. In the re. 
ligious ‘history ofthe race Professot Moffat 
notes five points of transition. The first is 
the change from the patriarchal to the legal or 
ritualistic system; nexta monotheistic refor- 
mation ; then a reaction of reason against legal- 
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pa of the other 98 are clear and in, 
structive; his hes of the ethnic religions 
are compact and lucid ; his generalizations ap- 
pear to have’ been caréfally’ made; and the. 
spirit which pervades his book is that of the 
historian, rather than that of ‘the dogmatist. 


peeeA Very name for a Very poor book 
is The World's Edition of the Great Presbyterian 
Conflict, Patton vs. Swing (Chicago : Geo. Mac- 
Donald & Co). A good report within covers of 
this famous case would have had great value, 
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even if-it-had been somewhat condensed; 
but this volume is made up from the .news- 
paper reports, and very bunglingly made up at 
| that, The haste with which the daily news- 
Y papers thust isgné their reports will excuse 
many errors; but this compiler bas repeated 
many of these errors, and has not always shown 
good judgment in his selections from the 
abundant materials afforded him. If, instead 
of printing fourteen of Mr. Swing’s sermons 
and other descriptive and biographical! matter, 
a complete and thoroughly accurate report of 
the trial had been given, the volume might 
have had a large circulation and would have 
been preserved.as a. book of reference in many 
libraries. But this compilation is of very lit- 
tle consequefice. 


.- The Brooklyn Couneil of 1874 (Walworth & 
Graham) isthanded down to history in a hand-- 
some octavo volume of 250 pages. The letter 
missive, the.statement of the two churches, and 
the documenta submitted to the Council are 
all here, together with a full phonographie re- 
port of all the proceedings of. the,,Council in 
open session and ‘the result with which It con- 
cluded its labors. The report is not much full- 
er Or more accurate than that which was printed 
in Tas INDEPENDENT ; but it is in a more com. 
pact and portable form, and every Congrega- 
tional pastor should have it in his library. As 
the most important council ever held by the 
denomination, its history will necessarily be a 
matter of frequent reference in the future- 
Congregationalism is a system based upon 
precedents, rather than upon rules, and for 
that reason the decisions of a great council like 
this are of capital importance. The book has 
been prepared with the utmost care, it is fur- 
nished with a copious index, and is printed in 
excellent style. 


....Jesus the Cure of Skepticism (Oberlin : E. 
J. Goodrich) appears to be the frank record of 
an honest Jife that was for a while wholly en- 
veloped in the mists of religious doubt, and 
afterward emerged into clear light. This ex- 
perience is analyzed, and the writer endeavors 
to trace philosophically the causes of unbelief 
and to indicate its cure. To many persons 
who have been afflicted with doubts of Chris- 
tian trath the volume may prove helpful. 


..We have read all of the eight stories 
which Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton has col- 
lected into a volume entitled Some Women’s 
Hearts (Roberts Brothers) with interest, and 
some of them with a very positive pleasure. 
The one entitled ‘Brains’? had already ap- 
peared in one of our magazines; but the 
others, although previously. printed in some 
cases, at least, came to us as new, and will thus 
be read by the majority of the better literary 
public. The longest story—‘‘ Fleeing from 
Fate”—with which the book begins, we think 
the best ia the volume. Mr. Le Roy Elliott, 
the utterly heartless husband of the heroine, 
belongs to a class of men we are glad to think 
infrequently to be found in real’ life; but 
the crumbling: of an ideal image, in 
a woman’s heart is unhappily an o¢cufrence 
which has come to the knowledge of many of 
our readera. Elizabeth Fordyce is a noble 
woman, and her sad story is told in a straight- 
forward way which enlists sympathy 
and makes one feela living joy at her fins) 
happiness: Of the remaining seven stories 
‘“* Brains”’ is a touching sketch ; ‘* Twelve Years 
of my Life’’ is the tale of the way in which a 
noble woman brought together at personal 
sacrifice an estranged man and wife; ‘‘ House. 
hold Gods” and ‘Out of Nazareth” are 
good love-stories in the better sense of 
the word; ‘‘The Judge's Wife” can also 
be praised; and “Little Gibraltar” is 
just weird and eerie enough to be enjoyable 
—quite as much 80 as any of the other of the 
lesser stories in the book. “A Letter and 
What Came of It” will perhaps commend 
itself to young ladies and summer idlers; but 
it is so much after the style of the typical 
Philadelphia faghion-magazine story that we 
wonder that Mrs. Moulton should have in- 
cluded it In this collection. Quite a number of 
other books of fiction befitting the season are 
also before us, the most important of them 
being Mr. Francis H. Underwood’s Lord of Him" 
self (Lee & Shepard) and Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
A Dangerous Game (William F. Gill & Co.). Mr. 
Underwood, whois the author of compendjums 
of English and American literature, was, as the 
publishers remind a forgetful public, one of 
the principal upholders of the enterprise of 
starting The Atlantic Monthly, and has con- 
tributed to it and other periodicals articles in 
the fields.of general literature. - His novel, 


which is of Kentucky life, is a good one, and 
ite five hundred. duodecimo pages: will not 
seom a whit tiresome to the willing re. J- 
ers they will get. Mr. Yates’s novel, 


| like Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last, is \one- 


of “American society,” 80. to American 
readers his well-known faults do not seem in it 
any less apparent than usual; but Mr. Yates 
cannot be stupid if hé tries; and his mérits are 
more,conspicuous than his faults. Besides these 
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books, other. recently-issued :noyels are Mise 
Braddon’s Zaken at the Fldod (Harper & Broth~ 
ers); Hulda; or, The Deliverer (J, B. Lippincott 
& Co.), a pleasant story, translated from the 
German of Lewald.by. Mrs. Wigter, of “‘ The Old 
Mam’selle’s Secret’? memory; and The Vicissi. 
tudes of Bessie Fairfax (Porter & Coates), by 
Holme Lee (Miss Parr), 


.. The new volume of Trow’s New York City 
‘Directory (Trow City Directory Company), & 
work whichis, of course, indispensable in 
one way or another to every resident of the 
city, seems to us the best that has yet been 
issued. The number of names in the Directory 
iof last year was 228,161. This volume contains 
‘but 229,503, which small gain the editors con- 
sider surprising, however, since the panic of 
1857 caused a diminution of names in the Di- 
rectory of the succeeding year. The addition of 
the 23d and 24th wards, makes no great change, 
since most of the residents of these wards 
were already included in the Directory at their 
various places of business south of the Harlem 
River. A new and excellent map of the whole 


city, including the annexed wards, is prefixed ; 
and the usual accuracy of the book is, if any- 
thing, increased in this issue. The offices of 
the Directory—perhaps it is not amiss to say— 
have been removed to No. 11 University Place, 
where the proprietors invite the public to ex- 
amine their library of American and European 
directories, which they declare to be unique. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE BEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE, 
By the Author of 
THE OLD MAM SELLE’S SECRET.” 


THE SECOND WIFE. 


From the German of 
E. MARLITT, 
Author of “ Gold Elsie,” “ Countess Gisela,” etc., etc. 
BY MRS. A. L. WISTER. 
12mo. Fine Cloth, $1.75. 








*,¢ For sje by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, id, upon receipt of the price, by 
J.B. LI INCOTT & C0.5 Publishers, 


715 «4717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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BY 
GEO. LEE. | 
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914 Broadway, New York City 
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549 and 551 Broadway, N > Xe 
Circulars sent toany address on application. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
New Church Music Book 
For 1874, 1875. 
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THE EMERSON NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


BrL. O. EMERSON and W. 8. B. MATTHEWS. 
@ of the Newest and very t best of the New Meth: 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


New and very superior book for Voice Training, 
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SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By H. Bs PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING.” etc. 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, North College pee and = 
&+., Philadelphia. The twenty-fifth an 
will open on Thursday, Oct. 1st, Ln ane 7d will con' 
twenty-two weeks. For full particu onaiece 
RACHEL L. wobtar a A.M., Dean. 


“PRIMUS. INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 
Poultney, Vt., restored and renewed, will pe'suenag 


for students of both pense ar TH 
MARTIN PUR AY Sua. 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 

Fifteen teachers. To prepare for cull business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
entlemen, or any three studies may be selected. 

| term of saystesn ig a $60 pays board 
common but non cectasian. 
aaaiees JOS. BH. ING, Sort Edward, N. 


DWIGHT’S HOME, SCHOOL for aot 
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THE NATIONAL | Ey 
SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


ttt AND 113 WILLIAM ST., N. Y., 


OFFERS NEW, BEAUTIFUL STYLES OF IM- 
PROVED SCHOOL DESKS. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 

ff not, DON’T FAIL TO CAL 

‘before purchasing elsewhere. They manufacture 

ELEGANT FOLDING DESKS AND entre. 
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active men to 





a Those 
who are willing to devote their whole co to the 
‘business will reap a harvest.* 


Agents employed on commatesion or salary. 
For furthér information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


‘of the choicest modern styles and improvements. Landaus, Laudauleties, and Qlarences a 
specialty. A large stock constantly on hand, from very light weichts to full ditto. We 
invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE- FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ad- 
vantages of which have only to ve known ‘to be appreciated, it being a Landau and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 
Landau for Summer ,andan Octagon. Glass-Front Lau 
ive Sizes of these beautiful carriages. ~ 
PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT 70’ OUR 
nest and best of work at ‘* Factory Prices." 
Hoery Carriage ts WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, andallege that no. subserihber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on ts continent 
or én the world gets 0 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE. YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
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efficient Agents, to whom we ean give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
and ind ts as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber. through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all whe 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New irae: moet 
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sale. Sold only by subscription, For particulars ad- 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, : 


ORGANS. 
THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN. ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Corner Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONA, _ 


ta SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


THE HAINES PIANO 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE.FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 19% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
{Bstablished 1834.) NEW YORK. 

Send for Ilustrated Circular and Price-List. 
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TO A LOUISIANA MAGNOLIA. 
BY MRS. MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


O nov snow-chaliced flower, draped with 
moss, 
Fit type thou art 
Of this bright sunland, with its faneral pall, 
Yet warm and glowing heart, 


Fit type of beauty that no pall can bide. 
Though gray and cold 





The clammy moss-wreaths cling, thy pure 


white blooms 
Pierce, starlike, through their fold, 
Perfumed and fresh, as if tlie flowers said: 
“ We are so bright, 
80 steeped in loveliness, no eyjl veil 
Can fully hide our light. 


# We hold such gifts within our royal cups 
Of sun and air 
That no death shadow, though it dims the 
sky, 
Can chill us to despair.” 
rh 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


Wasnineron, D. C., June 23d, 1874. 

Since the war no Congress has closed in 
such heated and wild excitement as the 
Forty-third in its first session. So many 
important bills were left to the last, their 
fate still impending in the uncertain bal- 
ance of conference committees; such in- 
tense feeling had culminated concerning 
the fate of the District and its new govern- 
ment, that crowds of curious spectators 
and interested parties crowded the Capitol 
till the latest moment. Outwardly it was 
an inspiring sight—the white splendor of the 
illuminated Capitol gleaming with innumer- 
able points of flame above the umbrage of 
its skirting park, while aloft against the 
darkness of the sky the Goddess of Liberty 
held out her blazing lantern. In the grounds 
below the young moon peered through the 
emibowering foliage; the leaves and the 
breezes whispered together, and lovers on 
the seats below made soft replies. The 
fountains played, the flowers bloomed, the 
ruplet in its stony basin ran and chattered 
like a mountain brook. Here were hints 
of Nature, deep suggestions of her con- 
tent; but within what blazing lights, 
what hot and hurrying crowds, what fever- 
ish eagerness, what mad pursuit. ‘*The 
Third House”—the great and unscrupulous 
house of the ‘‘ Lobby”—has descended in 
these last hours in full force. It be- 
sieges the doors of both Senate and 
House; it seizes senators and members; 
it assails committee rooms; it pours 
out wine and money in the chambers 
of thenation. ‘In vain?” Rarely. Among 
the mighty there are men not invulnerable 
**to a drink,” or proof against the glow of 
good feeling and the weakening of the will 
that come after it. In the Senate wing the 
House Committee on Appropriations are 
busy. An open door gives usa glimpse of 
the perspiring statesmen hard at work on 
the Sundry Civil Bill’ Garfield, Hale, 
Wheeler, O'Neill, Tyner, and others, gath- 
ered around a table, in their shirt-sleeves 
most of them (the temperature is’ 91°), 
working to bring the actual expenses of the 
Government down to the ‘lowest possible 
fraction. 

The Senate Chamber is lighted to its ut- 
most capacity. Its atmosphere looks as 
hot as July sunshine. Thesenators, not feel- 
ing at liberty to take off their coats, avenge 
themselves as far as possible by pulling up 
their coat-sleeves and brandishing palm- 
leaf fans. ‘ Notwithstanding the atmo 
sphere, the galleries are full. Crowds of 
people are here—for no earthly reason, 
that they can tell, save that it is the last 
night of the session. The Civil Rights Bill, 
the Cheap Transportation Bill, the Army 
Bill, the Utah Bill, all involving deep 
national interests, are yet ' precariously 
pending, with the prospect of being pushed 
over to the next session. But the Senate is 
not -perturbed—not the slightest. Nothing 
could exceed the serenity and solemnity 
with which for the last two hours it has dis- 
cussed the exact value to the Government 
of six dead mules. During the war a man 
in Tennessee received an order from the 
Government for six mules. He brought 
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them to the Capital, to find its outer door 
invested by the rebels. The rebels took 
those mules. And now the Tennessee man 
wants the Government of the United States 
to pay for them. It ought to do so, very 
likely. Why can’tit, without hammering 
away at the defunct animals for three or 
four mortal hours, while the world bangs 
at the doors and the nation waits without ? 
“*If the Government owes for those mules, 
let it pay for those mules!” cries Howe, of 
Wisconsin, while he saws the air with his 
shirted sleeves as he would a stick of wood. 
Edmunds, the keen lawyer, and Davis, the 
great miner, both take a snatch at the 
unfortunate hybrids, while in between and 
all along Senator Carpenter, in the chair, 
pecks away at the desk with his little ham- 
mer, precisely as if he were tacking down a 
carpet, and with no more ponderous effect, 
Nothing could be more inconsequent than 
his pounding, unless it be his voice—albeit 
he is full of talent, humor, and eloquence. 
The Senate of the United States is no 
longer made up of grave and reverend seign. 
iors. It contains a few venerable men; but 
there are no longer enough of them to give 
the Seftate its prevailing aspect. The 
majority are men in the prime of life; 
while the adventurers from the “New 
South,” whom luck has sent here as sen. 
ators of the United States, are nearly all 
youngmen. Spencer, of Alabama, is thirty. 
seven years of age; Patterson, of South 
Carolina, not much older; Conover, from 
Florida, is thirty-four; and Dorsey, from 
Arkansas, is thirty-two years old. Not one 
of these have had legislative training or the 
antecedents which before the war could 
possibly have sent them to the United States 
Senate atany age. The senior senator in 
years is Simon Cameron, who is seventy- 
four; the next is the gentle and good Gov- 
ernor Buckingham, of Connecticut, who is 
seventy. There are two senators whose 
ages are thirty-eight, two of forty, two of 
forty-two, three of forty-three, four of 
forty-four, one of forty-five, six of forty- 
six years, one of forty-seven, three of 
forty-nine, three of fifty, and only three of 
sixty. Thus, in looking upon the Senate 
of the United States, you see that it is 
impossible that it can look venerable. 
Of the seventy-two senators, twenty-four 
are college graduates, nineteen claim an 
“academic” education, two were graduated 
from West Point, and sixteen from com- 
mon schools. Thirty-nine of these gentle- 
men are lawyers, more or less. There are 
six who were “ painters,” two learned the 
carpenter’s trade, two were physicians, and 
five merchants. Two were railroad pres- 
idents, two miners, and one a banker. One 
a civil engineer, four printers and editors, 
two clergymen (Brownlow and Tipton), and 
seven major-generals—five Union and two 
Confederates. Thus you see almost every 
available avocation id represented in the 
United States Senate, and that the lowliest 
will not bar a man from its honors. The 
stoutly-built and rather fleshy young man 
standing by the cloak-room door, with 
straight, jet-black hair, jet-black eyes, and 
not distinguished features, is Stephen W 
Dorsey, of Helena, Arkansas.. He was 
born in Vermont, in 1842; went to 
Ohio when a boy; entered the Union 
army at nineteen. He fought under 
General Grant at Shiloh, General Buell at 
Perryville, General Rosecrans at Stone Riv- 
er and Chattanooga, General Thomas at 
Mission Ridge. In 1864 was: transferred to 
the Army of the Potomac, and took part in 
the battles of the Wilderness and Cold Hare 
bor. Atthe close of the war he entered the 
service of the Sandusky Tool Company— 
became foreman of its shop, where they 
called him ‘‘ Steve Dorsey” —and was soon 
chosen its president. The same day he was 
elected president of the Central Arkansas 
Railway Company, and soon after removed 
to that state. He refused a seat in Con- 
gress; but accepted his unanimous election 
to the Senate. Here is a representative 
American, who in a little more than ten 
years has run the whole tether from poverty 
and obscurity to fortune and prominence— 
from the common soldier to the United 
States senator. Near him sits Jones, of 
Nevada, true Welchman in face and name. 
Large of frame, corpulent, thin of hair, 
feeble of riose, yet strong of head, there is 
about him an aroma of prosperity and 
plenty not to be mistaken. He is Senator 








Jones, with many mines attached, Rich, 
unmarried, and hospitable, his name became 
prominent in society at once, while his com- 
munications with the President have made 
him equally notable in politics. 

Another carver of his own fortunes in the 
Senate is Henry Davis, of Piedmont, West 
Virginia. Born in Maryland, he knew only 
the winter country school, and lived and 
worked upon a farm until he was twenty: 
He then entered the employ of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company as 4 
brakeman, and continued in its service for 
fourteen years. Since then he has passed 
all the grades of upward effort and success, 
and is now 8 bank president, a miner, a 
shipper, anda senator. He is fifty years of 
age, and looks not more than forty—a me- 
dium-sized, wide-eyed, large-nosed gentle- 
man, of a sanguine temperament, with an 
open, honest glance in his sagacious eyes 
and a pleasant smile. 

Senator Morton looks tired gnd worn, and 
yet in Jess feeble health than he did two 
years ago. His tenacity of life and brain- 
fiber must be something marvelous in their 
power of endurance, to have triumphed 
over such mortal physical ills as he has 
borne for years. His face is one of the 
most wonted and marked in the Senate; a 
large frame, which cannot support itself 
without the aid of two canes, a large and 
round head, large black somewhat sunken 
eyes, a pugnacious nose, and a heavy jaw, 
yet withal a most courteous, though some- 
times nervous manner, and an expression of 
countenance that can be genial to gentle- 
ness. No senator surpasses him in native 
brain power. He is by instinct a partisan, 
a born clansman. But he has the judicial 
mind, and never evades a logical conclusion. 
His powerful argument in favor of woman 
suffrage, not three weeks ago, in the Senate, 
proves this. Let every American woman, 
whether she “wants to vote’ or not 
(what she wantsis not the question), be 
thankful that American womanhood has 
so strong and just a champion in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Another senator, equally valiant and 
eatnest in this direction, is Mr. Sargent, of 
California. Heisa tall, straight, earnest 
man, in the prime of life; clear, acute, and 
industrious. Mr. Anthony, of Rhode 
Island, is among the senators who gives 
acquiescence to the same slowly gaining 
truth. The hair is whitening above bis hand- 
some face, and his expression growing gen- 
tler ashe begins to step downward from 
the noon of his life. The words he uttered 
over Charles Sumner’s grave prove that the 
tenderness of his friendship and the fidelity 
of his heart equal his fine perception and 
eloquence. 

The wiry, sinuous, forky-looking man, 
striding about in restless fashion, a sort of 
attenuated, bilious Carl Schurz, with all 
the red blood left out, is Ingolls, the new 
senator from Kansas. He has a reputation 
for ability; more or less in a “literary” 
direction. He has acute mental percep- 
tions; a keen, sarcastic, and fluent tongue; 
courage, assurance, and ambition ; but he 
has not. a face to like or to trust. 
The youngish geotleman near him, 
with flowing beard of light brown, with fine 
rather than strong features, but with a good 
heart and a keen glance, is Senator Ferry, of 
Michigan, a clear-minded, practical legislat- 
or and an agreeable gentleman. Black and 
comely and as straight as a ramrod sits Lo- 
gan, of Illinois. His jet-biack hair is straight, 
his nose is straight, bis back is straight--which 
is more than can be said c&{ his mind; that, in 
the vernacular of the Pac not always 
“level.” He occasionally gitys vent to out- 
bursts of prejudice and pass.on; puly to al- 
low himself afterward to be persuaded to 
be ‘‘reasonable.” Nobody knows his age 
out of his family, for he will not tell it. 
All we know is that he does not look old 
and never grows any older. We know also 
that be was a brave soldier and is now an 
earnest and eloquent senator, with his heart 
always in the right place, if his head is not. 

Now Mr. Sumner is gone, perhaps the 
most distinguished looking man on the floor 
of the Senate is the new senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Wadleigh. He is forty- 
three years of age, of large frame and im. 
pressive presence. He has jet-black hair, 
black-eyes, clear-cut, strong features, which 
reflect refinement and fine culture, as well aa 
power. He is one of the rare men in the 





Senate whose election was not insured by 
acent of money from himself or his con- 
stituents. He was chosen without his 
knowledge, because he was a fit man for 
a high place, and elected without help, for 
the same reason. He is a lawyer, and be. 
cause he brings with bim into the Senate 
learning, eloquence, honor, and strong 
sense much is expected of him in this day 
of small things. M. C. A. 


Young and Old. 


NURSERY RHYME. 


BY ABBY LOUISE SPALDING. 


” 


“‘Trorry horse to Boston,” 

Never be afraid ; 

Trotty horse will canter 
For my little maid. 

Chubby hands hold tightly, 
Pull the pony’s mane; 

Trotty horse must hurry, 
For it’s going to rain. 


“ Trotty horse to Boston,”” 

See how fast we go; 

Little cheeks are rosy 
With a healthy glow. 

Trotty horse is naughty, 
For he wants to stop; 

Hold on tight, my birdie, 
Or you'll surely drop. 


**Trotty horse to Boston,” 

See my baby ride; 

Dainty little lady, 
Mamwwa’s joy and pride 

All the pretty playthings 
Now forgotten lie, 

While we ride to Boston, 
Baby, horse, and I. 


“ Trotty horse to Boston,” 

Pretty little dear, 

Mamma’s wee bit darling, 
Oh! how very dear. 

Towsy curis are flying 
All around her head, 

Drowsy eyes are closing 
Little sleepy head. 





WHAT JOHNNY DID ON THE 
FOURTH. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





“ Donny is a mishpit,” lisped little Sue, 
when the kitten came in with a yellow bow 
tied on the end of her black tail, and the 
doll’s new red ear-rings in ber ears, jingling’ 
like little bells. Johnny was a mischief, 
doubtless. His mother knew it by heart, 
for never did she let him out of her sight 
without the thought, “ What will he do be- 
fore he comes back?” At the early age of 
a year and a half, instead of being a re- 
markable or even a respectable baby, he was 
always getting into mother’s work-basket 
and making a great tangle and muss; upset- 
ting the water-pitcher, if by any chance it 
was left on the floor; throwing everything 
he could handle into the fire or out’ of the 
window; pulling the old cat's tail—an 
amusement kitty put an end to very quick- 
ly. by scratching his hands and arms till le 
cried. Perhaps Mamma might have ended 
ber troubles by a good tingling slap on the 
mischievous hands; but she did not believe 
in slapping. She ‘expected to persuade 
Johnny to be a good boy, toshow him when 
he grew older how hateful it is to be 
naughty ; but he did not grow old very fast, 
and mischief grew faster than he did. It 
would have saved Johnny some trouble 
afterward to have made the mischief sting 
as smart as pussy did.. By the time Johnny 
was three years old he was into and out of 
every place on the farm—head first or not, 
as ithappened. He fell into. the cistern , 
but there was only a little water in it, and 
he was brought out by Hiram, all mud and 
very wet; he turned a tub of maple syrup 
all over himself andthe kitchen floor, try- 
ing to spread the legs of the stool it stood on 
a little wider with his hammer—thbe leg he 
worked at was loose to begin with; then 
he fell down into the horse’s manger from 
the mow above, and scared old White 
almost out of his wits. Another day he 
slid off the barn roof, and did not break his 
bones, but got well bruised. He fell into the 
brook, got his apron burned in the spring 
bonfires, and his little finger sheared off in 
the bay-cutter. His head was always 
bumped, his hands full of cuts and slivers, 
his feet blistered and stone-bruised; but 
Johnny didn’t care. 
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** It'll take a heap to take the conceit out 


of ye, ® said Hiram; and he was pretty nearly 
fight, for becduse he had never been hurt 
séfiously Johnny thought he never could 
be, ub? was not afraid of anything. He was 
a strong. fiealthy, happy boy ; ready for faa 
always, xever ready for lessons, never 
ready to ‘be talked to. 

‘Oh ! dear,” said he (aged eight), in‘a con. 
fidential talk with Hiram, who loved the 
little fellow dearly and had helped him out 
of countless scrapes and into as countless 
pleasures—‘‘oh! dear, Hi, I wish Mother 
wouldn’t.talk.to me forever. If I could get 
8 good slap or even a whipping, and be done 
with it; but talk, talk, talk! I get awful 
tired, and then I think about something 
jolly and don’t hear her.” 

‘You're a hard case, Johnny,” returned 
Hiram. ‘‘It’s mighty easy to talk about 
whippin’ ; but I guess you wouldn’t hanker 
arter it ef yur knewmore aboutit. Jee- 
hosaphatt an all-fired lickin’ ain’t sugar nor 
pie, I tell ye!” 

Now Johnny’s father was away from 
home almost all the time. He had to live in 
New York; but his wife was always sick 
there, so Mr. Blake bought a farm in the 
country, and only came home Sundays, ex- 
cept in the summer, when everybody almost 
has a vacation. Johnny always behaved 
better when Lis father was at home. He 
had an idea from the look in Papa’s eye 
that he would not get off quite so easily if 
he was naughty as’ he did with Mamma; 
and he found out his idea was true, after a 
while. Johnny had always bad a very nice 
time on the Fourth of July. Papa came 
home and took Mamma and the children 
out on the I:ke to stay all day. They hada 
fire on the little island and roasted clams, 
boiled coffee, and sometimes fried fish, 
which they caught from the boat as 
they sailed about before dinner. Then 
they bad’'a few fire-crackers, to make 
Susy jump and squeal, but not half as many 
as Johnny wanted. He had a great wish 
in bis small head, which he had never told 
anybody, and that was to go out in the 
street the night before.the Fourth and see 
the boys fire off crackers and torpedoes, 
the canuons blaze, and the muskets rattle. 
He had lain awake many a night thinking 
about it; fer xlmost every Fourth since he 
sould remen ber he had been waked in the 
middle of tue night with these delightfu) 
gounds. He could hear the boys shout, the 
tin horns blow, the old cannon roar, and the 
guns go ping! ping! And how he did want 
to get up and:see the fun; though he knew 
just as well as he knew anything that he 
would never be allowed to do so. But 
when.Johnny was nine years old there 
happened to come a July that found Papa 
detained out in Ohio by business that he 
could peither leave nor finish in time to be 
home on the Fourth. He sent more fire- 
crackers than ever home to Johnny, and tor- 
pedoes besides; and wrote to Mamma that 
they would only put off the picnic. It should 
come by and by, when he came back. It 
happeoed too that there was a moon shin- 
ing about the middle of the night that week, 
and Johnny made a plan in his naugbty lit- 
tle head, that, after all, did not turn outjust 
as he expected. He went to bed with his 
precious fire-crackers on a chair close by 
him. Mamma laughed, when she came up 
to kiss him good-night, to see the red squares 
put where he could see them the minute he 
woke up. Johnny felt a little ashamed 
when Mamma kissed him and called him her 
precious boy; but he soon fellasleep and 
forgot all about everything except his plan, 
aud never woke up till the Hoxton bells be- 
gan to ring and the cannon to fire, just at 
twelve o’clock. Then he woke very wide, 
and jumped out of bed as softly as a cat. 
Poor Mamma! She had a dreadful head- 
ache, and Susy was cross besides; so she 
never went to see if Johnny was disturbed 
by the noise, for she knew he liked to hear 
jt generally, and she did not once think that 
the little fellow had dressed himself quietly, 
and, with bis shoes in his uand, had slipped 
down:stairs—crackers, cap, and torpedoes 
all in a basket on his arm—gone through the 
parlor, into the kitchen, and let himself out 
the back door. The old dog growled at 
first; but then wagged his tail at Johnny, 
He would have followed him. to the village 
any other time; but Bose was mortally 


afraid of guns. He had once been-shoft;.and . 


the noise of firing would send him off to bis 





_kennel, with his tail between hia legs,.23 


80 far the plan succeeded well; he had 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


fast as he could run. Johnny sat down and 
put his shoes on, and then set out for the 
village. It was only half a mile from the 
farm and the night was as bright as day 
almost. The great white rose-bushes had a 
few sweet blossoms left yet, and the sweet. 
briars by the barn were full of pale pink 
flowers; but Johnny only smelt gunpowder, 
and, instead of the little birds that sung tiny 
songs in their sleep, he heard the bang and 
rattle beyond—sounds he liked much better. 


what he called ‘‘a splendiferoustime.” The 
boys on the green swarmed round his 
Piles of fire-crackers and enjoyed them, 
It was splendid to see the blaze out of 
the cannon’s mouth, and hear the grand 
sound it made and the rolling echo that 
came back from the hills all about. 

Jobnny, like most boys, liked a noise. 
And his pleasure was immense when one of 
the big boyslet him fire off a musket him- 
self. He was very glad his plan worked so 
well. Now Mamma would never be afraid 
to trust him to go anywhere. 

Things went on in this joyful way till 
the eastern sky began to grow light and the 
moon faded away. There was much noise 
and shouting and some tin horns. And 
when the sky suddenly grew very dark, and 
a loud clap of thunder made more noise 
than the cannon, everybody was startled, 
for men and boys had been too busy to hear 
or see the storm come up. It came very 
swiftly. The first flash was followed by 
quick, sharprain at once. The boysscattered 
quickly for their homes. Johnny knew it 
was useless for him to run home; and so he 
scampered for the nearest house, which was 
the railroad station, standing just across the 
road from the green. But the station doors 
were all shut; so the boy took refuge in an 
empty passenger car standing on the track. 
Luckily for him, some careless man had 
forgotten to lock that. Perhaps the brake- 
man had slept in it that night, for a dirty 
army blanket lay under one of the seats. 
Johnny was cold and tired by this time, for 
the storm was chilly and his jacket damp; 
so he rolled himself up in the old blanket, 
curled up on the floor, because be was half 
afraid in a tbunder-storm and liked 
to keep as far from windows as 
possible, and before he knew he was 
sleepy. Master Jobnny was asleep so 
fast and sound no thunder-storm could 
rouse him. Just about this time the rail- 
road superintendent in Taunton was telling 
the conductor on this very Hopeton and 
Dibble Railroad that he must take on the 
empty car left last night at Hoxton, and 
carry it out to Dibble with the first train, 
as there was to be an excursion from Dibble 
at ten o’clock to Hoxton Lake. §o, after 
Johnny had slept about an hour and was 
still asleep, the six o’clock milk train 
steamed into the station, backed up the 
switch, the car was coupled on, and when 
Johnny woke up he was fairly on his tray- 
els, alone ina railroad car, going nobody 
knew where—at least, he didn’t. In the 
meantime things were going: on rather dis- 
agreeably at home. Mamma bad a dreadful 
headache and had slopt very little all night; 
so she took a long nap in the morning, and 
woke up to find the storm had settled down 
into a dull, drizzling rsin. Everything was 
damp and sloppy outdoors, the house was 
cold, and the hens in-the yard scolded and 
squawked and went on tiptoe, looking half- 
drowned; and Susy woke up with a bad 
cold, that made her crosser than ever. 
Mamme’s first thought was, ‘‘ Poor Johnny, 
how badly he will feel about his fire- 
crackers.” She not know they had all 
popped off hourg ago on the Hoxton green. 
Jerusha rang the’ bell very loud for break- 
fast, partly to wake people up, partly to 
“celebrate,” she said. She had got a 
specially nice breakfast, for there was to 
be. no dinner that day. Hiram and 
she always went over to their 
mother, who lived on the mountain, to 
spend the Fourth of July; and to-day, as 
Mrs. Blake staid at home berself, she meant 
to let Johnny go with them, and she would 
have only some cold meat for tea, which 
Ann, the second girl, could prepare well 
enougb. So Jerusha had done her best, and 
the table looked so pretty that sgaim Mrs. 
Blake’s firet thought was: “How Johony 
will like it.” For atone end was a platter 
of.cold lobster, dressed with the crispest 
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white flakes shone.like flowers; then. before 
Mrs. Blake a nice broiled chieken, in a 
hedge of crisp thin potato siices, fried a 
bright brown; and between these two a 
& great flowered china bowl heaped with 
cherries, red and cream-colored and deep 
garnet, with a lump of ice. sparkling in the 
middle of them and the fresh, wet leaves 
hanging over the edge of the bowl; there 
was white bread on a large plate and 
brown bread on a trencher, with butter as 
prim as wax and yellow as buttercups; 
and cream, in a glass pitcher, thick and yel- 
low, with a taste of June grass in it, stood 
by the steaming chocolate pitcher and the 
tall silver tea-pot on a side-table, for Ann 
to pour out. And, when Mrs. Blake said to 
Jerusha: “‘ Won't you stop at Johnny’s 
door as you go up-stairs and wake him up?” 
just then Master Johnny woke.up in the 
rail-car, scared, tired, and hungry as 8 
little bear. But Mamma was not scared 
when Jerusha said Johnny was gone. She 
thought he was in the barn, with Hiram; 
and she needed some breakfast so much 
she would not wait for him. She ate her- 
self, and helped Susy; but still Jobnny did 
not come, and she thought, with a sigh, 
bow hard it was to bring up boys. 
Then she got up from the table and looked 
out of the window. Hiram was coming in 
from the barn, all dripping with rain. She 
opened the window and asked for Johnny. 
Hiram had not seen him. Nobody had seen 
bim ; where could he be? Ann put on her 
cloak and scudded to the nearest neighbor’s; 
but he was not there. Jerusha hunted in 
the garret, the cellar, the sheds, and both 
barns; but no Johnny. Hiram had at once 
started for the village. He heard enough of 
Johnny there, but could not find him. No 
one had seen him go into the car. They all 
ran their own ways, without stopping for 
Johpny, and now he could not be found, 
Hiram had to go bome and tell Mrs. Blake, 
and be sent back to telegraph to Mr. Blake; 
while poor Mamma walked the house and 
wrung her bands and cried and sobbed 
without peace, hour after hour. But ali 
this while Johnny was in trouble too. He 
woke up, as I said, tired and hungry. He 
tried both the car doors; but this time both 
were locked. The brakeman had been care- 
ful enough to keep out any intruders, not 
knowing that he locked one in. So nothing 
was left for Jobnny but to lie down on the 


| seat and cry as hard as he could. He never 


thought, as an older person would, that he 
could lift the window, and call to some one 
at. any station where the train stopped. 
Probably he would not have known how to 
open the window, for he had never traveled 
much in his little life. But, whatever he 
might bave done, all he did do was to lie 
still on the seat and be very miserable, and 
wish withal that he had staid at home, 
like a good boy. The conceit was taken 
out of him now quite enough to satisfy 
Hiram. It seemed a great while be- 
fore the train stopped at Dibble; and even 
when thecar was uncoupled there and the 
engine and milk-cars went their way it 
still seemed an age to Jobnny before a 
brakeman came in to reverse the seats, and 
be much astonished , to find a small boy 
there all alone and crying too hard to speak— 
for he was so glad to see somebody that the 
poor boy sobbed worse than ever then. 
But at last the man made out Johnny's 
name and where he came from; for. every- 
body on that road was used: to seeing Mr. 
Blake go back and forth this long time, 
and Jobnny soon had some bread and milk 
atthe Dibble tavern and was to be taken 
back on the excursion train to Hoxton at 
ten o'clock. There was no telegraph office 
open at Dibble—they were both shut up for 
the day ;so no word could be sent to Mamma, 
and when Johnny got safe back to Hoxton, 
under the conductor’s care this time, he 
had to walk home alone—a very sheepish, 
sorry, dirty little fellow—and Mamma was 
all but frightened to death about twelve 
o’clock to see him come in at the long win- 
dow, all by himself. How glad she was to 
see him! All Hiram said was “ What io 
thunder!” and then he stopped as if he 
couldn’t say any more; perhaps. the big 
words choked: him. Ann screamed, and 
Jerusha put the dishcloth into” her pocket, 
and took a boiled potato out of the cup- 
board and began-to scour the pewter plat 
ter with it; but she didn’t. say a thing 


green lettuce,.out .of whieh thescariet and- 
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“Jerusha was queef!” Nobody Could’ tele. 


graph to Mr, Blake now till night, for the 
office here was closed too. S80 he 
came home the next day, in great 
haste and distress, thinking Johnny 
was lost, He was very glad, you ‘may be 
sure; but then he had a long talk with 
Mamma‘ who cried a little at first, but had 
to say pretty soon that she really was afraid 
Johnny needed something besides talking 
to before he could bea good boy—some- 
thing to make him remember. And I think 
he always did remember the'whipping of 
that night, for he told. Hiram that he 
guessed he knew best—talking didn’t leave 
an ache and smart like that hickory rod; 
but he was a much better boy afterward. 
Mamma always thought it was being run 
away with by the cars. Hiram said he 
knew it was the whipping. I don’t cer- 
tainly know myself, but I have my own 
ideas aboutit. Atleast, Johnny never went 
out again so very early to spend the Fourth 
of July. 
ro 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 
AFTER THE GERMAN OF RICHARD LEANDER, 








It was the time when the earth is most 
beautiful and it is hardest for men to die, 
for the lilacs were already in bloom and 
there were thick buds on the rose-bushes> 
when two travelers passed along the way 
to Heaven—one poor and one rich. Upon 
earth they had lived near each other in the 


same street—the rich man in a. splendid . 


great. house, and the poor man in a little 
cottage; but, because death makes no dis- 


tinction, it chanced that both died the same . 


hour. 


There, now, upon the way to Heaven 


they bad come together again, and they 
walked silently side by side. 

The path, however, grew steeper and 
steeper, and for the rich man it soon began 
to be very toilsome, for he was stout and 


» short-breathed, and he had never before 


in. his life walked so far. So it happened 
shortly that the poor man got a good start, 
and arrived at Heaven’s gate first; but, be- 
cause he did not dare knock, he sat down 
quietly before the gate and thought: ‘‘ You 
must wait for therich man. Perhaps he will 
knock.” 

After a long time the rich man also came; 
and, when he found that the door was 
locked and nobody opened immediately, he 
began to shake it rudely and to pound on it 
with his fist. 

Then Peter hurried forward, opened the 
door, looked at them both, and said to the 
rich man: ‘‘It certainly must have been 
you who could not wait. You need not be 
so puffed up, I should think. Longas you 
have lived on earth, we have not heard 
much good of you here.” 

Then the rich man’s courage fell rapidly; 
but Peter did not trouble himself further 
about him, but reached out his band to the 
poor man, so that he could rise easier, and 
said: ‘‘Step into the vestibule, both of you; 
and we shall see what comes next,” 

Still it was not Heaven at all into which 
they now entered; but only a great broad 
hall, with many closed doors, and with 
benches against the walls. 

‘* Rest a little,’ said Peter; ‘‘and wait 
till I come back; but improve your time 
well, for you must decide meanwhile how 
you. wish to live here. Each of you is to 
have exactly what he has wished for. So 
reflect, and when I come again, do not stand 
upon ceremony, but speak up; and do not 
forget anything, for afterward it will be too 
late.” 

With that he went away, 

After awhile, when he came back and 
asked whether they were through with 
their deliberation and how they wished to 
pass their eternity, the rich man sprang up 
from the bench and said he wished to have 
a great golden castle, more beautiful than 
an emperor’s, and every day the best food 
to eat.' Chocolate every morning early; 
and for dinner each day roast veal with 
apple sauce, and rice boiled in milk, with 
sausage and red groats. Those were hia 
favorite dishes. And every day at supper 
something else. Besides, he wished a beau- 
tiful arm-chair anda green silk dressing- 
gown; and Peter’also must not forget the 


daily paper, that he might keep peat te ; 
-what was going on. } 


Then Peter, laoniaghen idole eaeemailis 
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kept’ silence for‘a long time, and finally 
asked: ‘‘ And dost thou wish nothing fur 
ther?” 

“Ob! yes,” quickly answered the rich 
man. ‘‘Money, much money; the whole 
cellar full, so much that one cannot count 
it.” 

‘“‘Thou shalt have all that,” answered 
Peter; ‘come, follow me.” And he opened 
one of the many doors and led the rich man 
into a magnificent golden castle, in which 








was everything just as’ he had wished. 


After he had shown him all, he went away, 
and drew a buge iron bolt before the door 
of the castle. 

But the rich man put on his green silk 
dressing-gown, seated himself in his arm- 
chair, ate and drank and enjoyed bimself; 
and when be was satistied, he read the daily 
paners, and once every day he went down 
into thecellar and looked at his money. 

And so twenty and fifty years went by, 
and then fifty more, so that it made a hun- 
dred—and that is only a hand-breadth of 
eternity; and the rich man had already 
grown so weary of his splendid golden castle 
that he could scarcely endure it any longer. 

“The roast veal and the sausage always 
grow worse,”’saidhe. ‘‘ They are no longer 
palatable.” 

But it was not true; only he had grown 
tired of them. 

‘*And I have not read the daily paper 
this long time,” he went on. “It is all the 
same to me what happens down there on 
earth. I don’t know any men there now. 
My acquaintances have all been dead this 
long time. The men who live now do such 
foolish things and talk in such a strange 
way that it makes me dizzy to read it.” 

Upon that be was silent and yawned, for 
it was very tedious; and after awhile he 
spoke again: “I don’t know anything to do 
with all my money. What do I have it for, 
any way? One can buy nothing here. 
How can 4 man be so stupid as to wish for 
money in Heaven?” 

Then he got up, opened the window, and 
looked out. But, although it was brigh tas 
could be in the castle, it:was pitch dark out 
of doors; pitch dark, so that he could not 
see his hand before his eyes; pitch dark, 
day and night, year in and year out, and as 
still asa churchyard. Then he shut the 
window again, seated himself anew in his 
easy-chair, and every day he stood up two 
or three times and looked out again. 

But it was always thesame. And always 
early he bad chocolate, and at noon, from 
day to day, roast veal with apple sauce, and 
rice boiled in milk, with sausage, and after- 
ward red groats—always the same, always 
the same, each day like the last. 

However, when a thousand years had 
past, the great iron bolt before the door 
creaked, and Peter came in. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘*how dost thou like?” 

Then therich man grew very angry. 

**How do I like it? I am miserable, 
quite miserable—miserable as one can only 
be in such a dreary, worthless castle as this. 
How can you suppose that one can bear to 
live here a thousand years? You can hear 
nothing, see nothing. Nobody troubles 
hitmmself about you. It is nothing: but ‘lies 
which they tell about your boasted Heaven 
and your everlasting blessedness. It is a pit- 
iful arrangement.” 

Then Peter looked at him, wonderingly, 
and said: 

‘* Dost thou not know at all where thou 
art? Dost thou really think thou art in 
Heaven? Thou art in Hell. Thou thy- 
self wished to be in Hell. The castle be- 
longs to Hell.” 

“To Hell?” answered the rich man, ter- 
rified: ‘\This is not Hell? Where then 
are the Devil and the fire and the chains?’ 


“Dost thou suppose,” replied Peter, . 


‘that sinners are always burned now, as 
they used to be?) That was done away 
with longago. But thou art in Hell, de- 
pend upon that; and deep enough down to 
make ove pity thee. Thou wilt become 
convinced of it thyself in time.” 

Then the rich man fell back, horrified, 
into his easy-chair, held bis hands before 
bis face, and sobbed. 

** In Hell! in Hell! Poor miserable man! 
What. will become of me?” 

But Peter opened the door and went 
away, and, as he drew. again the iron -bolt 
on the outside, he heard the rieh man 
within stil] moaning continually : 
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“In Hell! in ‘Hell! Podr, ‘miserable 
man! What will become of' me?” 

And again a hundred years west by, and 
still another hundred, and no one can’ 
imagine how frightfully long the time was 
to the rich man; and when ‘the second 
thousand drew to an end in came Péter 


again, 

“Ab!” cried out. the rich man to him. 
“TI bave sighed for you sosorely! Iam 
very sad. And is it to be like this forever, 
the whole eternity?’ -And after awhile be: 
wenton: ‘‘8t. Peter, how long is eternity, 
really ?” 

Then Peter answered: 

“When ten thousand years are passed it 
only begins.” 

When the rich man heard this, he let his 
head sink on his breast and began to weep 
bitterly. But Peter stood bebind his chair 
and counted secretly his tears; and when 
he saw that they were so many that the 
dear God would certainly forgive him he 
said: 

‘* Come, I will show thee something, this 
once, that is right beautiful. Up in the 
garret I know a knot-hole in the wall where 
one can see a little into Heaven.” 

So he led him up-the garret stairs and 
through all sorts of rubbish, to a little 
cbamber. As they entered, there fell a 
golden ray through the knot-hole just on 
the forebead of St. Peter, so that it looked 
as if a flame of fire was burning on it. 

‘*That is from the real Heaven ?” said the 
rich man, trembling. 

‘* Yes,” answered Peter. 
through, just once.” 

But the knot-hole was quite high up on 
the wall and the rich man not very tall, so 
that he could scarcely reach up. 

‘© Thou must make thyself quite tall and 
stand on thy toes,” said Peter. 

Then the rich man stretched up as much 
as he possibly could; and when he at last 
looked through the knot-hole he saw really 
into Heaven. There sat the dear God on 
his golden throne, amongst the clouds and 
stars, in all his glory and splendor, and 
around him all the angels and saints. 

**Oh!” he cried out,“ that is so wonder- 
fully beautifuland grand that- no one on 
earth can represent it at all. But, say, who 
is that who sits at the feet of the dear God, 
so that his back is exactly to me?” 

That is the poor man who lived near thee 
on earth and with whom thou camest, 
When I required that ye should think how 
ye wished to pass your eternity, be only 
wished for a footstool] that he might sit at 
the dear God’s feet. And so he had it, just 
as thou hadst thy castle.” : 

As he said this, he went quietly out,with- 
out the rich man’s noticing it; for he kept 
standing quite still on tiptoe, and looking 
into Heaven, and could not see enough, It 
was really very hard for him, for the hole 
was quite high and he must stand the whole 
time on his toes; but he did it gladly enough, 
for what he saw was too beautiful. 

And after another thousand years Peter 
came the last time. There was the rich 
man still standing in the garret chamber: by 
the wall on tiptoe and looking continually 
into Heaven, and was so. lost in’ Jooking 
that he did not notice at all when Peter 
came in. ‘» 

But finally Peter laid his hand on his 
shoulder to. make him turm round, and 
said: ‘‘ Come with me. Thou hast stood long 
enough; thy sins are forgiven thee;. I shall 
take thee to Heaven. Say, could’st.-thou 
not bave been much. more comfortable if 
thou badst only wished?” 


A LIVE PAPER-CUTTER. 


Many years ago’an Indian Rajah, who 
was a great admirer of his English; masters 
and who had even learned the language 
after a fashion, frequently visited the Vice- 
roy of Calcutta. On one occasion he 
noticed a copy of Fhe Hai ‘gh Review on 
the Viceroy’s table, and borrowed it. 

Some time after he returned it; and, upon 
the Viceroy’s inquiry whether he found 
anything interesting in it, he replied: ‘‘ Ob! 
yes, many beautiful things; but.also many 
disconnected articles.” ‘‘ How so?” said 
the Viceroy. ‘‘See here,” said the Rajah. 
“This begins with ‘Hunting the Orang- 
outang,’ do¢s it not? And now turn over the 

ge, and here you have the ‘ History of 

ary Stuart.’” The Viceroy laughed. 

The book was uncut, and his vassal had 
read it sbroveh without discovering it. He 
therefore took from his table an ivory paper- 
cotter, with a beautifully carved handle, 


‘““Now look 











and explained its use to the Rajah, who was 


much pleased, but could not help wonder- 
ing how they contrived to print the inside 
of the: Jeaves before they were:cut open. 
This also was explained, and the Rajah de- 
parted, Carrying with bim the paper-cutter, 
which the Viceroy had given bim. 

About a year after, when the matter was 


almost forgotten, the Viceroy saw from his 


window a gallant troop entering the court, 

in the center of which was the Rajah, 

mounted on a young elephant. As soon as 

the latter perceived the Viceroy, he eried :” 
‘‘ Do. you bappen to have an uncut number 

of the Hdinburgh Review? If.so, please toss 
it to me.” The Viceroy threw out the 
book, which’ was caugbt by the elephant 
and placed between his tusks, which, to his 
surprise, the Viceroy saw had been turned 
into paper-cutters, even to the carved han- 
dies. In a moment the intelligent beast cut 
open the leaves, and then handed the book 
to the Viceroy. The Rajah dismounted, 
and, pointing to the elephant; said to the 
Viceroy: “ He is yours. [return you your 
paper-cutter alive.” 


Discovery of the Age.—Every 
Man his own Physician. 


FRAZIER’S GREAT REMEDY. 


[THE people of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of Patent Medicines, quacks, - 
and impostors, for the past few years, in a mo 
shameful manner. The writer of the following is ene 
of the victims and wishes to present a very plain 


that by eee the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 


Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks eff 


Fee a that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, I gave it to others afflicted, 
and found it effected the most miraculous cures in 











DR. FLINT’S 


QUAKER BITTERS 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 

forming one of the greatest § aca J Purifiers in the 

pme ae. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Stomach, 
neys. 

For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 

Spirits, Sallow Complexion, and nervous difficulties 

ey have no eq One bottle will convince the 


most skeptical. 
The aged find in tho Gusher Bitters a gentle, sooth- 
ing stnelens, 80 de: ie in their declining years 
e 


ne can revain long unwell (unless afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taki 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, &. I. 

FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we ive in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 


ng @ few bottles 





From the Boston Journal, 
bie EPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by it and are willing 
to tes to its efficacy.” > 33 

Lhad “ Dyspepsia” twenty years, some 
eat only the plainest food and very little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
learned of “ White’s Speciality for Dyspepsia,” which 


has eatirely 6 
(Signed) Mrs. B. L. WEST. 
VINEYARD HAVEN; Mass., Oct. 15th. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
2" For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITH, Cambridgeport, Mass, 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 


es able to 








P. T, BARNUM., 2... f000.,5.-de2 00s 4--«ss0es-Proprietor, 
THE COOLEST PLACE OF AM ENT IN THE 
; WINDOWS 


CITY ; VENTILATION PERF 
UPON EVERY SIDE. 





Forty new English Running Horses’ introduced 
AETERNOON and EVENING 


in the several i 
LE, FLAT, and JOCKEY RACES. 
ROMAN © OT RACRS. 
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FEMININE GRACE AND DARING 

EVER WITNESSED. 
MLLE. VICTORIA, AERIAL Susan. 
GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 
re recent ing ae 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS NE CENTURIES 
should be witnessed Me intelligent citizen of 
erica. 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC WEEK, 
commencing FRIDAY EVENING, June 2th, contin- 
uing six saya, afternoon and evening, The various 
gine are given in ADDITION to the REGULAR 

ROGRAMME, 
WORLD-RENOWNED MENAGERIE. 


at 1:36 and 7 P. M. 
GRAND PROC ON moves at 2.30 and 8 e’clock. 


" H. 8s CRUSHE 
EAT Wins avanat ca M L 4 
Broo N.Y. Su r whole 
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OLE- 
SOME and economical tood. Soild by ail 
LIVE. Grocers. Descriptive pamphlets sent tree 
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of cases—not alone curing Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula, and Weak 
Lungs, but all diseases caused from humors inthe 
blood. The demand m my friends and others 
hearing about these Bitters becoming very great, I re- 
moved from Pennsylvania, my native state, to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and OaIEES noon at them up for sale, 
calling them FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS. 1 was at 
first backward in presenting either myself or medi- 
cine to the public—not being a Patent Medicine Man. 
But 1 am getting bravely over that. I have sold 
thousands of bottles of my Root Bitters, and itis my 
desire and determination to place the same within the 
reach of every suffering man, woman, and child on the 
face of the civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root 
Bitters is the power they possess in cleansing the tur- 
gid blood and banishing the vile humors from the 
system. Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Prep- 
aration, compounded from roots combined with herbs 
and plants, many of which were used in the good old 
days of our forefathers, when peuple were cured by 
some simple root or herb, and when Calomel und other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness, and build up the 
system with pure blood ; hence, they must reach all 
di fication and nourishment. 





y pur a) 

No a Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory Goce victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 

u 
nsumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
‘ulous Catarrh, Weak Lungs, 
Lost Vitality, and Broken Down Constitutions these 


nary Diseases, Kidney Disease, and Liver Complaint 


| Salt Rheum, Ulcers, Boils, Flesh Worms, 
Blotches, P Pi 

and Corruptions from the Blood than all other rem- 
edies in existence. 


Cc. W. FRAZIER, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Druggists, Storekeepers, and Chemists. Sold Who 
sale by Strong & Cobb, 199 Superior street, and Ben- 
tee yers nfield, 127 ater street, Geveland, 


Frazier’s Root Bitters are sold by all the leading 
e- 


Show this notice to your druggist or storekeeper. 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT BITTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever. Price within the reach of 
all—$1 per bottle; six bottles, $5. 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair, 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run. 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to. 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

3 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofnia. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what. 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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NOTICES. 


@ aD gt for the Editorial, Literary, 
and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 
&@~ All communieations for the Commercial] Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and al) business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&3~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our comrespondents. 

&” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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Eprror, PusBLisHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York July 2d, 1874. 





REMOVAL. 


t@” THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.8 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICH, ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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THE FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS, 


Tue Forty-third Congress, after being in 
session for six months and twenty-two days, 
adjourned on Tuesday of last week. Its 
jabors in considering and passing the vari- 
ous appropriation bills for running the 
general machinery of the Government have 
been performed commendably well; and in 
reference to this fact the House Committee 
of Waysand Means and the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations deserve the thanks 
of the people. A considerable retrench- 
ment of expenditures or av increase of tax- 
ation waa the alternative presented to them 
very early in the session. The result of 
their joint efforts is a reduction of expenses 
for the next fiscal year to the amount of 
nearly twenty-eight million dollars, thereby 
superseding the necessity of any increase in 
taxation ; and that, too, without omitting to 
fulfill the requirements of law in respect to 
the sinking fund. 

The reformatory and’ repealing bills 
passed by Congress are the Salary Bill, the 
Anti-Moiety Bill, the District of Columbia 
Bill, and the bill repealing the law that, by 
perversion in its administration, gave birth 
to the Sanborn contract system. All these 
measures were demanded by public senti- 
ment. We bave never objected to the sal- 
ary law passed by the Forty-second Con- 
gress, with the single exception of its back- 
pay feature, which we regard as simply a 
dishonorable swindle; yet there is no doubt 








people as paying congressmen at an extrav- 
agant rate. It was, therefore, politic to re- 
peal the law, and place the compensation 
ata mark more in harmony with popular 
opinion. The other three repealing bills 
were demanded to correct evils which had 
become intolerable. No one but a bitter 
partisan will complain of this part of the 
work of Congress; and even he will find it 
difficult to justify his complaint. 

The Utah Bill, as passed by the House, 
was amended by the Senate so as to strike 
out the provision in respect to divorce suits, 
which permitted proof of marriage with- 
out record or certificate; and also the pro- 
vision which excluded Mormons from the 
jury-box in the trial of indictments for 
polygamy. In this amended form the bill 
was approved by the House. This virtu- 
ally destroys its power as furnishing any 
means for the execution of United States 
law against polygamy in the Territory of 
Utah. Nobody supposes that any convic- 
tions can be had under this law so long as 
Mormons are permitted to act as jurors. 
The law, as matters now stand, is little 
better than a sham; and if itis not to be 
executed it may as well berepealed. It has 
no effect, for the want of the necessary ex- 
ecutive machinery. : 

The House bill for the distribution of 
the Geneva Award was se modified by a 
conference committee of .the two houses as 
to provide for the payment of such claims 
as have not hitherto been in dispute, leay- 
ingthe war-premium claimants and the in- 
surance companies ‘to wait for the further 
pleasure of Congress. In this form both 
houses adopted the bill. While this is bet- 
ter than doing nothing and deferring the 
whole question to a future session, the gen- 
eral course of Congress on this subject is 
highly disereditable to the country. Itis 
some two years since the Award was made, 
and nota dollar of it has.as yet been dis- 
tributed. The parties entitled to it are 
those and those only on account of whose 
losses it was made and by the computation 
of which losses the aggregate amount was 
determined. The money belongs to them, 
and not to the Government or any other par- 
ties. Itbas the essential characteristics of a 
trust fund, and any distribution which 
ignores this feature will be dishonorable 
and fraudulent. 

Among the bills passed by one house or 
the other, but which failed to obtain the ap- 
proval of hoth, we note the Civil Rights 
Bill, the bill for th@yegulation of railroads, 
the bill for the admission of New Mexico, 
and the bill for the admission of Colorado- 
These failures we do not regret. The first 
of these bills we regard as clearly uncon- 
stitutional. The second can well wait for 
more discussion. The last two bills should 
wait till these territories acquire a larger 
population and are better prepared for the 
responsibilities of state life. 

Civil Service Reform, though a cardital 
plank in the platform of the Republican 
party at the last presidential election, has 
received the cold shoulder from Congress. 
The Republican members, not having the 
courage to be as bold and undisguised in 
their opposition as General Butler, have, 
nevertheless, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, followed his lead. The simple 
truth is, the politicians of both parties are 
not in favor of any reform whose effect wil} 
be to break up *‘ the spoils system.” They 
want to use the offices of the Government 
as the means of paying their political debts 
and promoting their own private interests. 
Hence, they have given the President no 
support; and until the people choose a 
different class of men to represent them in 
Congress neither his plan nor any other for 
the reform of the civil service will prove a 
success. They may as well understand this 
fact first.as last. Every candidate for Con- 
gress next fall should be compelled to show 
his hand and commit himself on this ques- 
tion. The people have been cheated quite 
long enough. © It is time to have something 
more than mere promises. In coveringinto 
the Treasury the unexpended balance pre- 
viously appropriated for Civil Service Re- 
form Congress has declared its purpose to 
kill the reform. Not a man who voted for 
that resolution ought to be re-elected. 

As to the financial question, Congress, 
after spending months in discussing the 
subject, has proved itself conspicuously a 





thet the law was ‘generally viewed by the 


failure. But for the President, the majority 
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ia both houses would have largely inflated 
the currency, and thereby greatly added to 
the evils growing out of a currency already 
depreciated because in exeess of the point 
at which it is convertible into gold. For- 
tunately for the country, the President with 
the veto power stood in the way of this mad 
scheme. The bill that was passed and ob- 
tained his sanction is not at all the bill that 
should have been passed. It is, at best, a 
piece of patchwork, without the recom- 
mendation of a policy of any kind, and, 
hence,.no setilement of the question. It 
contains no provision that looks ever 80 
remotely toward specie payment. Weshall 
never have a sound currency until gold dis- 
places greenbacks as the standard for the 
computation of values ; and this point can 
never be attained without specie payment. 
The Government must pay its greenback 
debt and withdraw it from circulation ; and 
then’ gold'as the standard of value and bank® 
notes convertible into gold will perform the 
monetary functions of business. Then and 

not till then our currency system will be in 
harmony with that of the commercial 

world.’ This is the point to be gained—not 

in a moment, but by gradual steps toward 

it. Whatthe country wantsis a policy that 

looks definitely in this direction, and in no 

other; and this policy’is‘not one of post- 

ponement and it can néver be one of infla- 

tion. We hope that the President, right in 

his purposes, will have something that is 

clear, comprehensive, and well digested to 

recommend to Congress at its next session. 

The Senaté’s summary rejection of Mr. 

Shepherd as one of the nominees for the 

commission to take eharge of the affairs of 

the District of Columbia for the time being, 

by the significant vote of 86 against 6, is a 

rebuke which the President ought not to 

forget. Mr. Shepherd has been the head 

and front of the ‘‘ Washington Ring,” 

whose failures, not to say iniquities, have 

been thoroughly exposed. His relations to 

the President formed: no reason for his 

nomination, and his connection with this 

ring formed the most’ ample reason why 

the nomination should not be confirmed, 


LYING AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


THat aman may honestly remain in a 
church whose creed no longer fully repre- 
sents his opinions we have tried to show, 
That a man may dishonestly remain in such 
& communion scarcely needs to be proved. 
There are thousands of liberal men in the 
orthodox churches who are not in’'a false 
position because they frankly avow their 
real sentiments and refuse to subscribe to 
statements which they have ceased to be- 
lieve; there are other thousands—fewer 
thousands, we trust—who keep their places 
and hold their tongues, thus tacitly assent- 
ing to dogmas which they no longer hold, 
and even sometimes solemnly confessing 
their faith in terms which they know to be 
untrue, 

The average Christian conscience is al- 
together too elastic in its dealing with this 
matter. Heresy has been regarded as a 
species of crime; and the heretiv, like other 
criminals, has striven to conceal his guilt. 
The highest places in the orthodox churches‘ 
are not now and never were freely open to 
ministers who are suspected of ‘‘looseness” 
in belief; and, therefore, to keep in the line 
of promotion, men often suppress their con- 
victions and do violence to their con- 
sciences, ~ 

To say that the insincerity thus displayed 
is a far greater evil than heresy is to state 
the truth very mildly. Yet we often en- 
counter a public sentiment which reverses 
this judgment—which looks with telerance 
upon the quibbling reciter of an orthodox 
creed and with stern disapprobation upon 
the honest confessor of a skeptical doubt. 
This is saying in effect that orthodoxy is 
more than truth; that intellectual sound- 
ness is better than moral soundness; that a 
lie may be a means of grace, 

Surely this is the gravest of mistakes 
The churches in which a premium is thus 
offered to falsehood must perish and ought 
to perish. We are far from accusing the 
majority of the ministers in the orthodox 
churches of insincerity; yet we fear that i; 
prevails among them, and we bave no doubt 
that this, far more than the frank expres 
sion of skeptical opinions, weakens the 








modern pulpit. The men who are known 
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and marked: as loose in their theology do 
far less injury to religion than the men. who 
yield a dishonest assent to the dogmas which 
they have outgrown, and thus fill the whole 
atmosphere around them with dissimula- 
tion and fraud. 

One of the first needs of this time is a 
large aecess of intellectual honesty to all 
the confessors of our orthodox faith, and 
especially to the clergy. No man is: under 
obligation to divulge all the crude-and half- 
formed notions that pass through his mind; 
for these are temporary phases of doubt, in 
which the staunchest believers are entan- 
gled and the revelation of which would 
edify nobody; but any settled opinion con- 
trary to the creed of the church ought to 
find an honest utterance. Aboveall, let no 
man give assent in public or in private to 
formulas of faith which he has ceased to 
believe. A little scrupulousvess .on this 
score would be pardonable in: these days. 
Not until the purpose of perfect honesty 
becomes the ruling purpose in a man’s life 
is he fit to be. a teacher of religion. 

There are plenty of opportunities for the 
application of this test. Our friends-in the 
Episcopal Church who think that the word 
“regenérate” in the baptismal service con- 
veysa false idea to those who hear it are 
solemnly bound to stop repeating it. If it 
does convey a false idea, it is a lie, anda lie 
cannot be a means of grace. 

Those Anglicans who do not wallow that © 
every man who fails to accept all the met- 
aphysics of the Athanasian Creed will with- 
out doubt perish everlastingly must stop’ 
saying in their churches that they believe 
it. Can there be any profit in mixing lies. 
with our prayers? 

Those Presbyterians who. do not believe 
that there are non-dlect infants who. are 
damned, and who do not believe that the. 
atonement is limited, or that reprobation is 
unconditional, or that men are guilty and 
ought to be punished for the sin of Adam 
ought to make it very clear that they do not 
hold these opinions. Until they do speak 


out they are in a false position. The stand-., 
ards of their church convey to ordinary. . 


minds all these dogmas; and, while nobody 
now pretends. to believe in the damnation of 
infants, the other three doctrines are be- 
lieved and taught by what is probably the 
majority of their church, and under these 
circumstances they have no right by their 
silence te assent to what they believe to be 
untrue. 

The professors in the Andover Theolog: 
ical Seminary, when they are inaugurated, 
and every five years thereafter, make ‘a 
solemn declaration of [their] faith in divine 
revelation and in the fundamental-and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ as summarily expressed in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly's Shorter Catechism.” They also 
assent to the statement ‘‘that Adam, the 
Sedcral head and representative of the human 
race, was placed in a state of probation, and 
that, in consequence of his disobedience all 
his descendants were constituted sinners.” 
Now itis certain that the distinctive the- 
ology of the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism is not taught at Andover. 


. The Andover theology differs from that of 


the Westminster divines quite as much as 
it differs from that ‘‘Arminianism” ‘which 
the same professors elsewhere bind ‘them. 
selves tooppose. Thedoctrine of the ‘‘fed- 
eral headship” of Adam is sturdily con- 
futed there, as it ought to be everywhere. 
It would be hard to find language which 


would more explicitly describe what is noé '' 


taught at Andover, since Dr. Shedd’s day, 
on the subject of original sin than ‘that 
quoted above. 

Those peculiar doctrines of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism: ‘which 
are now obsolete at Andover were thé very 
doctrines on account of which the Catechism 
was chosen by the founders of Andover to 
be the standard of its faith. For this rea- 
son it seems to us that the pledge required 
of the professors ought to be modified or else 
repudiated. We donot regard these gentles 
men as sinners above all others; we believe 
that they are exceptionally conscientious 
men, and we are sure that the considera. 
tions which have led them to subscribe to 
the constitution aud creed of their seminary 
would have weight if we could know them’ 
But the time has come for the most. careful 
and exact veracity in matters of faith, and 
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themselves free from every suspicion ‘of in- 
sincerity. It would be far better to sacri- 
fice the largest endowment than to consent 
to the smallest falsehood. 


a 


THE PROBLEM FOR MILLION- 
ATRES. 


THERE is evidence that the question 
what they shall do with their money is one 
which oft causes anxidus thought to our 
millionaires. Some of them feel that they 
owe a duty to the public to make the wisest 
use of their enormous property. They may 
not have direct beirs; or, if they have, those 
heirs may have large wealth of their own; 
er even, in these days of vast accumula- 
tions, there may be a large surplus left 
after leaving a million or two to their chil. 
dren. Astor founded a library; Peabody 
an educational fund and homes for the 
London poor; Vanderbilt has endowed a 
university ; Drew a theological seminary ; 
Cooper an institute; and now James 
Lick, in San Francisco, has given his 
enormous wealth to such a variety of 
objects as proves that he had given long 
and careful study to the matter. Others 
will follow their example for the sake of 
the public good and for the perpetuity of 
their own names, and it is a question of 
great public interest that there be wisdom 
shown in the selection of the objects to 
which large permanent funds are attached. 

The first thought that occurs to a rich 
man in selecting an object of beneficence is 
a school of some sort. It isa safe object. 
Of course, it is needed. Its wants are 
elastic. It is thankful fora little; it can 
use millions with profit. It possesses im- 
mortality, and it bears the name of its 
founder. In England it is a rich man’s 


ambition to found a family ; here to found a 


college. 

But ‘there are other desirable objects 
which have been overlooked, and which 
only millionaires can help. James Lick did 
extremely well in giving nearly a million to 
build the largest telescope in the world, and 
an observatory forit in the pure and lofty 
airof our Western hills, We would sug- 
gest one or two other objects, such as would 
not occur so readily as a college to our 
millionaires. 

And first, perhaps, America needs a cen- 
tral museum for scientific and archeological 
collections, which shall provide facilities for 
students like those at the British Museum. 
We are almost absolutely deficient in these 
things—are dependent upon Harvard for 
one department of science, Yale for another, 
Aisherst for another, Peabody Insti- 
tute for another; but tbere is no 
completé collection anywhere. ‘Zoology 
is ‘better represented; but archmology is 
almost an utter blank. Even American 
archeology is miserably represented, and 
as for that of the Old World, what difficulty 
the Metropolitan Museum has just had in 
getting subscriptions to purchase for a pal- 
try sum Di Cesnola’s magnificent collection 
of-Cypriote antiquities! There should be 
here in New York a foundation of not less 
than five million of doHars (twenty million 
would be much better) which should pro. 
vide all needed buildings ‘in the Central 
Park, a competent body of curators, and a 
sufficient income to purchase. such collec- 
tions as that of Di Cesnola and that magnifi- 
cent mass of antiquities just dug up by Mr, 
Schliemann - at Troy, as well as to provide 
the most complete scientific museum and 
library on the Continent. America neéds 
such ‘an improved British Museum very 
sadly: Money will produce it. And the 
man who sball link bis name with such a 
permanent foundation will secure himself 
more permanent honor than that of kings, 

Closely connected with this, and, indeed, 
it might be a branch of it, would be a suit- 
able fund devoted simply to. excavations in 
the interests of history or science. We are 
just learning tbat the spade and the wheel- 
barrow are the most potent aids to investi- 
gation into the records of the world. A 
magnificent illustration is the success of Mr. 
Schliemann, to which we have just referred. 
He was a poor German schoolboy, who 
learned almost to reverence the Homer 
whose language he could not yet read. 
Driven into business, he devoted his wealth 
&s soon as acquired to extavations on the 
site of Troy. On one of the disputed: sites 
he found no remains; on the other a won- 





derful wealth of strange objects; which 
promise to throw great light on the early 
history of the human race, whatever may 
be their bearing on the Homeric epic. We 
need not refer to Egypt and. Assyria, for 
every one knows that, though but.a begin- 
ning has been made in the task of unearth- 
ing their records and monuments, the most 
astonishing and important results have been 
achieved, being notbing less than the recon- 
struction of the history of the ancient world. 
Egypt, and Assyria, and Greece, and Pales. 
tine, and India have yet other records, no less 
valuable, awaiting the spade; while the an- 
cient cities of Mexico and Central America, 
not to speak of other less remarkable ab- 
original monuments, are waiting for an en- 
terprising and wealthy explorer. Should 
not American wealth be devoted to this 
work ? 

Another scarcely less insportant object 
which greatly needs the attention which has 
not been given to it is the establishment of 
gardens of acclimatization. Our country 
includes all varieties of climate, from the 
arctic frost of Alaska to the tropic heats of 
Florida and Texas. In three or four differ- 
ent portions of the country, representing 
different climatic : conditions, some man of 
wealth will one day establish complete 
zodlogical and botanical gardens for scien- 
tific objects. It is incredible that there are 
but a dozen quadrupeds and half a dozen 
birds capable of being made useful domes- 
ticanimals., Some of the most promising 
and valuable of the wild animals are rapid- 
ly beiog annihilated, and such a zodlogical 
garden would bea lasting refuge for 
them. Besides this, there are innu- 
merable experiments in breeding, cross- 
breeding, and education of animals, and in 
the amelioration and subdua! to useful ends 
of hundreds of plants and trees, that can 
be carried on only in a permanent institu- 
tion which shall pursue its well-directed 
plans for centuries. Only thus can great 
problems in biology be finally answered, and 
useful results obtained that may greatly 
enhance the comfort of civilized man. 

If we supposed that many of our readers 
would act upon our suggestions, we would 
multiply them. ‘The list of America’s . un- 
recognized great needs is considerably 
larger than we have indicated. 

F ee ———- 


BLACK MEN’S RIGHTS. 


Tue Civil Rights Billis dead, and we are 
not sorry for it, although its principles are 
just and will prevail as sure as there isa 
just God who rules the earth. Equal rights 
shouid be given to white and black immedi- 
ately by the nation in all national affairs; 
by the state in all state affairs. The trouble 
with the bill was that it repeated the blun- 
der of some of our female saffragists, in mak- 
jng the nation do the work of the state. 

There seem to have been two or three in- 
fluences at work to defeat the bill in the House 
—one being its apparent unconstitutionality, 
another the probability that it would be ve- 
toed, and yet another the certainty that its 
passage would be a serious injury to public 
schools in the South. Already, in anticipa- 
tion of its passage, appropriations: for 
schools are withheld. The superintendent 
of education for Tennessee wrote to all the 
county superintendents advising them not 
to engage teachers; and this conspiracy has 
been so successful that at the present time 
not over a half dozen teachers bave been en- 
gaged from among the, pupils of Fisk Uni- 
versity, where a hundred and twenty were 
engaged at this time a year ago. No doubt 
the object has been in part toinfluence Con- 
gress; but yet it indicates the temper of the 
people. 
~The time has come for an actual crusade 
for civil rights where it should be waged—in 
the states themselves, The Republican par- 
ty bas not achieved its purpose until it has 
carried, in each state in the Union, a law of 
equal civil rights for white and black alike. 
The prejudice against it is not merely un- 
reasoning; it is ridiculous to any one who 
knows the exceedingly intimate relations 
that have for years existed between the races 
in the South and which are evident to the 
most careless visitor who merely notices the 
tint of the colored people whom be meets, 

The experiences of a lady traveling last 
week from Louisville to this city well -illus- 
trates the absurdity of this prejudice. The 
traveler referred to was the pianist of the 
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Jubilee Singers, d Iady of refinement and 
education, who has had some opportunity 
during the last year to learn good manners 
in. the. palaces of the: aristocracy of Great 
Britain, and whois certainly entitled. to 
polite and respectful treatment. At Louis- 
ville she was: enabled, under cover of the 
darkness, to secure a passage in a sléeping- 
car for Cincinnati. In the dimly-lighted 
car the conductor did not detect the differ- 
ence in.race between herself and her white 
companion ; so he gave her a berth and at- 
tended very graciously to all her. wants. 
But in the morning what was his: conster- 
vation and that of the white passengers to 
discover that there was a colored passenge™ 
on board the car! The conductor was black 
with rage at being thus outwitted; while the 
porter, a thorough Ethiopian, was. almost 
white with merriment, and manifested his 
glee by a variety of acrobatic performances, 

The presence in the car of a colored man 
as porter offends nobody. He may be a 
full-blooded ‘African, none too clean, with 
no learning and less manners; yet he comes 
into the closest contact with the white 
passengers, and they are not at all dis- 
turbed by him. But the presence in the 
car as @ passenger of a lady of culture 
tastefully dressed and entirely unobtrusive 
in ber deportment, who happens to have a 
little negro blood in her veins, is a scandal 
to the same white passengers! 

The lady was not ejected from the car— 
possibly because she had not far to ride 
after daylight; but the fact that she would 
not have been admitted if her race had been 
suspected and that her presence in the car 
was so offensive to her fellow passengers 
shows the need of missionary work. While 
such a state of things exists in any part of 
the land the work of emancipation is not 
quite complete. How much can be done 
by law to drive this brainless and brutal 
negrophobia from the minds of men we do 
not know; but we suspect that the end will 
be most effectually attained by the colored 
people themselves, in quietly raising them- 
selves asa race up to an intellectual and 
moral elevation at which it shall be impos- 
sible'even for blockheads to despise them, 
The old hatred, born of oppression, dies 
hard; but it will surely die at length, and the 


weapons that will kill it quickest are ay 


weapons that are not carnal. y, 


TEMPERANCE CONVENTIONS. 


Tue Prohibitionists of this state last 
week held a convention at Auburn, and 
nominated Myron H. Clark for governor 
aud J. L. Bagg for lieutenant-governor. In 
their resolutions they refer to the Democ- 
racy as making no pretense of being in 
favor of ‘‘repressive interference with the 
rum interest,” while under eight specifica- 
tions they charge the Republican party 








" with hypocrisy in making promises and not 


keeping ‘them. Their whole platform is 
embraced in a single word—prohibition ; 
and on the basis of this one idea they pro- 
pose to organize a party and fight it out on 
that line till the struggle ends in victory. 
On the same day about fifty temperance 


Republicans from different parts of the. 


state met at Syracuse to consider the ques- 
tion of ‘the renomination of Governor Dix. 


‘In their fourth resolution they refer to his 


veto of the Local Prohibition Bill, and 
“protest against such a renomina- 
tion, as in violation of the good 
faith and endangering the integrity 
and success of the [Republican] party.” 
The object of this meeting was not toor- 
ganize a new party on the Temperance 
principle ; but rather to influence the action 
of the Republican State Convention this 
fall, especially in reference to Governor 
Dix. 

Of the two conventions the latter is far 
the most sensible and practical in what it 
proposes. The only effect of a Prohibition 
party. will be virtually to play into the 
hands of the Democracy, notoriously in 
alliance with “ the rum interests,” by draw- 
ing off a portion of the Republican vote. 
Any man who thinks that this will be favor- 
able to Probibition is immensely mistak 
in his reckoning. The New York Wor 
looking at the advantages to the Democrac 
has a word of complimentary cheer for th 
Prohibitionists, suggesting that they will 
poll at least 80,000 votes, and possibly 100,- 
000. Zhe World knows that, with a few 
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rare exceptions, these votes, be they more or 
less, will come from the Republican party, 
and this is the whole secret of its zeal. 

As tothe other convention, we think its 
movement ill-advised. . It is quite true 
that Governor Dix did veto the Local Pro- 
hibition Bill in the form in which it was 
presented to him,on the ground of its in- 
expediency, in his judgment, to gain the 
end sought. It is also true that he would 
have signed the modified form of this bill 
had it been passed by the two houses of the 
legislature, and that he did sign the Civil 
Damages Bill. It is further true that the 
State of New York has never had a more 
conscientious, upright, and able executive 
than Governor Dix. No man in the state 
is held in higher esteem and we do not be- 
lieve that the Republicans can select any 
other candidate who will poll a larger vote 
Temperance Republicans, who mean to ad- 
here to the party and through its agency 
seek for temperance legislature, are, in our 
judgment, making a serious mistake in at- 
tempting to proscribe Governor Dix be- 
cause he did not sign the Local Prohibition 
Bill. There is an honest difference of 
opinion among those who believein pro- 
hibition as to the question whether this is 
the best form of the idea. 


Editorial Notes. 


We publish in another column the statement 
of Phelps, Dodge & Co. in regard to the malig- 
nant attack upon that firm by General Butler 
just at the close of the session of Congress and 
after the Anti-Molety Bill had been passed by 
both houses. The statement completely vindi- 
cates the firm and seems to show General Butler 
to be either an ignoramus (which he is not) or a 
 vileslanderer. As to thestatuary business, what- 
ever truth or falsehood there may be in this 
|. story, it can bave no application to this firm or 
to the members thereof, since the firm was not 
in existence at the time of the alleged transac- 
tions. As to the “comma” fraud upon the 
revenue, the statement shows that the comma 
in engrossing the bill was added by mistake ; 
that as thus added it made the law 
absurd; and that Secretary Fessenden, who 
was a member of the Senate when the bill was 
passed, and also chairman of the conference 
committee that reported the bill, remember- 
ing that the very point in question was dis- 
cussed by the committee, ordered the bill to 
be construed as was intended at the time of its 
passage. As to the charge of frauds by false 
invoices consciously and continuously perpe- 
trated by this firm, it is not too much to say 
that this is simply wholesale lying, without 
evidence to support it, as malignant as it is 
reckless in its character, and, if the author 
were not shielded by the immunity for words 
spoken in debate which the Constitution gives 
to a member of Congress, rendering him liable 
to punishment. The result is just what we 
presumed it would be when we last week called 
the attention of Phelps, Dodge & Co. to the 
allegations of General Butler. We invite our 
readers carefully to peruse the statement, which 
they, will find in another column. 








InasmucH as the use made by Dr. Bacon of 
Tue INDEPENDENT in giving his views of the 
Brooklyn Council has been made by Mr. Tilton 
one of those grounds of complaint which have 
led him to reopen the “ scandal,’’ we can hard- 
1y avoid avery unwilling reference to his letter 
to Dr. Bacon. Mr. Tilton writes the letter, ashe 
asserts, in his own vindication, He distinctly 
charges Mr. Beecher with having committed a 
grave offense against him. The frequent state- 
meré that he has been profiting by Mr. Beech- 
er’s magnanimity he repels, and declares that 
"the magnanimity has been all on his side. Part 
of a document is quoted in which Mr. Beecher 
makes to Mr. Tilton a very humble confession 
of some wrong done to him and wishes that 
he were dead. At present it seems likely that 
Mr. Beecher and his church will take no notice 
of the scandal, unless compelled to do so by 
public sentiment. The impression which was 
prevalent a year ago, and which a card of Mr. 
Beecher’s was calculated to foster, that the 
“source” of all this trouble was somebody 
else, would seem to have been rather rudely 
dispelled by these later revelations. 


THE commencement season is now over at 
nearly ail the collgges, large and small, so that 
the reform which gought to bring all the liter- 
ary anniversaries into the month of June seems 
well-nigh accomplished. There is nothing very 





remarkable to chronicle in the college year 
just over, but the commencements themselves 
have been occasions of something more than 
usual interest. The alumni bave in most cases 
turned ouggf) goodly numbers; in those col- 
leges where they have « share in electing 
members of the corporation they hsve been 
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more numerous than ever; and in the Jiter- 
ary exercises of the season many men of note 
bave participated, as witness the orations of 
Chief-Justice Waite at Yale, Mr. Evarts at 
Dartmouth, Mr. Charles Francis Adams at 
Harvard, and Governor Dix at Union. There 
has been some but not much care to award 
honorary degrees to worthy recipients; and 
there ig still room for improvement in. the 
matter. At Harvard and Yale the award.of 
the post-graduate degree of Ph.D. (after two 
years of non-professional study) is a good sign. 
The number of new A.Bs. at the various col- 
leges is about the same as usual, and so, we 
are sorry to say is the amount of begging 
which has been done. It seems easier for 
& camel to go through a needle’s eye than for 
a rich man to yisit a college at its commence. 
meni season without getting roughly entreated 
by the well-meaning Jazzaroni of the faculty. 
At Yale and Harvard we see that the financial 
managers are beginning to beg in a new way, 
If A goes to college and pays say only sixty 
per cent, ofthe quotient of the whole expenses 
of the college divided by thé whole number of 
students, he is, therefore, just so far a charity 
student and bound to refund the forty per cent. 
he has not paid, The cogency of this reason- 
ing we do. not see. What have the Hollises, 
and the Sheffields, and the Marquands, and the 
Willistons of the past two hundred years been 
giving money for, unless to prevent young men 
from baving to give an exact equivalent in dol- 
lars and cents for their education? Andif a 
college is going to charge, directly or indirectly, 
for the whole cash value of the instruction it 
offers a student, why shoul4 money be given to 
it, any more than to the factory which clothes 
him or the flour-mill which gives him bread? 
Three or four years ago @ large-hearted mer- 
chant erected at Harvard University s..dormi- 
tory hall in memory of his father, the cost of 
which was, it-is understood, about $93,000, 
This untaxed hall brings to the college an 
annual income of $13,000, paid, of. course, by 
undergraduates, The number of buildings in 
New York which return to their owners.every 
year fourteen per cent. of their entire cost is 
very emallindeed, With such benefactors and 
sucb means of money-making, why should 
Harvard hint to her graduates that they are 
under an obligation to pay ber back again that 
other forty per cent.? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: 

“You protest (gloriously) the entire sever- 

ance of church and state. Yet you advocate 
the passage of temperance and Sunday laws, 
and the control of sexual relations by law 
(Utah Bill, June llth), I am anxious to 
understand. Are not these moralities? Where 
does the control of moralities belong—to church 
or state? Are you inconsistent, or am I ob- 
tuse ?”” 
You are obtuse, pardon us. Weneverthink of 
advocating any law on the simple ground of 
its*support of the moralities. We would not 
punish drunkenness or dramselling because 
they are sinful ; but because, like murder, they 
directly injure the rights of other people 
and impoverish the state. We were not 
aware that we favored a Sunday law, ex- 
cept as relating to liquors and as a first step 
toward the suppression of the traffic. Further 
than this we do not believe in laws to compel 
as @ moral duty the ‘observance or to punish: 
the profanation of the Sabbath, unless, of 
course, the profanation takes a noisy form, 
which disturbs the quiet of the worshiping 
people. 8So with sexual offenses. People gen- 
erally believe, and so do we, that the peace of 
the state and the proper support and protection 
of offspring require etringent marriage laws; 
and, if common sense, good morals, and the law 
of God coincide with public interests, that fact 
will not forbid us to punish crimes that are as 
directly dangerous and injurious as they are 
immoral. Show us, however, an offense which 
is simply immoral without being directly burt- 
ful to the community or an invasion of public 
or private rights—like blasphemy, for ex- 
ample—and we will not forbid it by law. Is 
that inconsistent ? 


Our readers will remember how we exposed, 
some time ago, in an editorial entitled “A 
Strange Chapter in the History of Missions,"’ 
the opposition made by several mission boards 
at home to the union church movement of the 
native converts in Japan, and they will not 
have forgotten the remarkable protest pat 
sectarianism adressed by these converta to the 
missionaries in Japan. We are happy to learn 
that a great change has come gver the minds 
of those who opposed the m movement. 
The **Presbytery’’ has never veen beard of 
since and the ratber warm feeling has sub- 
sided, the opposers of the movement being 
couvinced that the work of establishing denom- 
inational churches is rather too difficult an un- 
dertaking in the face of the events. Meanwhile, 
in Kobe and Osaka Christian, not ‘sectarian, 
churehes have been organized. Early gpril at 
Kobe éleven native Christians were joined into.s 





ra 
‘ 


eburch body of believers, adopting the same 
system of organization and discipline as the 
beHevers in Yedo and Yokohama had done. In 
Osaka, on the following Sunday, eleven native 
Christians were likewise organized into a 
Christian church. Thus there are now four 
native Christian churches in Japan.’ Dr. Brown, 
of Yokohama, who was present at the organ- 
ization, is now engaged in instructing fourteen 
very promising young men, who will become 
preachers and missionaries. 


TuE Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton 
graduated a class the other day, and after the 


graduates had received their diplomas and re- ’ 


tired from the platform Dr, Hovey ‘announced 
that the professors had authorized him to pre- 
sent a diploma to Mrs, Hale, through her hus- 
band, she baying prosecuted the entire course 
of study in connection with the class. She 
and her husband are under appointment as 
missionaries. We venture to predict that when 
the next lady graduate is ready to leave that 
seminary she will be invited and expected to 
appear on the stage with the rest of the class 
and receive her diploma in ‘her own hands. 
However, we congratulate Newton heartily in 
being one of the first of our theological insti. 
tutions to open their doors to women, 


AT the recent Republican State Convention 
in Illinois the Hon. E. 8. Taylor proposed the 
name of Miss Frances E. Willard as the candi- 
date for state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Miss Willard on the first ballot re- 
ceived one hundred and twenty-four votes—just 
fifteen more than any other candidate; but, as 
Mr. Taylor thought he saw that she could not 
secure a majority of the whole convention, he 
subsequently withdrew her name. She is 
amply qualified for the position; and, if her 
nominator had not withdrawn her name, who 
knows that she would not have won the prize 
of a nomination, and then of an election by the 
people of IHinois. She had a good start to 
begin with, and we rather regret that Mr. Tay- 
lor did not give her a chance ‘to achieve a vic- 
tory. 


Tus petition of Miss Anthony to have the 
fine remitted by Congress which was imposed 
upon her by Judge Hunt was, at the recon.- 
mendation of the Judiciary Committee of: the 
Senate, indefinitely postponed. The reasons 
assigned are that the Committee are not satis- 
fied that the ruling of the Judge was. precisely 
as represented by the petitioner; that it is not 
their province to inquire into such a question ; 
and that the petitioner, if she believes. her con- 
viction erroneous, should apply to the Presi- 
dent for any relief to which she may be enti- 
tled. The House Judiciary Committee, after 
thoroughly reviewing the whole case and con- 
demning the action of Judge Hunt in refusing 
to submit the question of guilt or innocence to 
the jury, recommended that the petition be 
granted and reported a bill to that effect. Miss 
Anthony has gained her real object in, present- 
ing the petition, which was, as we suppose, to 
bring the matter to the attention of Congress, 
ratherthan have the fine paid back to her. 
Judge Hunt did her a judicial wrong; and, 
while she has shown good pluck, she has se- 
cured, at least, some rebuke for that wrong. 





Two of Massachusetts’s most honored rep- 
resentatives—Mr. Dawes and Mr. G. F. Hoar— 
have signified their intention to retire from 
Congress at the end of their present term of 
service, Their withdrawal, and especially that 
of Mr. Dawes, will leave a gap hard to be filled. 
Mr. Dawes has had a long and honorable serv- 
ice of eighteen years, which makes him 
the “Father of the House,” as his well-earned 
position at the head of its most important 
committee ‘bas made him its leader. Wedo 
not suppose that he is really weary of public 
service, or he wouldn’t have sought election as 
senator. Very likely his withdrawal from the 
House may facilitate his election to fill the 
next vacancy. Either he or Mr. Hoar would 
make an excellent governor, and we should be 
glad to see one of them a candidate, in the im- 
probable event of Mr. Butler's again becoming 
aclaimant forthe office. But if Butler also 
should withdraw from Congress, es has been 
hoped, Massachusetts will need to chose wise- 
ly to make good the places of so many con- 
epicuous men. 





Tue bill which has passed both h of Con- 
gress for terminating the present government 
of the District ‘of Columbia and appointing a 
government ad interim imposes a tax of three 
percent, on the assessed value of real estate in 
the City of Washington, of two and a half per 
cent. on the assessed value of real estate in the 
city of Georgetown, and of two per cent. on 
the assessed value of real estate in the District 
umbia outside of these two cities, with 
ception of such as belongs to the Gov- 

t or to the District of Columbia and 

ah as may be used for educational and chari- 





‘table purposes. Under this bill the real estate 


of chtrch corporations, which ig estimated to 
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be one-fifteenth of all the res] estate. in the 
District of Columbia, will come in for its ap- 
propriate share of the public expenses. The 
total amount of the tax proposed is $2,800,000, 
of which church property, aécording to the es- 
timate of its aggregate and the previsions of 
this bill, will pay $186,666. ‘This may seem 
a little startling to churches that have hither- 
to been free from all:tax burdens ; yet it is 
simply just. We are gied that Congress has 
furnished so wholesome an example to the 
whole country. If church corporations own 
one-fifteenth of the real estate in the District 
of Columbia, excluding public property and 
property used for educational and charitable 
purposes, then there is no reason in equity why 
they should not pay one-fifteenth of the taxes 
on such estate. Toexempt them therefrom is 
to add one-fifteenth to the burdens of all other 
taxable property and make the latter con- 
tribute just this amount as a bonus to churches. 
What is true in the District of Columbia would 
be equally true anywhere else. The exemp- 
tion of cburch property from taxation is 
simply a bounty to the church given by the 
state. It is as really such as it would be if the 
same amount were appropriated from the 
public treasury. f 
f 
Senator Carpenter, in a letter published 
last week in the New York Times, replies to 
the attack made upon him by the newspapers 
in reference to the bill relating to the jurisdie- 
tion of the Circuit Courts of the United States 
which he reported to the Senate. The charge 
was that he was attempting to pass a gag law 
for the purpose of intimidating and muzzling 
the press. The ground of the charge was the 
fact that the bill provided that a process for 
the commencement of a suit might be served 
upon “ an agentor agents in respect of the bust- 
ness or matter out of which the case arises,” 
and that such service shall have the same effect. 
as.if made upon the principal of such agents, 
whether an individual or corporation. Senator 
Carpenter shows that the principle here set. 
forth is one that belongs to the jurispro- 
dence ef all enlightened countries. It se- 
cures the trial of the issue as nearly as 
possible at the place where the cause of action 
exists. Though, as contained in this bill, not 
specially aimed at the publishers of newspa- 
pers, there is no reason why they should be 
exempt from its application any more than any: 
other parties. Senator Carpenter puts this 
point very clearly in the following passage: 
“Tf the New York Times Company should 
establish a branch publishing house bere [the 
District of Columbia], conducted by an agent, 
and the house here pobiiahes in thie District a 
libel upon a citizen here why should the Com- 
pany not answer here for thé consequence of 
the acts performed here by their agent; who is 
an agent in respect of the publishing here out 
of which the case arises? The idea that a 
company oran individual publishing a paper 
in New York could be sued in this District for 
@ libe) published in New York is unfounded, 
because the company would not engage in pub- 
Debing'e pow here, and @ libel published in 
New York woald not to a business car- 
ried on here by an agent, and therefore such a 
case would not be within the section.” : 
The flarry among the newspapers, as if a Dill 
designed to remedy certain defects in respect 
to the jurisdiction of the Circuit Courts of the 
United States was meant to put their craft in 
special peril, has been. founded on a misappre- 
hension of the bill. 





It looks very much as if ‘‘ the war premium’’ 
feature of the House bill for the distribution of 
the Geneva Award wasa “‘put-upjob.’’ The 


‘whole number of persons or firms claiming to 


have paid such prethiums is three hundred and 
forty-one. The amount, as stated in ‘the re- 
vised list of claims,” is $6,245,388.89, not in- 
cluding the interest thereon. All these claims 
were thrown out by the Geneva Tribunal, and 
yet they are all included in the House bill. It 
is interesting to notice the extraordinary con- 
centration of these claims in the hands of afew 
persons. Of the whole amount $3,689,159.93 
are represented by D. Ogden, J. Nickerson, 
Barling & Davis, W. W. Crapo, and Bradford 
& Folger, who have either ‘bought up these 
claims, probably at a large discount, ds a mat- 
ter of speculation, or taken the job of engineer- 
ing them through Congress, at a handsome 
profit, for the original parties. These are the 
“‘war-premium’’ mep, who, being headed 
and aided by General Butler, have succeeded 
in getting a Dill through the House 
which proposes to pay claims that ‘were 
rejected by’ the Geneva Arbitrators, and also 
te exclude claims that were included in the 
award. Now, we do not positively know 
anything about the secreta that lie bebind the 
curtain; yet the fects that are in front, of it, 
especially the remarkable concentration of 
these ‘‘ war premiums,’ strongly suggest thata 
few men expect to makea large profit, provided 
Congress will help them in earrying out their 
scheme. General Butler is just the map, on 
the grounds of patriotism and general justice, 
todo them a good service, whether he gets any 
pay for it or net. He agrees with them and. 


they agree with him that the insurance compea- 


while those who paid ‘‘ war premiums” have a 
clear right to reimbursement, the Geneva 
Tribunal to the contrary notwithstanding. 





TuaTan English duke should build a statue 
to an English tinker and. thata dean of the 
English Church should aldin gracefully cele- 
brating the anniversary of the escape of a Bap- 
tist Nonconformist from a prison in which he 
had been confined by the English Church will 
do, as Mr. Smalley suggests ina letter to The 
Tribune, tobe ranked among what may fairly 
be considered ‘significant facts.” We might 
add to them the even more startling phenome- 
non that the same tinker on the same anniver- 
sary was treated toa column of eulogy in Zhe 
London Times. Such are the tributes which 
the genius of the greatest of English allegorists 
has extorted from those who bave nothing in 
common with him socially or ecclesiastically. 
The two hundredth anniversary of the escape 
of Bunyan from Bedford Jail was a great day in 
England. The statue erected by the Duke of 
Bedford was unveiled by Lady Augusta Stan: 
ley, and her husband, the good Dean, pro 
nounced the following felicitous address, which 
is not too long to print entire: 

“The mayor has done his work on this day, 
the Duke of Bedford has done bis work, the 
sculptor and the artist have done theirs, and 
now Task you todo your work in commem- 
orating John Bunyan, and that is—every one 
of you who has not read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog, 
ress’, if there be any such present, read it with: 
out delay ear, hear]; those who have read 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ a hundred times read 
it again for the bhundred-and-firat time, and 
follow out in your lives the lesson which 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ teaches you; and then 
you will all of yon be better monuments of 
John Bunyan even than this magnificent 
statue which the Duke of Bedford bas given to 
you. nel wiebson of 9 


Tuer have a lawyer and statesman at Berlin 


of advocates in the better days of Rome. Herr 
Lasker is one of the most influential opponents 
of Bismarck and able statesmen of Germany, 
He is a first rate equity lawyer, but will not ac- 
ceptof a fee on any consideration whatever, 
The story is told that the representative at the 
German Court ef a foreign government which 
was involved ina ponderous and intricate lawsuit 
with some Prussian railway contractors en- 
treated Mr. Lasker to take the —— Government’s 
ease in hand; which he did, and, with a vast 
amount of labor, brought it to an eminently 
satisfactory conclusion. The representative, 
with the sanction of his government, sent Mr. 
Lasker a warm letter of thanks, inclosing a 
thousand-thaler note. Next day he was visited 
by Mr. Lasker, who returned the bank-note and 
told him that he had made it a principle of bis 
life only to practice his profession when he 
could see his way by doing so to further the 
ends of justice, and even then not for money. 
‘“‘Had your case not been a good one,” he said, 
“T could not have undertaken it at all. As it 


the fuNest of my abilities. But you must excuse 
me from taking money for doing my duty!’ 
Mr. Lasker is a Jew and the story is told in his 


lawyer would have returned the note because 
it was not large enough, 


made short work withaslanderer. Anonymous 
letters making grave charges against prominent 
members of that church, addressed to the par- 
ties accused and to other members, have been 
causing much discomfort for some months, 
At length, by means of a _ detective, 
the guilty party, who was a member 
of the church, was ferreted out, and 
summoned to appear before the church. He 
answered the summons by leaving the city 
at oncé. On Saturday evening last a meeting 
of the on was held, The charges were in. 
vestigated and found to be base and the ex- 
pulsion of the offender was recommended, Mr. 
Talmage and his chureh are entitled to great 
credit for their prompt and vigorous action. 


....Last Sunday Dr. William M. Taylor 
reached the twenty-first anniversary of his 
entrance upon the ministry. It was the last 
Sabbath before his vacation of three months, 
which he hopes to spend inthe Highlands of. 
Scotland. He is to sail by the ‘‘ Russia,” on 
Wednesday of this week. Toe Doctor has 
proved himself a very able and faithfal minis- 
ter, and he carries away with him to his sum- 
mer rest in his native land the love of a large 
aud united church and the hearty respect of 
the whole community in which he lives. 

..es Whenever there isa chanee for a little 
filibustering we may be sure that Americans 
will be implicated in it. There isa little difi- 
culty in Formosa, and Lient.-Com. Cassell, U. 
8. N., Lieut, J. C. Wasson, Capt. Fletcher, Gen. 
Legendre, and one or two minor officials are 
more or less mixed up with it. The first two 





yand the last are ectaally under contract to ad- 
j vise in offeiiaive measures, Capt. Weichert goes 


nies ought not to be reimbursed for their losses, . 


who reminds us not a little of the better class- 





was, I considered it my duty to assist you to - 
honor by The Jewish Messenger. An American. 


....The Brooklyn Tabernacle church has’ 
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as sailing master. We are thankful to our | 
minister to Jepan, Mr. Bingham, for having 
interfered to stop the Pacific mail steamers 
from going to Formosa. 

....The Nation is mistaken in the reason 
which it gave last week forthe popularity of 
the name of John in England. The true reason 
is not any inherent excellence in the word 
John or in its nicknames ; but, as indicated by 
J.-Hamfnond Trombull, in a late article in this 
journal, it is that. there are two Johns, the» 
Baptist and the Evangelist, which each had two 
saint’s days allowed them in the Roman calen- 
dar; and this gave s predominance to that 
name at the time when parents were in the 
habit of giving their children the name of the 
saint on whose festal day they were born. 


...-The scare about hydrophobia has 
brought out several facts with regard to the dis- 
ease which everybody ought to know. In the 
first place, itis not true that hydrophobia is 
more prevalent in the summer than in the win- 
ter. Damp ratber than hot weather seems to 
induce the disease. In the second place, dogs 
affected with rabies are not always curs of low 
degree; dogs of high breeding and elegant 
leisure are quite as much exposed toit. In 
the third place, the only effectual preventive 
after the bite is immediate and thorough cau- 
terization of the wound with nitrate of silver. 

...-The musical pitch has been lowered a 
half tone at Drury Lane, London. The same 
concession to the vocalists was made some 
time ago at Covent Garden. Itis well known 
that concert-pitch has been gradually rising, 
till it is now nearly a full tone higher than it 
was a hundred years ago. This upward 
tendency has been sport to the fiddlers, but 
death to the singers;avd it seems that Sir 
Michael Costa has at length interfered in be- 
half of the latter. 

-.--“* Guilty, but pot culpably’’ was the ver- 
dict of a Scotch jury in the case of a railway 
engineer who ran his train into another train 
upon a switch at Kilmarnock, the other day. 
That jury must have been well drilled in a 
certain school of theology. ‘‘ Guilty of Adam’s 
sin, but not culpably”’ isa judgment sometimes 
pronounced upon the human race. The Scotch 
verdict is an admirable counterpart of this the- 
logical stupidity. 

.---One of the Baptist papers gives the fol- 
lowing glowing account of a Baptist minister 
in Fort Scott, Kansas : 

“ Bro. ——— is a genius, as well as a scholar. 
He is, indeed, a real pulpit phenomenon—like 
nobody else and inimitable—a regular aurora 
borealis, flooding his audiences with thought and 
beauty. Under his pastorate the First church 
has been coming up handsomely.” 

---.What shall we think of it when the 
nephew of the Emperor of all the Russias is 
treated like a common thief and banished to 
the Caucusus for life, with the forfeiture of 
the badges of honor bestowed upon him for 
previous good service? We remember nothing 
more creditable in modern history than this 
evenhanded justice. 

as..The Methodist ministers of this neigh- 
borhood are strongly urging the establishment 
in this city of an English lay and theological 
college, where special attention will be paid to 
biblical instruction, elements of medicine, law, 
and the natural sciences, instead of the usual 
courses in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 


...-The children of the whole civilized 
world owe to Hans Christian Andersen a debt 
of gratitude, and when they hear that he is in 
poverty and suffering and that The Tribune is 
making up a fund for his relief they will know 
what to do with some of their postage currency. 


--eeThe question of the validity of the mar- 
riage of priests is likely to be tested in France 
by the death of an Old Catholic married priest. 
His nephew and niece have petitioned the 
courts to. break the testamentary provisions 
made in favor of his legitimate children. 

....A loyal English wife was lately beaten 
by her brutal husband so that her nose was 
badly battered. When her good man was ar- 
rested for the assault, she promptly declared 
that “she had bit it herself.” 

.++-The death of the Rev. Charles Lowe, 
long secretary of the Unitarian association 
and lately editor of the Unitarian Review, robs 
the denomination to which he belonged of one 
of its wisest and purest men. 


.---Horace Waters gave a piano and five 
hundred dollars to Richmond College, and gets 
a first-rate notice for it in The Religious Herald; 
which goes to show that Waters shall be 
watered also himself. 

..-. Harper's Weekly publishes a good likeness 
of Father Hyacinthe and little Paul. The baby 
is a handsome one, and the father looks ag 
proud aod happy as he ought to be. 

...-On the Fourth Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Bud- 
ington declare their independence, for a sea- 
son, of pastoral duties, and sail for Europe, 

..--Dr. E. 0. Haven, who appears to be a 
kind of itinerant college president, hes ac 





cepted the charge of Syracuse University. 
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Tus late address of Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island tohis clergy is of interest as 
setting forth the views of an influential Broad 
Churchman on the questions now agitating the 
Episcopal Church. The Bishop speaks of the 
Cummins secession with faint respect, but ad- 
mits that the reasons which have Jed to it are 
worth considering. The demand for a change in 
the baptismal service or in the rubrics attached 
to it he thinks not an unreasonable one, and 
thinks that the substitution of “may” for 
“shall” in certain of the other offices, leaving 
the use of’ some portions of the service op- 
tional,*would also be a desirable change. He 
is not at all terrified by the thought of revision, 
and believes that without damage to any inter- 
est it might be effected. Some changes, he 
thinks, will be suggested to the next conven- 
tion, with every prospect of success. As for 
the Ritualists, he is not in love with their say- 
ings or doings, but thinks that there is room 
for them within the comprebensive pale of the 
Episcopal Church. In this strain are the fol- 
lowing eminently sensible words : 

‘“* As a catholic Church she does tolerate and 
is bound to tolerate whatever is not inconsist- 
ent with the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity and is not fatal to her own integrity. 
This comprehensiveness is one of her chief 
glories, and is what lifts her out of the range 
of sectarianism. We should be sorry to see 
any new limitation of her freedom. This lib- 
erty, however, does not mean unlimited license 
for the individual to bring in strange doctrines 
and novel usages at his pleasure. It does not 
mean that we are free to preach a doctrine or 
practice a rite which contradicts the positive 
declarations of our acknowledged standards of 
faith. If one is a mere Theist or a Tritheist, 
if he does not believe in the divinity as well as 
the humanity of Christ, if he does not believe 
that the Scriptures contain the revelation of 
God and all the truth which is necessary to 
salvation, if he does not believe in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ and in a future life, with its 
rewards and punishments, there is certainly no 
place for him in the ministry of this Church.’’ 





«eeeThe Rev. C. L. Thompson, of Chicago, 
in preaching on Woman’s Work in the Church, 
the other day, referred to the recent action of 
the Presbyterian Assembly touching this ques- 
tion, and expressed his intention to make good 
use of the liberty thus granted him. He did 
not think that the Bible favored the appoint- 
ment of women as “‘ authorized preachers of the 
Gospel”; but he did think that they ought to 
take part in the social meetings of the Church. 
These are part of his words, and they show 
progress in the Presbyterian Church: 

“Tt seemed to him not only iu harmony with 
the Scriptures, but eminently fitting and proper 
that in social gatherings, in places where 
Christian experience passes from one to anoth- 
er, the women should have a place and a share 
in such meetings. By silencing her voice in 

rayer, the Presbyterian Church had hitherto 
ost a great element of special power—an ele- 
ment which in this age, that went so largely by 
heart power, she could not afford longer to 
lose. If ladies could talk of fashion in the par- 
lor, why not of grace in the confidestial er- 
ing named a prayer-meeting, whether it met in 
the parlor or the lecture-room? These were 
his views, and, acting upon them, he should 
not invite a woman to stand in his pulpit as 
the official ambassador of the Gospel, but he 
should and did invite sny woman whose. heart 
God had touched with his love to add warmth 
and life to the social meetings of hischureh by 
her voice in prayer or remark, as well as in 
praise. More than that, he should hail with 
joy the time when her persuasive influence 
should be so commonly felt in all the prayer- 
meetings that theyshould have a purer, sweeter 
Christian air, and every one should feel the 
force of the apostolic words: ‘In Christ Jesus 
there are neither male nor female.’ ” 


e...The work of reforming the Church of 
England by parliamentary enactment makes 
very slow progress, The bill of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as amended by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, has passed the House of Lords, but its 
fate in the Lower House is yet uncertain. The 
Bishop of Peterborough proposed and afterward 
withdrew an amendment which in effect neutral- 
ized those rubrics of the Prayer-book hav- 
ing reference to the following parts of the 
service: “1. The side of the table at wh‘ch the 
minister ought to stand during the prayer of 
consécration in the communion service ; 2. The 
use of the words of administration of the holy 
communion otherwise than separately to each 
communicant; 3. The use of hymns during 
divine service; 4. The celebration of holy 
communion during the time of evening sery- 
ice; 5. The preaching of sermons otherwise 
than as a part of the communion service; 6, 
The daily use of the morning and evening serv- 
ice; 7%. The use of the communion service.” 
The amendment provided that under this new 
force bill no minister could be prosecuted for 
irregularity in the observance of these rubrics. 
Although the amendment was withdrawn, yet 
the favor with which it was received shows 
that this device of “neutralizing ” rubrics by 
providing that ministers shall not. be brough; 
to account for their non-observance is likely 
to become popular. 


--»-All' the way from Chicago comes the 
news that we are speedily to have an American 





“Cardinal, and that the lucky “drawér of” thts" 
ecclesiastical prize is none other than our pep- 
pery neighbor, the Abbe MacMaster, editer of 
The Freeman’s Journal. ‘Father’? MacMaster 
is only a deacon; but there are cardinal dea- 
cons, as well as cardinal priests. Antonelli 
himself is only a deacon. Inthe interests of 
journalism and of humor we hope the report 
may .prove to be well founded. The 
appointment of an editor to. this high 
office may not be strictly consistent with 
the frequent denunciations of the press by His 
Holiness; but then consistency and infallibility 
are two very different things, and we have no 
right to expect that the Pope will be consistent. 
Now that St. Peter is no more, there is no 
Roman Catholic editor in the country who 
uses as many capital letters as Mr. MacMaster 
does. Besides (if we may still further allude 
to the literary qualifications of the candidate), 
itis almost alaw that all the cardinals shall be 
Italians, and nobody can read the Freeman’s 
Journal without discovering that its editor is 
nothing if not iéalic. It is possible, however, 
that the Pope selected him just for the fun of 
the thing. Life is somewhat dry in the Vati- 
can nowadays, and we cannot blame the Holy 
Father for perpetrating a little sport occasion- 
ally. At any rate, if this rumor should turn 
out to be true, of which we have no great ex- 
pectations, everybody would consider it the 
best joke of the season. 


....The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment has been keeping remarkably quiet in this 
country of late. We doubt whether its left hand 
knows what its right handis doing. But in 
England itis making noise enough. Corpus 
Christi day, the great Roman Catholic féte, was 
observed by more than forty of the Ritualistic 
churches, with various elaborate ceremonials. 
The Rev. T. Carter, one of the high priests of 
the order, preached a sermon at St. Thomas’s 
church, in which he said that the festival of 
Corpus Christi ‘‘ had been instituted at a time 
when faith in the great sacrifice of Calvary had 
begun to decline, just as in the divisions of the 
sixteenth century faith in the power of the 
priesthood had declined. It needed quicken- 
ing if we would gestore the just influence of 
the English Churcb.’’ He concluded by saying 
that the Confraternity had set itself to plead 
for the redemption of the world by drawing 
into prominence the fact that the intercession 
of Christ in Heaven and the continuots 
eucharistic service on earth were only two 
sides of “one act.”? The expression of such 
views and the ostentatious celebration of this 
Roman :Catholic festival by so large a body of 
English Churchmen makes The Rock weep and 
produces moisture even in The Record. 


..».The Rock for ecclesiastical reasons and 
the Times for ecclesiological reasons cry out 
against the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which is now proposed after plans by Mr. Bur- 
ges. It seems that $200,000 has’ been sub- 
scribed for the improvement of this old temple, 
and that Mr. Burges’s plans are of so elaborate 
a character that this, whole amount. will be 
swallowed up in the apse and part of the choir. 
Atthe same rate it would cost $2,000,000 to 
furnish the interior. The severe simplicity of 
the old Cathedral is to be polished off and cov- 
ered up with paint and mosaics of a very 
barbaric description, “‘redeemed with devo- 
tional sentiment and pious allusion.” The 
Rock denounces the arraying of this Protestant 
church in the “‘ tawdry and meretricious habil- 
iments of a popish mass-house,’’ and declares 
that “ifSt. Paul’s isto be saved there is no 
time to lose.” 

....Ohio has been divided. into two Episcopa; 
dioceses, iustead of five, as Bishop Bedell 
advised. The dividing line runs south of the 
counties of Mercer, Shelby, Logan, Union, 
Marion, Morrow, Knox, Coshocton, Tuscara- 
was, Harrison,'‘and Jefferson. An attempt to 
divide the dorthern portion failed, the delegates 
from thaf-section saying it was a question in 
which the whole State could not be interested. 
Bishop Bedell will be bishop of the northern dio- 
cese, and his residence will be at Cleveland. The 
dispute in the convention over this division 
was a very exciting one, the High Churchmen 
demanding a northeastern diocese, which 
should include Cleveland and exclude Bishop 
Bedell and Kenyon College, which is a nursery 
of Low Church views. But they will be con- 
strained to keep the College and the Bishop 
too. 


...-The growth of Congregationalism in 
Massachusetts, where it was born and brought 
up, so far as this country is conceraed, is a 
matter of interest to everybody. During the 
year past three churches have been organized 
and two dropped; but the net gain of mem- 
bers for the year, not including the recent ad- 
ditions by revivals, has been 1,014. There are 
not many new fieldsto be occupied in Massa- 
chusetts, but the old fields seem tobe well 
cultivated. The late meeting of the General 
Association was held at Lyon,-and was, pre- 
sided over by the Hon. W. C, Pinu of 


“Bouth Adams. A sermon was ppeached by the 
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Rev. ES. Atwood, of Salem, and Systematic’ 
Benevalence,, Home Evangelization, Temper: 
ance, and Missions were well discussed. 


--.-Archbishop Ledochowski’s cathedral 
chapter at Posen have declined to elect a suc- 
cessor, on the ground that there is no vacancy, 
Accordingly the government. will proceed to 
appoint a commissary, who will take into his 
own hands and administer the church property 
of the diocese. The cathedral chapter of 
Gnesen has also refused to elect a vicar, and 
the same course will be followed by the govern- 
ment in this archdiocese, The Catholic: bishops 
of Germany have been holding a eongress at 
Fulda; and have resolved ‘not to muxe any 
concessions whatever to the state in the con- 
flict now pending. 


----At the commencement of the theological 
department @ the St. Lawrence University 
(Universalist), on Thursday last, an address 
was delivered by the Rev. J.-M. Pullman, of 
this city, on “‘ That special spiritual prepara- 
tion for the ministry which may be called a 
hunger for souls.”’ 


--..- The Maine Universalists, in convention at 
Calais, have recognized the eligibility of women 
to the Christian ministry by an amendment to 
their by-laws forbidding the committee on 
ordination to make any discrimination against 
candidates on account of sex. 


Publisher's Pepartment. 


Tue best ‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. ¥.. Price $4, -by 
mail. They aleo sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc, and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts.. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








More suffering, sorrow, and death are 
the result of indigestion and dyspepsia than 
from all other known diseases. Coe’s Dys- 
pepsia Cure is asure and’ immediate reme- 
dy. It willstop distress after as soon as 
you take it. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tae GorHamM Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of ‘No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and genera} 
family use to be found in the country. 
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READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would liké a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the Unrrep States 
Lire InsuRANCE ComPany, 261 Broadway, 
New York, 











LIFE. 


Tue Globe Mutual Life, of New York, 
has $4,167,276.52 of assets with a surplus 
of $489,598.12. Its ten years’ career illus 
trates good management, economy, and ~ 
strength. 








SMITH'S PATENT FIRE-KINDLER, 


THERE seems to be no limit to man’s ip. 
ventive genius. 

We haverecently examined R. P. Smith’s 
“Patent Fire-Kindler,” advertised in ano- 
ther column, and find it an .unique and 
admirable invention for kindling fires, 
without the aid of shavings or any of the 
helps in ordinary use. It is safe, cheap, 
handy, and economical, and gives the 
greatest satisfaction to all who use it, and 
we cheerfully recommend the same. 





NEW INVENTION. 


Laprges who have hitherto. been obliged 
in muddy walking to raise the skirts of 
their dresses with their hands or let them 
be draggied in the mud can now, by means 
of the new ‘‘ Dress Elevaton,” easily adjust 
themito the state of the walking. See ad- 
vertisement, on the last page. 








A MATERIAL POINT 


in favor of the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” Sewing 
Machine is that you yourself. may soon be- 
come expert in using it, and that then it 
will save you an infinity of labor and. worry 
inseparable from other sewing machines, 





GASOLINE FOR GAS MACHINES, 
Gravity, 80 to 90. Carefully prepared 
and for-sale to the trade or consumers’ in 
quantitiés'to suit. Hudson River Oil Works, 





} office. 120 Maiden Lane, ; 


* 
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NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
Specialy, attention is called to our, hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirts to match. - Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price: E. A. Morrison, 
893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 
a A 


To our Friends and the Public : 


After the full statement heretofore pub- 
Hshed of the difficulty of our firm with the 
customs authorities, and the subsequent ex- 
haustive examination of the whole matter 
by the Committee of Ways and Means 
which resulted in the entire remodeling of 
the *‘ Moiety” and “Seizure Acts,” we had 
not supposed it would be necedSary to add 
anything further in the way of explanation. 
But in the brutal and cowardly attack made 
upon us during the closing hours of Con- 
gress by Gen. Butler certain charges were 
preferred by him, in his character as a rep- 
resentative, upon the floor of the House, 
against our firm, so definite and with so 
much of apparent authority that we feel 
cajled upon, in justice to ourselves and the 
public, to make once more a brief state- 
ment, 

The charges specifically preferred were 
in the main: : 


First. That we had as a firm attempted to 
defraud the Government and evade the 
revenue by importing metals in the form of 
works of art and statuary. In 7 to this 
itis only necessary to say that the importa- 
tions to which Gen. Butler referred ‘were 
made before the firm of Phelos, Dodge & 
Co. came into existence and before any one 
of the present or late members of the firm 
became connected with the metal importing 
business; the senior member of the -firm, 
William E. Dodge, being at the time engaged 
in the dry goods business. - 

Second, That in the Tariff Act of April, 
1864, which temporarily increased the rates 
of duty on importa fifty per cent., ‘‘ Mr, 
Dodge went to the Treasury and bad a 
comma taken out of one place andi put in 
another, and thereby cleared $2,250;000.” 


The exact facts in respect to this charge 
are as follows: In the very full revision of 
the Tariff, as embodied in the Act of June, 
1864 {and not the Act of April; 1864, so 
specifically mentioned by Gep. Butler), it 
was decided by both houses of Congress, 
after full discussion, that an increase of 
duties on tin and terne plates would imperil 
the large industries already taxed under the 
Internal Revenue in which tin was used for 
the packing of fruits, fish, and vegetables, 
meats and the like, and so tend to reduce, 
rather than increase the receipts of the 
Treasury, Atthe same time it was decided 
to increase the duty on sheet iron galvan- 
ized with ao admixture of tin—which article 
had been imported under the name of “tin 
plates galvanized,” and so definitely and dis- 
tinctly named in connection with and at the 
same rate as ‘‘ Galvanized Tron” in every suc- 
cessive Tariff since 1857. The bill was 
passed on the 80th of June and went into 
operation immediately. On examining its 
provisions, we found that, while the duly on 
** tin and terne plates” remained unchanged 
at 25 per cent. ad oalorem, the addition of a 
comma after. the word “plates” in the 
clause ‘‘tin plates galvanized” rendered 
the whole paragraph ambiguous if not ab- 
surd, and apparently imposed a new duty 
of 2} cents per pound, an increase of one 
hundred per cent. on existing duties. See- 
ing how impossible it would be to enter our 
invoices at two conflicting rates for one and 
the same article, we applied at once to the 





collector for a decision in respect. to the |. 


course to be followed The collector saw 
the difficulty, and’ referred us to Mr. Fes- 
senden; then in New York and just ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury. : We 
called upon him, and he immediately stated 
to us and to the collector that he had been 
chairman of the Senate Committee and aiso 
of the Conference Committee which had 
charge of the Tariff Bill in- question; that 
be fu!ly remembered the discussion as to tin 
plates, in which he had taken part; that the 
full sense of hoth committees bad been that 


tin plates should remain at 25 per cent. ad_ 


valorem; that the ‘‘comme” had evidently 
been added by mistake in the haste of en- 
grossing, and could not be considered as 
the true interpretation of the law, 

He accordingly ordered the collector to 
pass the goods at'25 percent., and stated 
that on his return to Washington he would 
issue 2 special order making the construc- 
tion official; and this he did under date of 
July 22d, after taking fall time for consid- 
eration and consultation with his former 
colleagues in Congress and the experts of 
the Treasury Department. As‘ finally in- 
terpreted by Mr. Fessenden, moreover, the 
Jaw was. notin our direct favor ; but, on 
the contrary, had the technical error been 
allowed to stand and to entail a very ex- 
cessive increase of duties, the advance in 
the price of stock on-hand would have 
yielded to us, in common with all other im-, 
porters and dealers, a very considerable 
profit. The facts, therefore, were exactly 
the reverse of those stated by Gen. Butler. 

egal poral vary mes ryan 
large and com és8, eV ° 
voice brought day by day by oe the 
Custom House was wrongly stated, and 





THE INDEPENDENT... 


that we were consciously and continually 
guilty of fraud. 

Gen: Butler knows this to be untrue. . He 
knows, on the contrary (for as the paid at- 
torney of the informer he has given atten- 
tion to the subject), that, after a most care- 
ful and merciless. examination of some 
thousands of our invoices by Jayne and bis 
experts, aided by our own clerks, bribed to 
injure their emyloyers, with the full use of 
our books and papers, there were found only 
some fifty thatcould inany way bemade the 
subject of controversy; and: that in the case 
of some of these, of from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars each, the utmost possible 
loss to the Government could not bave been 
in excess of from 80 cents to one dollar 
per invoice. And, furthermore, that the 
total loss claimed by the Government on all 
the invoices was only about $1,600, out of 
an importation of some $40,000,000 and 
covering the space of five years. 

We believe Gen. Butler further knows, 
but willfully conceals the fact, that the 
same error and misunderstanding of the 
intricate law which compelled us, under 
severe penalties, to invoice our goods both 
at-cost price and at market price, led us, in 
the case of a great number of importations, 
toinvoice their value. above cost, and so 
resulted in a gain to the revenue and a loss 
to ourselves immensely greater than the 
Government claims to have lost. 

Finally. Looking at all the circumstances 
and the character of this speech, its constant 
falsifications and perversions of truth and 
its brutal personalities, we are quite willing 
to leave the verdict as to its effect to any 
who have fairly looked into the matters of 
which it treats. 


Paetps, Dopaz & Co. 
New YORE, June 26th, 1874. 


FIREWORKS. 


TaE Fourth is almost here, and its cel- 
ebration slready seems likely to catch some 


‘of the spirit of the coming Centennial of 


our independence. Every year the pyro- 
technists are inventing something new, and 
all the novelties, as well as the old-time 
favorites, can be found at Messrs. E. G. 
Selchow & Co.’s, 41 John street, New York. 
Their store is full of flags, balloons, lan- 
terns, etc., etc, and they make a specialty of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Snap Torpedo”—a favor- 
ite with the youngsters. Messrs. Selchow, 
we may also say for the benefit of those 
who expect to “‘live through” the Fourtb, 
make 84 different styles of croquet, which 
they sell at prices ranging from $1 to $15 a 
set. 
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PARLOR SOFA BEDS. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement on outside page of Henry 
§. Albee, of Boston. There are two cuts— 
one representing a handsome Parlor Sofa 
closed, and the other the same sofa opened, 
displaying a comfortable full-sized Bed with 
Mattress. We have examined this Sofa 
Bed, and think it is one of the completest 
articles of the kind we have ever seen. 

Families who have to economize room 
and those who board will find this Sofa 
Bedstead just the thing they need. 

These sofas are manufactured by Mr. Al- 
bee ‘and can be seen at his store, 63 Union 
Street, Boston, and are also for sale at R. 
G. Lockwood and Son's, 629 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. . 

EE Ee 

Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement in another column of 
the new banking-house of Messrs, Living- 
ston & Company. This house proposes to 
do a thoroughly conservative business for 
banks, bankers, and individuals, confined 
strictly to commission, acting as fiscal 
agents, receiving deposits and allowing 5 
per cent. interest on same. They offer to 
the'public all the facilities usual to incor- 
porated banks, with the addition that ac- 
counts current are rendered weekly, theré- 
by keeping their customers fully advised. of 
the state of their accounts. They also offer 
bills of exchange on London and all parts 
of the Continent at favorable rates. 

rE 


A Famity Frrenp.—No family should 
be without Perry Davis’s Vegetable Parn- 
Kner. It can be givento the infant for 
the Colic and to the adult for Rheumatism. 
There is scarcely a disease to which it may 
not be beneficially applied. Itcontains no 
deleterious drug, but may be used for the 
various ailments of mankind. 


eR 
‘S08 CORN 
8T ee rand delicate hee 


summer food for invalids and children. 
Many eminent physicians say it is equal to 
arrowroot. 











CHARLES SUMNER. 
‘THe steel engraving of Charles Sumner 
by the great:.artist, Ritchie, is completed 
avd now ready for delivery. ’ Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can have this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for one year(if not in arrears) and 
sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without Tae INDEPENDENT).is well worth 
from $5 to $10— as such engravings’ are 
now selling. 
The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will be 
read with interest : 


“This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I 
have ever seen.”—ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 
of chusetts. 

“T have never seen a etacs of him thata) hed 
it in fidelity and lifelikeness.”—O, 8. , U. B. 
Senator from Connecticut. 

“It is a wonderfully # likeness.”—JOHN A. J. 
CRESWELL, Postmaster-General. 


“It is a most excellent likeness ond a beautiful 
= of art."—JOHN JAY CISCO, -Asst. U. 8. 
urer. 


sc Decidedly the best resentation of him that [ 
have seen.” — Rey. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ A very faithful and spirited representation of the 
head of the eminent Senator and Philanthropist.”— 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College. 

“The likeness is admirable.”—JOHN A, DIX, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“It is a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution 
and gives a true and very favoruble impression of the 
eminent subject.” — STEPHEN H. TYN 
George’s Rectory, New York City. 

“ Most excellent.”—M. R. WA Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. : 

af 7a good likeness.”—WaM. W. BELKN«P, Secre- 
tary of War. 


Ga, D. D., 


“The likeness, as it seems to me, is oy cor- 
rect and the picture a beautiful production of art.”— 
Gero. H. W: Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent licenessof the great 
Senator.”—JOHN G. WHITTT esbury, Mass. 

vat Ils very vividly to m: the features and 
bearing of ‘the dead ‘Btatesman. No. J. INGALLS, 
U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“ Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just 

or to his death it is the best I have seen.”—R. C. 

CCORMICK, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Is an excellent ‘ counterfeit presentment.’ ”—W: 
LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May 14, 1874. = 

“TI think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.”’—Z, 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 
rh a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Ohristian 

Te 


“TI have seen none superior to it.”—JOHN SCOTT, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 


“The likeness is a very striking one.”—GEORGE 
OppYkE, Banker, New York. 

“Itis a faithful likeness of the great Senator.”— 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“An excellent _engraving.,—JAs. 8. MORRILL, U. 
8. Senator from Vermont. 

“An excellent l engraving.”—T. W. FERRY, U. 
8. Senator from Michigan. 0 


“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet pub- 
ne er E. ENGLISH, Ex-Governor of Bon- 
necticu' 


“It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. 
Sumner and a fine success in the art of engraving.” — 
Hon. WM. M. EVARTS, New York. 


“ Reprodnces his features with fidelity,”— 
CAMERON, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvan' aoe, 


“The picture is a very fine one, indeed.”—BrEng. F. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massachusetts. a7: 
a It is true to life.’—HEnry CrEws, Banker, New 
01 
“ A most excellent likeness.”"—A. A. SARGENT, U. 
8. Gunter from California. P 
“It is excellent.”—WM. WINDOM, U. 8. Senator from 
Minnesota. : 


“Very fine engraving.”—H. L. Dawrs, Representa- 
tive fro Massachusetts. - 


2 open likeness of the distinguished States- 
man.”—LYMAN TREMAINE, Representative-at-large 
from New York. 


“Tt seems to me a ve! pestoct likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFTELD, Representative rom Ohio. 


“It is a very good likeness."—HEeNRY W. Lona- 
FELIOW, Cambridge, Mass. 

“It w-admirable and faultless.” — Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH. Peterboro, N. Y. 

“I like it very much. It ‘s out the humane 
qualities of his cogmjqnance."— BEDERICK DouG- 
Lass, Washington, D. C. - 

“ Admirable likeness.”—STEWART L. Woopronp, 
Representative from New York. 

“Itisa likeness.”—H. B. ANTHONY, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

“Iam much pleased with the likeness.”—HENRY L. 

Representative from Massachusetts. 
“The likeness is perfect.”—THos. L. JAMES, Post+~ 


ter of New y. 
“ Well executed and a good likeness.”—Rev. CHAS. 
G. FINNEY, D. mt of Oberlin Col ; 


, D.D., Preside: e. 
“T think it excellent in every respect.”—P. W. 
The Vas - m + ment, excelient.”—J. L, 
° xcellen a 
RN, U. 8. Senator trom Mississi i. 
“Itisa most excellent and fe eness and ad- 
mirabl — ited.”—JOHN A. AN, U. 8. Senator 
™m i : : 
“ A most excellent engraving.”—DUNCAN SHERM 
* She Bene SATAN poryrait"—onanxs Bt 
“ an 9. eo 
iInecemma tome t bes good engraving.”—T. D 
“It seems to me en x: .D. 
WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., ex-President Yale Nege. 
“it ts one look of -his » 4 which IT 


rdial; 
a labor and sorrow 
a ad left their ine marks 
upon his noble features. It has the appearance of 
being a faithful copy of one of the more recent pho- 
tographs of Mr. Sumner and ts very true to him 
under the oneaspect which it represents.”—OLIVER 
WOT thin i it very wood faithful lik nd 

Ld n v — as a likeness an 

spirited.”—B. R, Hoan, Representative from Massa- 


chusetts. 

“ Asa likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLAINE, Speak. 
er House of Representatives. 

. ness I never saw.”—T. O. Howe, U. 
8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

* I consider it an excellent likeness.”—JOHN SHER- 
MAN, U, m Ohio. 
“Your artist has made a great success.”—T. W. 
Tipton, U. 8, counter e 

ois Ie7 truthful.”—L. V. Bocy, U. 8. Senator from 


“It is 9 good portrait and finely executed.”—C, 
URZ, b. 8. Senntor from Missourl. 
ad | ik it pxsremely good.”—GEO. T. EDMUNDS, 


U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 
“The ving es the 


preserv character and ex- 

pression with remarkable fidelity.” —WENDELL PHIL- 

“Tt is excellent.”—Hon, EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“1 think most y of it as a work of art and as 
& likeness of one tw most memorable men.’’— 
LEONARD BACON ., New Haven, Conn. 

“ A steel engra’ of Charles Sumner, which gives 
the keen, inves 


tiga look the great statesman’s 
scnigied yy daar Cle, oats 

EPENDENT. & head 
fa 


fro 
any library.— Baldwin’ 


pisvee. -) 
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POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and Octéber— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasurineton, D. C., April 80th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 


Post-OrFIcE DEPARTMENT, t 





THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 





STUDEBAKER Brotuers M’r’a Co.—The | 


largest Wagon and Carriage Manufactory 
in the world, producing a vebicle every ten 
minutes, They have recently opened a 
carriage repository and sample-rooms, oc- 
cupying 5 floors, 55x100 feet, at 268 and 265 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


General office and Factories located at 
South Bend, Indiana. 


IT IS A FACT | 
that many grocers sell Dr. Price’s Baking 
Powders at the same price they do the 
coeaper kinds, and, as they have to pay 
more for it, make less money; hence, they 
never sell it unless the purchaser demands 
it. They place it out of sight, and urge 
their customers to take the common kin 
because they are more profitable. Let con- 
sumers become acquainted with the fact 
that it is only necessary to mix one part 
flour to two parts Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder to make a powder as perfect in its 
results as otber kinds; and there are few 
who would pay the same price for the adul- 
terated articies as for Dr. Price’s—not when 
flour costs less than six cents per pound, 
Dr. Price’s powder is not sold in bulk. 
rr 





Drs. Strone’s Remep1Au Institute, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpour, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. , 





To mothers: for infants and children, to 
prevent food from turing sour on the 
stomach, use Milk of Magnesia. ‘You'll find 
it at any druggist’s. 





Lanpav’s Fiorentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists, 85 cents. 





To retain Sound White Teeth thronch Life 
use THURSTON’s IvoRY PEARL Toots Powper, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 





|} COFFIN, REDING 
N Yj co., 

No. 9 Gold Street. 

Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, | 
spavin, and .any flesh, bone, oF 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for anima!s. 














kenTArpax, 


Price 50 cents; large bottles $1 
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POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Sculds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Dierrhea, and all Hemorrhages, ete. This 
Standard D ti dy can be d at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents, 


htai 








pR. TUTTS 


VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
pce ven Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 

cti the st h, liver, or 
e = tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off 8 spell of sickness, 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 
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Popham’ scat a Specific 
weer . ‘fan Mis 

‘Asthina a Spe- 

cine, | tt “reileved me at 

once. Itisa Se ent 
e 


WM. k F. KINDER & Co.,83 John 
8t.. N. ¥., Wholesale Agents. 
















IMMEDI- 


HEADACHE Wtaeteaw NERVOUSNESs 


NEURALGIA Relieved 


BY 


SYRUP BROMIDE. CHLORAL. 


arm pereiion quieting Pain, relievi 
yd oy romet D, Sleep, tad abeblutely curtain te 
allay all Nervous fxcite em. This medicine de- | 
Pee 1 ts re for stron , Sine. 50 cents and 
r bottle. red an 

Per OT. H. ADDERLEY, Cinelanad, 0. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
ANY £9 * 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


FROM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 


EXTERMINATORS 


ag AND INS 7, LOWDER FOR 
iB: Paice pect hate Bee bag », Bole 














DEVOE'S = 
. BRILLIANT 


ott for DEVOR’S BRILLIANT OFL, and ra! bs 


a DEVOE MAN’F’G Co. Proprietors. 
2” For sale everywhere. 





EARNED BY 


Send for a circulsr 
of the PEOPLE’s AT- 


Wiis Be 


St, N.Y 








OVER 
500,000 
Zinc Collar Pads 


Have Been Used Since Jan. Ist, 1871. 





A sufficient tee x! = usefulness. ica 

are w een hafing and to cu 

ord 7. ¢ LLED NECK x HORSES ot 

MUL Aut ted Directions are follo' 

alsoa ZINC GIG SADDLE-PAD, that reventa 

LAR SWEAT PAD. Ley ay Be 
~y 8 ould ers 

from Is. EAT Pav, ¢ reas Tor sale i. F 


Manutachars cri "COLLAR PAD cone 
BUCHANAN, MIC 


DR. WM. HALLS 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 
Consumption a is NOT yg ey disease. Physt- 


assure necessary to 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 





It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect acure even after the 
mem ee you up. 


erate of is sold everywhere, and ma) 
had at at wholesale of a PROPRIETONS JOH. ¥ 


RY, CU CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehoie, Band Ses @ Place, New York. Price 
per bo 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sare remedy for 
COUG: 


WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases ace the athena organs. 


— Pro vg, wiley grills Bl how Liver ‘§ 
Carbolic ive. e e3, genated 
Mott’s Liver Pills, 


yo F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


CANCER. 


It is well mows oad the whole medical faculty of 
all schools Phe es have pronounced Cancers 
a he vabiie to a@ great extent have Bg 
esced in this belief. What sublime effrontery it must 

person to stand LA boldly in 
yand claim to be able 


cure 

Cancer. To put forth such a claim in es: teeth of 

the medical profession @ center of t' eeone: 
jp = tne"e cit = Philaneipiis, ee ‘ts mori 

worsen esand medical col 

giving al — jen opportuni As —— Ry or 

ess it. be substan- 

serutin in Uy most ‘taguestionable n manner, a a bight of 

maragsou 8 impudence rarely attained by mortal man. 

Dr. T. P. Thorpe i claims that he can cure, has 

cured, does cure, cure Cancer; as ty as 





g 
a 
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not ond the most aelioute constl- 
“ the contrary, 
A} e dormant energies’ of — 
cleanses the system, and imparts tone an pean to 
f the body. A detailed descri of 
the “ Thorpean Method of Cancer Cure” is not ex- 
here; but that it is the most effectiv 





isfaction of any one who will ta 
ves gate. He — thet Boe to scores of 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
ON THE F PASSAIC RIVER, 





w open as a fi er resort; new! 
fitted and ote beautiful and Welleshaded 
grounds, boating, bathing, b Mi * a oe TH 
ling. ete. Terms reasonable. «in 
sta from Wall St 1 Gereet by Erie dye . trains - Dias 
se, at c Bridge. Ap 
y G sixty 70 N, Bot m No. No. 229 Broadway, or 





16, 
A Say MOND, corner Of Fulton and Ni streets ; 
or address O. T. ATWOOD, Proprietor, Ruther- 
ford Park, N. J. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of 15th street, - 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 


PAVILION N HOTEL, ROM BRIGHTON, 


is 8 now ope pen. Parties wishing fing fine. large, 

hould a mmedia and 

Rt eka inate ear | 
f itehall and Dey stree ‘er 

aia BARR & CUTLER, a rr 


ne eenene! teak sSpet s pt asburg, 5 e- 














of the best ork ie | 
ng Ne “Se w"Frasrister. F 
MISCELLANEOUS... 





Budd“ Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 
INV. ‘ALUABLHE FOR HORSES ouT OF CONDITION, 
ani when ir Lt condition will ‘invariably keep them so. 


Stock-breed ory, 190 look g, Zour interests. 
Put up in ‘in packages 
to any 


ase hens te Oe 


and re who are vine 

tnesses Of the fact that they ii been 
the Therpesp 9 ystem. He has scores of ai utograph 
letters from prominent and well-known ‘persons w C) 


bara beeat as rl perm Ae one to examine. Address 
the business manager of the Thorp- 
con my nn No. 3208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





Samaritan Nervine! | jaz, 


a 


» the Qo remedy for Epileptic 
Isions, pen tet 
ft is’ an infallible temedy.s cer. a cer- 
tain and sure cure in m ovecy one 
mat- 


e to any one suffering 
with the above-named diseases, 
Always give name of your Ex- 
P tine. °* ce when ord medi- 


All Chronic and Neryous Re A both com 
at reasonable prices. men w 
frem nervous debiitty,a weal, nervous, orliausted 
feeling, no A! low spirits, confused head, w: 
My Ry Eg hg aa 
e 2 
went Le cette of speedy relief. All com fs 
Satlopa atria a Y fam Stor Sh Tests ted pho of 
. ward of si. 63 ; m. 
gontalninn a Ae tee boon’ tha every family 
ought to have an no one should be withodt ny Ni TO 














the weak and sichiy 08 one it lays 

lady, points out the remedy, an @irects ons 
retain “iat ‘precious om ween. Over 2,500 patients are 
> Please Stare whe Stuns you saw hin AGA at. 


P.-O. Box ti, Bt, Je a 
Office on Francis street, op signe eel, 
2” The Doctor also wants a yerrep, me 





BUDD DOBLE, 14% South Penn Square Philsd. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K: THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
Now York. 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—Early in the week the market showed 
considerable activity in invoices and lines of Rio, 
with some speculative feeling and a moderate de- 
mand for consumption. - =o the ava ne — the news 


eee the defeat of t 
quieted down closes seietea cai 
@ full hy EG and light os it 





advan justain 

tinue - light. su supply and the stock ts ‘nearly all nin 

second hands. Old wernmentVayas Srp steady 
butive demand at unc! 


SUGARS.—There has been a more active demand 
for Refined Sugars since our last,and, with a consid- 


erable _—— — b betes have advanced fully 
os bth o ms of last week, the 

qoeian ‘ale wit’ ba nar det rd tendency. The 
market fi for refining Sugar may be con- 


sidered irregular “ri tneven tri refiners buy- 
ing only to supply immediate a ‘5 

MOLASSES,—We have akan new to report in 
New Orleans Molasses. There is the usual jobbing 
demand for it. _The market, yen is very dull 


at unchanged priege._t pms and fa: are 
getting very scarce, ing orton thet 


more in 
class thas the lon ven rades. Groce 
of Foreign Molasses are in fs demand, with’ tare, 


ening tendency. Boiling grades continue scarce and 
= Le House Molasses is steady at un- 


* FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel are quiet, with no 
large sales to report. We notice some arrivals of 
Cod are quiet at ane L,-~ Barrel 
Tietring it li = domand. Box Hi rit Salt. 
All descriptioi mo ad Golk io dull and the tanetr 
store is 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—Foreign 
Dried Fruit is dull and prices arerather in the buy- 
"s f Mal Raisi firm, notwi thetanding 
pty demand isa oderate. Currants’ are dull 
rices are lower. Turkish Saget ese fm ter qeaane 
tron is dull. Dates are Ly Ay a oe 
Sardines are firm. Domestic Dried.—The mark: 
all descriptions is dull. 
RICB.—The market for all descriptions is quite dull, 
more especially on the Hast India grades. Bonded 








MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—No change in price 
of Adamantine Candles. Market ‘quiet. Coal.—Both 
Foreign and Domestic are somewhat neglected, but 
prices remain steady. Drugs.—All kinds of Drugs are 


dull. ‘There issome dis sition to shade prices, in ore 
der to e sales. unny Cay a jia remains 
uiet. Domest .- im fair demand, Sales 
a fair d nd er “Ha ithe demand 

r cman a @ deman 
isslack and 0, gold. beak raw 
Wheat. bs 


nae eT 1 to pte. ; Short Wes 


nea pi NAVAL STORHBS.—Linseed is weak 
and dull. Cotton Seed is dull and nominal. Lard— 
strictly prime Winter is in light sock. o Guve is quies 
Naval Sto of 

yes i and, nomi s been in = oF 


et 
Pith Oliy at $245 toe bul 
PROVISIONS.—There export de 
inand for Peck’ eal aieteed ee 
WOOL.—The market was very quiet. 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


< or market is quiet for both kinds, We 





sseeesesesesee 


Pearle an first sorte; 72077"""" 


BEANS.—There has been a good export demand for 
Marrow. White Kidney quiet and nominal. The 
stock of Beans here is suffering from the warm 
weather. We quote: 









Beans, Pea, 1 rim an 33 tJ 
Beans, Mediaen iB good ~ 9@1 & 
Beans, Medium, I873. fair to good 711 6@1 
a ay ity 2 530@2 56 
Beans, ‘ 2 M@2 % 
== Eig “ga, brine tai bood: = ool 
ns, 0 ee 
Kidney, 1873, prime... ..400@5 00 
oe CORN.—Market very quiet. We quote: 
Brush, green, i dsudatecced ececaeeeqse yo} 
Bon, reams Fes i 
short an 
Red and red tipped, per 





quote: 

State, fan fs, to 
} ae Dalry i) 
E 








Rice is t ve. in small 
ce meee Rangoon being im: 


redu 
Charleston advices show an active market there. 


SYRUP8.—The demand for Syrups has been light 
for distribution. Some sales ‘ medium ee a 
been made on speculation. im e grates 

P-—EA an Increase 


request and are 
Olasses Syrups 
lating, with P the market in buyers’ favor. 
beret sey market continues dull at unchanged 
prices. 


TEAS.—There is a fair trade in invoices and a good 
distributive demand. Greens.—Some disposition is 
ce now rul 

, With a 


wn to purchase firsts at the low 
yey yo ft in Lo ag su 
Oolo Aa continue rela- 
Souchongs 


demand for 
ave: low with a Me fair distributive 
unchanged prices. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour.—We cannot note any im- 
provement in the market since our last, excepting in 
Supers and “ Twos,” which are scarce and firm. Medi- 
= eto of Winter Wheat Flours have been forced 

the export trade, in lieu of lower extras; conse- 
quent tently the ay wave been ow 

ould buy W heats very 
of the p 

an to Wheat. 
lower. or, Large arri in excess of 
tonnage or demand have sent prices down. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—The market 
for — is se 08 npr &@ good shipping 


demand. man is sl iO pes pares. Bath ~ gal 

The trad sigan ent perbo bing tot but priees 
e e 0) 0 a 

remain steady. ign goods are 3 Waite. 

—Catare steady but quiet at quotations. 


COTTON.—There has been a more active demand 
»| since our last for Cotton on the spot, at an advance of 
perma nd ofacent. Thé market at the close, how- 

dull, The sales ‘com; bal of 
Shich 138 were taken for export, 1 08 for spinning. 
and 122 on s tion. There has been a good de- 
mand for future cpu teas at an advance of seven- 
pe pet oe 8 <a clos firm. 


em cen _be- 
6: its 164 @ 
i lated Jul fiddling ie arts 2540 for ee, it oa 
nL @ Ws for ¢ ober, an 
i 31 i for mater. ir. quo 





NEW YORK Oe ileteames. 
Uplands and Ne 








1873. 
HIDES AND LEATHER.—There isa fair demand 
from the ti and the market cl 
Hemlock £0lé is in good Le Seer h aides in in 
emand and prices are 


HOPS.—We have nothing new to report in this 
article, the business being still wholly of a hand-tc- 
mouth character. Thecrop prospects both at home 
and abroad are favorable. 


aaceebes 


LIVE STOCK.—Beef Cattle the past week ruled 
firm.’ Inferior to prime Native Steers sold at 11 to 1254 
cts., to dress 56and 58 Ibs, Texans 9 to 11 cts., to 
dress 56 to 56 Ibs. ‘Fat Bulls 5 cts., live weight. Steers 
BS 2 ott tg tna as lbs. There were but few 


Th realteed to $80. Veal 
re were dullatdand ibcts. to Buttermi!k and Grass- 
y od, 6s to ie cts. “ Milk-fed. re dul ‘w or Sumene demand — 

o were irginia 
pia _ iy 7 to (to € os Pe ja 


ee ind Hoss re and dearer; 
sau i tg wee ad 
400 Sheep and oh Somme Hogs. 
METALS.—Copper re steady 
Bis moves Lake sold ee at 2434 


moe |S ah So, yeaa an 
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CHERSE.—The free arrivals have made receivere 
anxious to sell and stock has been pressed on buyers. 
Prices are aboat ic. lower. Receipts, 85,740 p 
We quote: 











nunaenediane tin! been senee -_ athe receipts 
inadequate. AlJl surplus stock in store bas been sold 
outat much higher prices. Canadian lots continue te 








give good satisfact ts, 7,346 packag Wwe 
quote: 
J +5 ° je barre} WOR. .coccccegecccecs: 21 
exis koa Benmerivaala. =) 
Western, ‘nnbate brands +19: 
Western, ordinary. . --18 5g 
ee eee 1934 


DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are in fair de 
mand at steady prices. Other kinds are very dul 


We quote: 

Apples Bhnte, 1778, Mead. - +08 @13 

= big 
wee 





be Western, 









« 1s, Virginia, saieaie — prime gm 
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Bs Unpegied, Halves.. 


Siastpeeet nig ts, 8 oy, oe 
4 ih 


Raspberries, 1873. # B 


GREEN FRUITS.—Appiles are plentier and lower- 
Cherries are rather slow. Sales at about steady rates, 
Gooseberries are plenty and dull. We quote: 


A ‘ 
Southern, per bush.......... wi Gilodsemeciigakes $2 35@ 298 


per Ib....... 
poor tb fair, per Ib... pein aye 
Strawberri 














Peanuts, Tenne 
POGRRE POE IB 0.000.000 gerqueesoccccccogpes z 
GREEN VEGETABLES, — Southern Onions are 
in fair demand. Norfolk Cabbages are lower. : J 

lots are now arriving. ‘Tomatoes are poor and sel 
We vn coe 





Bermuda, per crate 
Seis Ds, Fenttern, yellow, See bbl 
povaay = m. Bout Aad Dbl 


Babbage, De Be ra0y, por} Pie Renee 


Beans, Nortotk. per bbi..... 
catabere, Chast send per crate 


Cucum N or crate, “ 
Ee caeet 
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PEAS.—Canadian Pees are higher. Green Peas are || Smv na W: 


scarce, quiet, and firm. Southern Blackeye Peas are 
in light supply. Wequote: 


W, poo fair. 
uthern b.-@,, per 2-bush. bag ose 
ehsbin. he ate plenty and seis Old Po- 
tatoes have continued dull and heavy. We quote: 





Bermuda, new, per DbI............--ceeeeeeeee — —@$7 00 
les new, 4: ee) 6 00 
Norfolk, new atten ap a 5 00 
, State, in bulk, per bbl.... .. 208 250 
Peachbiow, in shipping order.. -. 20@ 2% 
” ge. Im Dale. por bbs .. 23626 
Prince Albert, in pul per bl 3 is : % 
ackson White, “ ait soe 2.00@ 2 3 
eerless. and Chilt, per bbl............0decee +» 20@ 2% 


POULTRY AND GAMBE.—Live Chickens are lower. 
Fowls and Turkeys are doing better. Game.—Stall- 
fed Pigeons sell well. Yce-house Snipe ane a ‘ful 
inquiry. 5 the 


spring Chickens, Aas pa 
sprin eens, estern, 


seeeeeeces 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 


W SUGARS— Duty: os 
mibyasiye. ce. . _ sxe— oxi = “Meas West al8 50 
— 8Ka— a wos est- 
a gd if "18 00 B18 25 








arare ... 
th sae =, a 
REFINED § sbGAK wells; 
Crusnea.... See ‘Clem po 
PRowgerea..,.. -—Wka— Clear ht oe 
ted....— ene! ‘HAMS—Sét 

















nD. oe ‘ Wwe 8 8 
Loat —lix¢a—— {BACON SMOKED. 
{OLASSES—vuTyY: + Somat Broakinet eastiusbes 123¢a13 
N Did coco seve —83 iLong Clear, D. Be W — 
orto Ricc Short . 104 ald: 
English Is., N.—40 Short Ripbea.. 9%a 9 
Muscovado mberiland....... 94al0 
5 — D. ” 
rr --115 2120 (|Best Ket. Ref......11a12 
silver ‘Drips. To BS. BRNO. [NO Bisececossleccote 210 
-- 80 a—62 |BEEF. 
Beehive etecces —45 a—62 |Plain 
en : Sanaa @ bbi........ 11 00 00 
-.—31 “y —33 1250 1375 


Young Hyson.—28 “110 jomenes 

FLPSOR. .cosceww 28 t8, @ D........6 

Impe -seeeee 2 8110 Smoked Tongues.17 a— 
Gunpowder....—40 a 125 iH. 

‘wankay .....—20 a—40 Cod, ¥qtl450 20500 
Sapane peccoucesl —25 2110 (Pi’ki’d Scale. 


wevceeneee’ —_ a100 @ bol. 8 80 a—— 


Minos. cigs 1 st x a— 
\n_ papers, ¥ B. 8Xa— 9% SAL Durr: al? cts. 8 


8. 
Basing. ats 2300 |Turks Island. 

i 1. ao'l.. 360 a 375 2 2 a — 
Bt London. $50 a375 |Ashton’sfine300 a 815 
ess.— — a6 Worth iD 
Bu Vatencia.— a—13 ! fine......... a2 

ts, . ne a= Onondaga alban 
Coe at toe = Table Sait i bas, ai 
Sardi ae a+16 | # doz....... 
nes In small lags, 


—2 
BMaccaroni. It} —$ a—14 40ina bbl....— a—8 
Dom. .—10 1 


m. —l] 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. {In K Nosst= a 6 
Ly pneu ne il a 
Kaches, 33 ae oe hg 8% - 
eo . 8 as% |CREAM O# TARTAR.” 


eo eee ces: 


old-1p- aj9 
Castile, @ fone. er 3 
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H. K. THURBER & 60., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION tiga 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 


Butter and other Produce 
Ne soles ot il Grocers as to to Feboee oF 8 nor Shippers ippers). 





We therefore possess un' 

full market value consigned to 
Ga ion on srutser oultey, ete., sb 5 per 
cent. « 


én application. 
RRA REDUCE TON 
TEAS AND COFFEES 
, ‘At 'Whotesale ‘Prices. 
iron eekier haw ease 


’ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0.Box 648.) $1 and % VESEY 8T., New York 








| ble orders from the Southwest. 
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Gomiercial, 


_ DEY. GOODS, a 


‘Tam signing of the the Currency Bi! by the 
t Bas produced a very marked 
change in all business quarters and im- 
parted@’a firmer tone to ‘the markets gen- 
“erally than’ they” have had for more than a 
year past. There is no longer any appre- 
hénsion as t© the future of the money mar- 
ket, and, now that it is known that no oon- 
ftuetton bf the cutrency can take place, ex- 
cept from the locking-up process, which is 
not likely to be tried again, merchants will 
be. able to make a reasonably sure calcula- 
tion on which to base their operations. : The 
prime consideration in all calculations for 
future business undertakings is the crops, 
and happily the prospects of abundant 
harvests in all our great staples 
was never more promising. After the 
crops comes. a cheap. money market, 
and with these secured there does not seem 
to be any reason to doubt that a brilliant 
fall business willbe a sure result.’ No great 
change could be expected at this season, 
which is perbaps the least favorable, on ac- 
count of the heat, for any new business 
undertakings ; but within a few days a 
very perceptible change has been noticed, 
and on all sides we hear of preparations 
being made for an active fall trade. Spec- 
ulative movements have not been fully 
developed yet; but there bas been an encour- 
aging business done in domestic cottons 
and the low prices have brought considera- 
The job- 
bers are generally quiet, except those who 
do a near-by trade. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without any special movement; but prices 
are firmer, and the larger jobbing houses are 
coming to the conclusion that it will not be 
prudent to defer their purchases for the fall 
business much longer. There is an im- 
proved demand for four, and five-yard 
makes, and prices are firmer, especially for 
the lower grades. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
better demand and prices show more firm- 
ness. Utica Nonpariels 44 have been 
closed out in first hands at 17}, less the 
trade discount. Medium shirtings are steady 
and prices aré generally steady. 

There is not much doing in prints; but 
the demand is still good for bordered styles 
and printed shirtings. No new duck work 
has yet been put upon the market, and will 
not be before next month; but in the mean- 
while there is considerable speculation as to 
the opening prices. 

Percales and printed lawns continue in 
very fair demand, and the hot weather has 
proved favorable for the sale of these goods 
to city dealers. 

Hosiery of all descriptions is exception- 
ally dull, with very limited sales of knit 
goods of any kind. 

Cotton flannels are in fair demand at 
steady prices, and there is a moderate 
business in corset jeans; but there is no 
special activity. In other departments of 
domestic cottons there is, as usual at this 
season, a very dull market, but prices are 
steadily maintained. 

The most notable event in the domestic 
dry goods market the past week has been 
the tranefer of the business of Messrs. An- 
thony & Hall, who have gone into liquida. 
ats to the firm of Messrs. Lewis, Brothers 

& Co., which includes the transference of 
Dunnell’s prints. 

Domestic woolen goods are not ‘specially 
active, but there has-been a decided im- 
provement’ in the general demand. The 


jobbers from the Far West and from the 
Pacific Coast are making’ quite large pur-’ 


chases, and there isa more active buying 
movement in repellantsand heavy $ and 3 
cassimeres. Flannels sielesicho increased 
demand, 

Fancy cassimeres are in more active de- 

mand for medium and fine makes. The 
sales haye been'so large in some instances 
that the supply « of medium and fine grades 
has become very limited and in certain 
styles the sales are fully up to the receipts 
from the mills. 

Beavers and overcoatings are in fair de. 
mand, especially for all-wool and cotton. 
warp Moscow beavers, chinchillas, and fur 
beavers. 
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Kentucky jeans are vety dull but prices 
‘are unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods of all descriptions are 
very quiet, but not more so than is usual at 
this season of the year; and the importa- 
tions, though less than in 1872, are some- 
what in excess of the amount entered for 
bonded warehouse, as well as consumption, 
in 1873. The package trade is very moder- 
ate and there is but little doing in the auc- 
Yion rooms, although there has been one 
rather. large sale of silks, mostly black, 
during the-week. Ribbons ate im fair, de- 

méind—better than for some time; and there 
is a moderate business doing in laces of the 
various kinds—Spanish: laces, lama points, 
guipure, and jackets. Linen suitings of 
natural shades are in good demand for city 
trade, but lawns are néglected. 

The. following shows the imports of dry 
goods at the port of New York for the week 
ending June 26th and since the beginning 
of the year: 

For the week, 1872, 1873, 1874. 
Entered at the port.. ee $1,185,073 $1,432,698 
Thrown on market.... 768,898 1,177,242 ‘1,176,621 

Since Jan. 1. 


Entered at the port. ..$73,700,275 $62,614,656 $54,847,318 
Thrown on market.... 70,572,464 64,574,902 57,241,202 





LADIES’ SUITS, 


AN 
Immense Stock 
OF ALL THB 
LEADING NOVELTIES 
IMPORTED 


FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


ALL OF OUR OWN CELEBRATED MANUFAC 
TURE EXCLUSIVELY. 
A STOCK OF UPWARD OF 


One Thousand Suits 


TO SELECT FROM. 
ALL FRESHLY AND. FASHIONABLY 


cust ecb us vats a ec, 85 each. 
TRAVELING SUITS, at $4.50, $5.50, $6, to $10. 


FASHIONABLE FOLONAISE, at $2.25, $2.75, to M.- 


FRENCH GATISTE. LINEN SUITS, 


MOST POPULAR FABRIC IMPORTED, at “, 
Pa 8, borer and $10 each. 


FRENCH TUSSORE CLOTH SUITS, 


— and seaside wear, at $7.50, $8.50, $10, to 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS, 


GROS GRAIN and Jae UARD STRIPES, 
Samniig trimmed, at $12, 12, $13, $13. and $15. 


JAPANESE SILK SUITS, 


aLVae on AT. oes BROWN, and STEEL Rar Ol COL- 
Bold elsewhere at trom es) iy 
Also the largest stock o: 


Young Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 


all sizes, Made up of Very , ma ree in the 


Besiaieend gti ae 


NG LADIES B Surts from. 


LADY’ UNDERWEAR 
of a very superior quality. Also 


LADIES’ aud CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, Etc. 


Also from recent Auction Sales a large lot of 
LADIES’ 


LLAMA LACE SACQUIES and POINTS 


from $3.50 up to $35 each, and much less than the cost 
to import. 


\W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 BOWERY. 





BROOKS BROTHERS 
- CLOTHIERS, 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 


lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
WEAR, 
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LATEST DRY GQODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY & MERCHAN THE 
UNITED STATES. =— 


MoxDAY EVENING, June 29, 18%4. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


CONTINUATION: SALE. 


331-3 TO 50 PER CENT. 


REDUCTION. 
ALSO SPECIAL PURCHASE 
AT 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


RETAIL OFFERING 
TO-DAY. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, and 3112 GRAND ST., 


NEW YORK. 


STRAW COODS. 


ALL REDUCED IN PRICES. 

NEW SHAPES for the SEASIDE, PICNICS, BOAT- 
ING, ete. 

New Summer Shapes. 

The Elite, “Di Murska,” Riverside, etc.,in Hair, 
Milan, Leghorn, and Chips. 

RUSTIC HATS, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1. 

Examine BOYS’, YOUTHS’, and GENTS’ STRAW 
HATS—latest styles and leading novelties—25c., 30c., 
B5c., 40c.. 50c., G2c., 75c., 85c,, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, up. 


Trimmed Bonnets. 


All the latest novelties, closing from $1.50 to $25. 
LACE NORMANDY CAPS. 
HATS and BONNETS TRIMMED at the shortest 


notice. 
Clearing—30-INCH WIDE BLACK LINING SILKS, 
S5c. yard. 
Clearing—5 pieces GROS DESUEZ, all colors, $1 yd. 
Clearing—All the desirable Shades in Mignons. 


LACES. 


Clearing—YAKS, GUIPURE, and THREAD LACES. 
Clearing—LLAMA LACE SACQUES, 
Clearing—LLAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


Dress Trimmings. 
aS. and Beaded Gimps at 5c., 8c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 


Silk Dress and Cloak Buttons. 
Plain, Smoked, and Fancy Pearl Buttons. 


RIBBONS. 


Clearing—SASH RIBBONS, 6, 6, and 7-in. wide, 
from 2 to 65c. yard. — 


Cl Ase RIBBONS for Chil % ana 
dren, 35c. 


El 
Clenttpg BLACK SASH RIBBONS. 17-in. wide, 38, 
cents. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


a ne PARASOLS, Large Sizes, 50c. 
EAVY SERGES and CHANGE- 


ae anal SO OONTED in BO ‘VORY, 
Sree, enn and OXYDIZES at $1ay @ g255, 


eS Fok A Thick Goode. 


FANS. 


Clearing—3,000 SILK FANS, 25, 35, 50, and 75c. 
oe size painted Silk and Satin, $1, $1.25, 


Clearing—Large size painted Linen, 45, 65, 75, and 85c. 
Clearing—Plain Linen, 15, 20, 25, and 35c. 
a and Silk Fans of finer quality from 


wm Palm Leaf Fans, 38, 4, 5, 6, 8, 


LADIES’ WINDSOR TIES. 
LADL GENTS’ SILK and LISLE THREAD 


TS and enn BRADY MADE SUITS, POL- 
N AIS. RHDINGOTES, CLOAKS, and UNDER- 


ED eeu pair. 
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Guna RING HOUSEKEEPING GOopDs. 


KID GLOVES. 


Qne-Button. se. 8 Fede way the pa’ 
Two-Button “ the pair—war- 


| eerie sae stig 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand st., 


Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alien st., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
GRAND ST. CROSSTOWN pte ARSPASSE®, 
THE DOOR (¥.0) ey coe Crry. 
CAR AND STAGE ROUTE Soma NO 
SOUTH. SIX MINUTES RIDE FROM CORNER 
BROADWAY.” ; 


nar: OOM’s, 
388 Bowery, bet. Bond & Gt. a St, 
ware elmer oy bo lon oe Arabia or 





Ladies’ Misses’ and Infants’ Out-. 


Only first-class goods always, 
Largest and best assorted Stock of ~ 
Fashionable Dress Trimmings 


' Reat and tit tioh LACES, 
of our own Impo bad wholesale prices. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 6. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST., 


NEW YORK. 








PRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Summer Novelties 
IN 


DRESS GOODS. 


Jaconets, Organdies, 
Cambrics, Percales, etc. 


Plain Colored Taffetas and Failles, 
Black Silks, 


ALL THE POPULAR MAKES. 


Fancy Striped and Checked Silks, 
Plain and Fancy Foulards, etc. 


Evening, Carriage, 
and Promenade Dresses, 
Cashmere House Jackets, 

Embroidered Batiste 


Suits and Polonaise. 
THE PRICES of all the above goods have been 
GREATLY REDUCED. previous to the SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY. 


BOYS’ SUITS 


(From 4 to 8 years old), 
in CLOTH, LINEN DUCK, and PIQUE. 


NEW STYLES 
Bathing Suits, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES, 





NECK WEAR, 
HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 


BALBRIGGAN, 
SILK, 
MERINO, 
and LISLE THREAD. 
Embroidered and Piain Dress Shirts, 
Fancy. Linen and Cambric Shirts, 
Negligee and Flannel. Traveling Shirts. 

Jean and Linen Drawers, 

Linen Collarsand Cuffs, 

Night Shirts, 
Bathing Suits and Tights. 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, 
AND STEAMERS 


fitted up on REASONABLE TERMS with 
CARPETINCS, 





OIL CLOTHS, 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
UPHOLSTERY Coops, 
LACE AND 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
SLIP FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
HOLLAND SHADES, 
ETC., ETC., 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
BY 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Corner Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 





R, H. MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY. 
Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, New York 











IMPORTANT. 


A.TStewarr & Co. 


commenced on 


MONDAY, JUNE 29TH, 1874, 


and will continte during the week, 


Closing Sales 


Popular Gis at Relall. 


For this purpose incrensed reductions have 
been made. Those in search of 


Actual and Unusual 
BARGAINS 


will be amply repaid by a visit. Every article marked 
in plain figures. 





In making this announcement they beg leave to 
state that the Lowest Prices have been Reached 
and that 


No Further Reductions will be Made. 





The extent and variety of their stock, comprising 
not only ELEGANT NOVELTIES, but also those 0, 
ACTUAL NECESSITY, together with their FRESH- 
NESS, QUALITY, and PRICES offer extraerdinary 
inducements to purchasers. 





Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninthand Tenth Sts: 


A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


IRON FRAME GRENADINES, 
WARRANTED 


PURE SILK AND WOOL, 





8 CENTS PER YARD. 
MAGNIFICENT GOODS. 
Black and White Stripe Grenadines; 12 
cents; former price, 25 cents. 
The whole stock of Spring and Summer Goods 


CLOSING OUT 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


JACKSON'S, 


NO. 729 BROADWAY, Corner WAVERLY PIACE. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Almost every hour in the day we are asked by dress- 
makers and others in the trade how we can afford to 
sell our 


LINEN, POPLIN, AND SILK SUITS 
ata less price than they can purchase the bare ma- 
terial. 

The facts are that we bought the goods at the early 
peremptory auction sales, when other importing re- 
tailers could not avail themselves of the sacrifice, 
being already stocked. We sell the same quantity 
and 





WE PAY ONE-QUARTER THE RENT 


of other stores of the same size. 
To any thinking person the latter is a sufficient 
reason; but, after actual comparison, 


WE WILL PRESENT A SUIT 


toany responsible lady who will not acknowledge that 
WE UNDERSELL ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


BRADBURY BROS., 


Nos. 312 and 314 Bowery, 


One door below Bleecker st. 
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SPEGIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEEK we will offer, at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE aud MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT oe! 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close out eur entire 


MILLER & hewitt 879. Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE END OF THE MOIETY SY5- 
- TEM, 


Tre second section of the ‘‘Act to 
Amend the Customs Revenue Laws and to 
Repeal Moieties’’ reads as follows: 

“That all'provisions of law under which 
moieties of any fines, penuslties, or for- 
feitures, under the customs revenue laws, 
or any: share thérein or commission there- 
on, are paid té” informers, or officers of 
customs, or other officers of the United 
Btates, are hereby repealed; and from and 
efter ‘the date of the passage of this act 
the proceeds of all such fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures shall be paid into the Treas- 
ary of the United States.” 

The law repealed by this act provided 
that the proceeds of fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures incurred for violating the cus- 
toms laws of the United States .should, 
after the payment of certain expenses and 
unpaid duties, be distributed in the fallow- 
ing manner: 

“One-half to the United States; one- 
fourth to the person giving the information 
which has led tothe seizure or to the re 
covery of the fine or penalty, and if there 
de no informer other than the collector, 
daval officer, or surveyor, then to the offi- 
rer making the seizure; and the remaining 
one-fourth to be equally divided between 
the collector, naval officer, and surveyor, 
or such of them as are appointed for the 
district in which the seizure has been made 
or the fine or penalty incurred, or if there 
be nouly @ collector, then to such collect- 
or.” 

It is under this provision, now repealed, 
that Special Agent Jayne did such a thriv- 
ing business for several years, and tbat the 
collector, naval officer, avd surveyor at the 
port of New York annually received, each, 
some thirty or forty thousand dollars in 
addition to their salaries. Congress has 
done a wise thing in repealing the law, its 
evils having been proved by experience to 
be much greater than its benefits. The 
President in his first annual message recom- 
mended the repeal, and reuewed the rec- 

ommendation in ‘his message of 1871. 
Secretary Boutwell ‘took «the same view. 
Yet Congress showed no disposition to do 
anything on the subject until the merchants 
of this city and Boston, aroused by the In- 
Justice perpetrated upon them, of which the 
case of Phelps, Dodge & Co. is a conspicu- 
ous example, made a concentrated effort to 
procure the repeal. General Butler, who 
fancies that all the merchants are knaves, 
thinks that the experiment will work badly, 
and that ina short time the Government 
will have to return to the system of spies 
and informers and lafge perquisites for 
customs officers. We hope not. We be- 
lieve otherwise. At any rate, let the new 
system have a fair trial. 





MONEY MARKET. 





THERE is no longer any reason for doubt 
or apprehension on the subject of the cur- 
rency. The President’s approval of the 
Conference Bill, which we had taken ‘for 
granted, places the whole future of the 
financial question for two years, at least, on 
an unchanging basis. There will be a per- 
manent issue of $582,000,000 of greenbacks, 
and no diminution of bank currency; but 
rather a gain, from the abolition of the re- 
serve, which had always been an obstacle 
to bank business. There are some persons 
who pretend to believe in the contraction 
tendency of the new currency bill; but 
they know better, and the response of the 
whole mercantile public shows what the 
feeling of business men is in relation 
to it, The moment it was known 
in Wall Street that the bill had been 
signed by the President the whole aspect of 
things underwent an instant change. Men 
knew what to depend upon and everybody’ 


said, ‘* Now for business”; and that they” 


meant business was clearly enough shown 
by a rapid advance in all descriptions of in- 


vestment securities, as well as in the list of: 


speculative stocks and a general vigor in 
most kinds of business. The advance on 
the Stock Exchange, during the week was 
equal to 5 or 6 per cent,; with a constantly 
rising tendency, altbough it is well under- 


stood that the large ““ bear” operators have. 


not yet begun to cover their“ shorts.” The 
supply of money on call loans continues 
very abundant at 2} to 8 per cent.; but it is 


| 
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likely that the rates will begin to burden, 
as they should do, with the increasing ‘vol 
ume of business and the advance of prices, 
which will,of coursé, give occasion fora more 
active émployment of capital. There will, 
too, be some disturbing fnffuences at work 
on the ist of July, when the payment of 
dividends, amounting to- fall $60,000,000, 
commences. A good deal of the money 
now loaned. out on call will have  to*be 
called in, loans changed, and capital that 
has been lying idle will be put into active 
employment. But the vast sam® of’ $60,7 
000,000 to be disbursed. in, July. will in part. 
be seeking reinvestment in some dividend- 
paying securities, “which will tend to 
strengthen prices. . 4 

The first opportunity which Secretary 
Bristow will have for giving any indica- 
tions of his policy will be in publishing his 
gold sales programme for July. There are 
various rumors of what his policy will be, 
and it is generally presumed that-he will 
sel] at least $10,000,000 during the month. 
It is of no special importance to any one 
but thé gold speculators, as the Treasury 
cannot now accumulate currency with any 
view to its withdrawal from circulation. 
The law prevents his deing that, just as it 
prohibits him from issuing any notes in ex- 
cess of the limited $82,000,000. There 1s 
now, however, a large balance in 
the Treasury — $14,000,000 of green- 
backs and $80,500,000 of gold and 
certificates. The gold market has worked 
very steadily since the commencement of 
the week, the variations belog from 111§ 
to 112. 

There is some doubt as to the effect of 
that provision of the Currency Bill which 


‘requires the national banks to keep on.de- 


posit with the United States Treasurer 
greenbacks to the extent of 5 per cent, of; 


| their circulation, for the redemption of their 


bills; but, as they were before required to’ 
keep 25 and 15 per cent. on hand for the 
same purpose, we do not see how the new 
regulation is to work to their disadyan- 
tage. ° 

The speculative stocks which have tnder- 
gone the greatest fluctuations during the 


} week and advanced the most have been 
» Western Union, which has sold up to 758; 


Pacific Mail; Erie, which has adyanced to 
83; Union Pacific, Lake Shore, Chicago 
and Northwestern common, Rock Island, 
Toledo, Wabash,and Westérn, Milwaukie 
and St. Paul, and Ohio and Mississippi. 
While these favorites of the specu- 
lating operators jumped up from 5 
to 7 per cent., the regular investment 
securities—like New York Centra’. Dela- 
ware, Lackawana, and W “ern, ‘Delaware 
and Hudson, Harlem and New Jersey Cen- 
tral—which had not been so much depressed 
as the non-dividend-paying stocks, steadily 
advanced ‘from 1to2percent., and Gov- 


ernment securities‘and railroad bonds were: 


in better demand at advanced rates. This 
change takes place, it must be remembered, 
at the very dnilest season of the year; just 
at the time when business men ‘are going 
off on their summer jaunts and holiday |/ 
vacations and the heat has'a wilting effect 
upon all business undertakings. The 
effect of the change in the financial 

condition of affairs. will, of course,’ 
be more marked when the business, 
season fairly opens, at the end of August: 
In the meanwhile we have most’ encour- 
aging reports of the changed feelings of 


business men from every part of the Union’ 


—from Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and even San Francisco. There 
is no difference in the tone of the reports 
from all these places. They all speak of. a 
renewed activity and of growing confidence 
in the future. And, ‘what is of greater im- 
portance, these feelings are based not so 
much on the new, basis of -monéy furnished 
‘by the Currency Bill as upon the splendid 
prospects of abundant harves{s in all our 
great staple products. 
« At the.close of the week ‘the markets 
were all Very firm, with prices higher than 


|_at any time since the commencément of the 


reaction-from the. depression of the pre- 
vious week. The Bank Statement. is. still 
favorable, .showing,.a surplus » of over 
$17,000,000 above the required 25 per cent, 

We learn from Messrs. Fisk & Hatch that 
the most prominent differences between the 
‘genuine and counterfeit coupons of Central 


Pacifi¢ bonds, due July 1st, 1874, are the 
fojlowing: In the wérd “bond”.in the.coun- 
terfeit the letter ‘‘ 9” inclines more than the 
other letters in that word, and the letter 
‘*n” is smaller than the “‘o." In the word 
‘* dollars” in the counterfeit dhe letter ‘‘ 0” 
falls below the line of the others, while the 
adjoining letter “1” is above that line. The 
counterfeit coupons, so far a8 yet discov- 
ere, aré all of series ‘‘@,” and of various 
numbers between 9,111 and 9,800. No 
counterfeit bonds ‘corresponding to the 
coppons have gs yet been discovered; but: it 
is presumed that the bonds from which thé 


| Counterfeit coupons were cut are in circhla- 


tion either in this country or.in Europe. 


‘The following is & ‘comparative’ state? 
ment of the exports of specie from the 
port. of New York to foreign ports since 
Jan. ist-for the period of 23 years: 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
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CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
M. D. KERFOOT & C 
wr loanea and mts oe ly 5 
MOFEY & MAGILL, 








7 Clark Street. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 806 and 398 CANAL STREET; ¢orner Laight. ~ 
Open daily from 10 to 8,and Monday Evenings 5 to’? 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


syurplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Money deposited on or befo: ul: bear 
interes trom Suey Ist. etter troscis:, 


Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


N. J. HAINES, 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec, ren 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & GO, 
BAN KERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St. 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks Bank Corpo- 
ge and private © will receiv ve careful atten- 
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KOUNTZ.7 BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, * 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also: 


























20 a. or 7 tN ee can stil be invested 
aT UMBRIDGR &C 
suinidie and Brokers, 2 Wall St., x. “Y. 


12 PEI ¢ CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate 
“Ist Mor.:> -es on Improved Farms.” perent semi- 
annually in New York. cnn for circular 

€. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


10 PER CENT. SCHOOL BONDS OF KAN- 
sent NEBRASK ILLINO: For sale below 


ARTHUR T. FITCH & Co., Bankera, : 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 








8 Pine street, 





New York, June 2th, 1874. 
— Semi-Annual Dividend. 


e Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
eae ‘Demi-Annaal Dividend. at the rate of Six per 
Cent. on sums 


pum, rema| Gonos 
durt pene three or six months ending aly ist, * 
e third Monday of J' 


payable on and on 0! 
ll dividends not: withdrawn will receive interest 
a deposit. 
B. J. BROWN, President. 


| the same asa 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Seore Tiessures. 
LIVINGSTON & COMPANY’S BANK, 


Banks, 
cont inerest 


iy, Conny, mand Town 





Ba re, 

inducements to 

allowed on dai’ 
nds, also other. “marketable 


comnuiissio 
FIRST-CLASS LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BAN KERS, 


No. 25 -Nassau--Sti New York. | 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
‘TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS :RECEIVED.: 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 





COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
_ INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


DUNCAN, .. 
N.& Co., 


Corner Pine and Nassau Ste, New coo 
R NOTES and-TRAVELIN 


Se ee gare ae ae 


Accounts —— 








644 and 646 Breadway, cor. Bleecker Street. 


ties, wanted for |. 


AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER’ 
i CONE OF DAILY BALANCES, OREDITED 
Mo YS ; ‘ ; 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RESUMPTION 
PLAN. 


In addition to a repeal of the Legal Ten- 
der Act, to take effect on the 1st of July, 
1875, of which we have already spoken, the 
President in his financial memorandum 
states his plan for resuming specie pay- 
ment, The plan embraces four points. 
The first consists in legally designating July 
1st, 1876, as the date when resumption shall 
The second proposes ‘‘ to authorize 
the issue of bonds payable in gold, bearing 
such interest as would command par in 
gold, to be put out by the Treasury only in 
such sums as should from time to time be 
needed for the purpose of redemption.” 
The third consists in providing for “an 
excess of revenue over current expendi- 
tures”. by taxation sufficient to leave a sur- 
plus for the redemption of legal-tender 
notes, ‘thereby diminishing the amount 
of bonds needed for that purpose.” The 
fourth consists in tbe destruction of legal- 
tender notes as fast as they are redeemed, 
thus constantly decreasing their volume till 
they shall all disappear. Upon each of 
these items we have a word of comment. 

As to the necessity of fixing a date when 
the Government will begin the work of 
greenback redemption, the President is en- 
tirely right. Such a date will never fix 
itself; and neither the Government nor the 
people willever prepare for resumption so 
long as the date is left legally undetermined. 
The time named by the President. may be 
too early; we think it is so; yet the Gov- 
ernment must resolve to commence at some 
specific time the work of paying its green- 
back debt, or it never will be done. It will 
never grow into such a payment, or acquire 
the means for it without deciding before- 
hand to do it and adopting suitable meas- 
ures to make the effort a success. The 
drifting system of waiting and watching, 
while doing nothing, would not pay the 
debt in a century. Indeed, it would never 
Pay jt. So long as the debt remains unpaid 
and nearly four hundred millions of legal- 
tender notes circulate among the people as 
money the banks will not and cannot re- 
sume specie payment. These notes must be 
gotten out of the way by being paid; and 
there is no way of doing this but by begin- 
ning at some time, and no way of begin- 
ning but by resolving to begin. Congress 
must act. It must say that the thing shall 
be done, and then take the proper steps to 
make the purpose good. 

The President is equally right in the sug- 
gestion that legal-tender notes, as they are 
redeemed, ‘‘ should be canceled and never 
reissued.” A bank may reissue its re- 
deemed notes by lending them and receiv- 
ing at the time an equivalent for them; but 
the Government is not a banker, and cannot 
with any propriety undertake to do the 
banking business. It is not a trader in 
notes or in debts. It gains nothing, so far 
as withdrawing its own notes from circu- 
lation is concerned, if it pays them only to 
reissue them. This would be simply moy- 
ing in a circle by daily issuing and daily re- 
deeming the same notes, and virtually con- 
verting the Government into a banker. It 
would create the necessity for repeated 
payments, instead of making each payment 
final by the destruction of the obligation; 
and also the necessity of keeping on hand 
at all times a sufficient gold reserve to main- 
tain the notes at par by paying gold for 
them whenever presented. 

But how shall the Government provide 
the ways and means of paying its green- 
back debt? To this question the President’s 
memorandum supplies a double answer. In 
the first place, the rate of taxation must be 
sufficient to yield “an excess of revenue 
over current expenditures, and thus create 
a surplus to be applied to the payment of 
this debt. In the next place, so far as it 
may be necessary to do 80, the President 
would purchase gold by the sale of bonds, 
and apply the gold to the same purpose. 
This just reverses the previous policy of his 
administration, which has been to sell gold 
and buy in the bonds of the Government, 
and leave the greenback debt to shift for it- 
self. Now the President, as we think wise- 
ly, proposes to arrest this process, to stop 
selling gold to pay an unmatured debt, and, 
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so far as it may be necessary, to purchase 
gold with bonds to pay the demand obliga- 
tions of the Government. Thiscbanges the 
form of the debt from a legal-tender note 
without interest toa bond with interest. 

In one or theother or both of these ways— 
r namely, by taxation sufficient to yield asur- 
. plus and by the sale of bonds so far as it 
may be needed—the President proposes to 
provide for paying the legal-tenderdebt. If 
anybody can point out any other way in 
which the thing can be done, we should like 
to see it. There is no other way. The 
truth is, the Government owes a specific 
debt, and it must get the means of paying 
this debt by taxation, or it must temporarily 
use its credit for the means, or it must com- 
bine both methods. Ultimately taxation 
must pay the whole of it. This is the one 
resource of the Government. We may as 
well face this fact first as last. Taxation 
must finally pay all the debts of the United 
States. 

That part of the debt to which the Presi- 
dent’s plan refers, unlike the bonded debt, 
performs the functions of acurrency. It is 
“lawful money”; and, hence, its payment 
and withdrawal involve acurrency contrac- 
tion, unless provision be made for the expan- 
sion of bank circulation as legal-tenders are 
paid and retired. The President makes no 
allusion to this point; yet it is manifest that 
the whole volume of legal-tender notes can. 
not be withdrawn without something to 
take their place. The substitute must be 
gold brought into use again as money, and 
bank-notes. gradually increasing in volume 
as legal-tenders are retired. Any plan 
which contemplates the payment and retire- 
ment of greenbacks must also contemplate 
free banking, as the means of supplying the 
public with a sufficient paper circulation. 
The instincts of capital and the laws of 
trade, if left free to act, will furnish this 
supply quite as rapidly as the Government 
will be able to proceed in the payment of 
its greenback debt. The difficulty hitherto 
has been that we have had ‘no policy for 
paying this debt or for substituting bank 
circulation in its place. We have been sim- 
ply drifting, without any positive policy hav- 
ing specie payment for its end. 

The President, after five years of his ad- 
ministration have elapsed, seems to be im- 
pressed with the necessity of abandoning 
the drifting system and adopting measures 
for the actual payment and withdrawal of 
the greenback debt. This subject will come 
up as one of the leading questions before 
Congress at its next session. There can be 
no end to the question until the Government 
treats the legal-tender note as a debt and 
pays it. Then and not till then will our 
currency system return to the normal state. 

ee 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK 
SHARES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States» 
in the case of John W. Tappan, collector of 
taxes, vs, The Merchants’ National Bank of 
Chicago, has rendered an important decis_ 
ion in respect to the power of the states to 
tax the shares of national banks. The 
opinion of the Court, as delivered by Chief 
Justice Waite, contains the following prop- 
ositions of law: 

1. That the power of taxation by a state 
8 limited to persons, property, or business 
within its jurisdiction. 

2. That personal property, in the absence 
of any law to the contrary, follows the per. 
sonof the owner and has its situs at his 
domicile ; but for the purposes of taxation 
it may be separated from him, and he may 
be taxed on its account at the place where 
it is actually located. 

8. That shares of stock in a national 
bank are a species of personal property 
which is in one sense intangible and incor- 
poreal; but the law which creates them 
may separate them from the person of their 
owner, for the purpose of taxation and 
giving them a situs of their own, and this 
has been done, 

4. That every owner takes the property 
subject to this power of taxation under state 
authority, and every non-resideut, by be- 
coming an owner, voluntarily submits him- 
self to the jurisdiction of the state in which 
the bank is established for all the purposes 
of taxation on account of his ownership. 
His money invested in the sbares is with- 
drawn from taxation under the suthority 

















of the state in which he resides, and sub. 
mits to the taxing power of the state where, 
in contemplation of the law, his investment 
is located. The state, therefore, within 
which a national bank is situated has juris* 
diction for the purposes of taxation of all 
the shareholders of the bank, both residen, 
and non-resident, and of all its shares, and 
may legislate accordingly. 

5. That this power of locating personal 
property for the purpose of taxation, with- 
out regard to the residence of the owner 
has been often exercised in Illinois and sus- 
tained by the courts. 

This syllabus of legal points decided by 
the Court, which we take from the Chicago 
Legal News, contains principles by no 
means limited to national banks, but of 
general application to the stock shares of 
all incorporated companies, so far as the 
question of taxation by state authority is 
concerned. Those shares, for the purpose 
of taxation, are subject to the jurisdiction 
within which the property represented by 
them is located, without reference to the 
domicile of their owner. He may be a 
resident of another state or of a foreign 
country; yet the legislature has the consti- 
tutional right to tax his property if its 
situs be within its jurisdiction. As the 
Court very properly says: ‘* He;requires for 
it the protection of the Government there, 
and it seems reasonable that he should be 
compelled to contribute there to the ex- 
penses of maintaining that government.” 
Bank stock, though in itself intangible, 
nevertheless represents that which is tangi- 
ble, and this is located where the bank is 
located and does its business. 





RAILROADS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue ‘‘ Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States for 1874-75,” by H. V. Poor, 
of this city, has just. appeared. It is the 
seventh of the series, and, as compared with 
the first, is more than twice its size, which 
indicates the rapid progress of railway con- 
struction for the last seven years, To the 
introduction and a detailed statement ‘of 
the condition of each railroad Mr. Poor has 
added some valuable statistics in regard to 
the canals of the United States, the number 
and amount of land grants made by Con- 
gress, and also the debts of the severa) 
states. 

The railway statistics given by Mr. Poor 
cover the whole question of mileage, cost, 
share capital, indebtedness, earnings, ex- 
penses, dividends, etc., of all the railroads 
in the United States for 1873. The total 
length of line of which operations are 
given is 66,237 miles, against 57,823 miles 
for 1872 and 44,614 miles for 1871. The 
cost of the roads at the end of 1873 was 
$3,784,543,084, against $3,159,423,057 at the 
end of 1872 and $2,664,627,645 at the end 
of 1871. The increase of cost in 1873 over 
1872 was $625,119,977. Of the total cost, 
$1,947,638,584 was made up of share capital 
and $1,836,904,450 of various forms of in- 
debtedness. The total gross earnings for 
the year were $526,419,935, against $468,- 
241,055 for 1872 and $403,329,208 for 1871. 
The increase of earnings in two years 
amounts to $123,090,727. Of the total 
earnings for the year $389,035,508 were 
received for the transportation of freight 
and mails and $137,384,427 for the trans, 
portation of passengers. The current op- 
erating expenses were $342,609,373, or 65.1 
per cent. of the gross earnings. The net 
earnings were $183,810,562, or 34.9 per cent. 
of the gross earnings and were equal to 4.96 
per cent. on the cost of the roads. The 
amount, paid in dividends was $67,120,709, 
or an average of 3.45 per cent. on the ag- 
gregate amouut of the share capital. 

The ratio of total mileage to inhabitants 
in 1878 was one mile of road to every 582 
inbabitants, against one mile to 600 inhabit- 
ants in 1872. The increaseof mileage in 
the two years for which returns are given, 
has been 21,623 miles, and the increase of 
the cost of the roads in the same time has 
been $1,119,915,885. Mr. Poor estimates 
that by 1880 the earnings of the roads now 
in operation will probably exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, at the present rate of annual in- 
crease in population and in the amount of 
business to be done. In afew years the 
earnings, with good management, will be 
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sufficient to make the whole investment 
reasonably remunerative. 

The distribution of these roads as to mile- 
age and cost for 1878 is the following: 


New England States...... 5,303 $263,697 ,778 
Middle States... .......... 12,441 1,126,702,107 
Western States........... 32.973 1,730,728, 284 
Southern States............13,%8 509,324,106 
Pacific States.............. 1,612 154,090,809 


Within the past five years 28,396 miles of 
railroads have been constructed in this 
country. At $50,000 per mile, the cost of 
these works has been $1,381,850,000. In 
the meantime $75,000,000 have been an- 
nually expended in enlarging the accom- 
modations and increasing the facilities for 
business of roads already in operation. In 
other words, there have been expended 
upon our railroads $350,000,000 annually 
for the last five years. This rate of con- 
struction will not be maintained for the next 
few yearstocome. The panic of last fall 
and the enormous amount of capital ab- 
sorbed in railroads, much of it for the 
present unproductive, must put a tempor- 
ary stop to so rapid a movement. The 
people must forget some things and the 
country must grow more in wealth and 
population before anything like the rate of 
the past few years will be resumed. Rail- 
roads, especially in the Western States, 
have been too largely built with borrowed 
capital, without a sufficient basis of share 
capital actually paid in and invested by 
stockholders. This, while placing the risks 
of such enterprises mainly upon bondhold- 
ers, is the great reason why so many roads 
have failed to pay tbe interest on their 
bonds. The lesson to the people is one of 
caution in purchasing railroad obligations. 

This summary of figures and facts which 
we gather from Mr. Poor’s “ Manual,” given 
partly in his language, shows the stupend- 
ous progress of railroads in this country. 
Going back to 1830, only forty-four years 
since, we find that the railway mileage of 
the whole country was only 30 miles. In 
1860, after the lapse of but thirty years, it 
was 80,635 miles; and in 1873 it bad more 
than doubled the amount of 1860. The in- 
vestment of capital is now nearly twice the 
aniount of the national debt. No other 
country in the world presents anything like 
the parallel in respect to the growth of rail- 
roads, 


THE RIGHT OF SUBROGATION. 


THERE is no principle in law better set- 
tled than the general doctrine of subroga- 
tion, or the substitution of another person 
in the place of the creditor, to whose rights 
he equitably succeeds in relation to the 
debt. Daniel Webster, in his speech in the 
United States Senate, January 12th, 1835, 
on the ‘‘ Bill granting indemnity to citizens 
of the United States for French Spoliations 
on American commerce prior to 1800,” thus 
states his principle in application to in- 
surers: 

** As to the portion of the claims now 
owned by underwriters, it can hardly be 
necessary to say that they stand on the 
same equity and justice as if possessed and 
yanse by the owners of ships and goods. 

here is no more universal maxim of law 
and justice throughout the civilized and 
commercial world than that an under- 
writer who has paid a loss on sbips or 
merchandise to the owner is entitled to 
whatever may be received from the prop- 
erty. His right accrues by the very act of 
payment; and if the property or its pro- 
ceeds be afterward recovered, in whole or 
in part, whether the recovery be from the 
sea, from captors, or from the justice of 
foreign states, such recovery is for the ben- 
efit of the underwriter. Any attempt, 
therefore, to prejudice these claims on the 
ground that many of them belong to insur- 
ance companies or other underwriters is at 
war with the first principles of justice.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Hall and Long vs, Railroad 
Companies, stated the same doctrine in the 
following words: 


“The insurer stands practically in the 
position of- a surety. He is entitled to all 
the ee an oan which the satisfied 
owner he inst the part. rimaril 
liable. Hewes has often ba held that 
an insurer who has paid a loss may use the 
name of the assured in an action tv obtain 
redress. . It is conceded thai this 
doctrine prevails in cases of marine insur 
ance. 








In the case of Gracie vs. The New York 
Insurance Company, Judge Kent said: 
“If France should at any future period 





agree to and actually make compensation 
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for the capture and condemnation in ques- 
tion, the Government of the United States, 
to whom the compensation’ would in the 
first instance be payable, would become 
trustee for the party having the equitable 
title to the reinbursement; and this would 
clearly be the defendants ‘(who are the in- 
surers( if they should pay the amount.” 

We cite these authorities to show what is 
the established doctrine of law. in respect to 
the rights of insurers who have paid the in- 
sured for property destroyed. They are 
subrogated to all the rights and remedies, 
whatever they may be, of the original own- 
ers. They stand in their place. If A, being 
a surety for a debt owed by B toC, pays the 
debt, then the act of payment puts A in the 
place of C, and gives him the same rights in 
respect to B. So, if an insurance company 
pay the loss suffered by the insured, it is, in 
respect to that loss, subrogated to all the 
rights of the latter. The spes reeuperandi, 
whether from the recovery of any portion 
of the property or by indemnity from the 
party responsible for the loss, belongs to the 
company. This is the rule of law and 
equally the rule of justice. 

The application of this principle to the 
insurance companies that paid the losses 
occasioned by the depredation. of the rebel 
cruisers, which were included in the award 
of the Geneva Tribunal and which were 
actually computed, item by item, in making 
up-the amount of the award, seems to us 
entirely clear. If the parties who suffered 
the losses in the first instance had had no 
insurance upon their property, they would 
have been entitled to an indemnity from 
the Geneva Fund. Having, however, been 
paid for these very losses by the insurance 
companies, they clearly have no claim 
in law or equity to a second payment. 
Their claim is vested in the parties that 
stipulated to reimburse them in the event 
of loss, and that actually made the reim- 
bursement; and these parties, as every one 
knows, are the insurance companies that, 
so far as they have paid such losers, have 
succeeded to all the rights and remedies of 
the original losers. They stand in the place 
of these losers. 

Whether these companies, on the whole, 
made or lost money on their war risks dur- 
ring the war is a question that has nothing 
to do with their right of subrogation. It is 
enough to know that they paid the specific 
losses that occurred, which they were 
pledged to make good and which were 
actually estimated in the Geneva Award. 
These losses that fell upon them in one 
way hold no relation in law or equity to 
any gains to them which may have ac- 
crued in some other way. To demand, as 
is claimed by the theory of General Butler, 
that their losses and gains shall be balanced, 
and that only the excess of Joss shall be 
paid, is a palpable violation of a well- 
established principle of law. 

The only possible mode of evading the 
claims of the insurance companies to their 
proportionate participation in the Geneva 
Fund is to reject the claims of all parties 
and take the ground of Mr. Eldridge, that 
the fund belongs wholly to the Govern- 
ment, with no trust obligations toward 
anybody; and, hence, that the Government 
should cabbage the whole ofit, This theo- 
ry has the merit of being consistent with it- 
self, while it equally has the demerit of 
proposing one of the most outrageous frauds 
ever perpetrated. The act would be little 
better than downright stealing. The Gov- 
ernment would stand before the world asan 
unblushing hypocrite and deceiver, present- 
ing the claims of her citizens for private in- 
juries to the Geneva Tribunal, obtaining an 
award on this basis, then receiving the pay- 
ment from Great Britain, and then winding 
up this glorious arbitration by actually 
plundering the parties whose losses’ form 
the foundation of the award. 








DEBTS AND VALUATIONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, 











Husurance. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 





A MAN who has not insured his life will 
insure his house, as a matter of course. If, 
on reaching home this evening, he finds that 
he has forgotten to renew the policy on his 
house, which expired at noon, what a fret- 
fulevening he will pass! And ifit happens 
to be Saturday, and he a nervous man, Sun- 
day in his family will be as somber as a 


rainy day. He cannot goto church, lest the 
house take fire in bis absence. He passes 
the day in discontent and calls himself a 
foolish man because he has neglected to in- 
sure his house. And yet the great confla- 
grations which have destroyed cities ina 
night show that the calculations of fire in- 
surance, in which this man places so much 
confidence, are not based, like those of life 
insurance, upon established laws; nor, like 
life insurance, upon experiences from which 
such laws may be formed. 

Although a house may never be destroyed 
by fire, it is certain that its owner will die. 
Against the disastrous consequences which 
his death may cause to his family a protec- 
tion is promptly offered by those experienced 
and wealthy insurance companies of which 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society is a 
very conspicuous example. The man who is 
enjoying health can, by the aid of these com- 
panies, make a provision for the wife and 
children who are now dependent upon him. 
Upon his property all his creditors are de- 
pendent. But upon bis life depends the 
comfortable condition of his family. How 
can he insure any comfort for them after he 
is dead, except by insuring his life now, 
while the opportunity is at hand ? 





INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1873, to 3lst Dece: maker, 2. $6,511,114 22 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PN Ein hacnsntenssdccccagedestentes 2,212,160 70 
$8,723,274 92 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Fromiume marked off from ist January, 


1878, Decembes. W73...........s0005 $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the sams perlod........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following Assets, ~~’ 
United States and State of New Yor 


, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. = 61105 00 
foane coc secured od by Crome ae and | otherwise... 2,802,000 
467,000 00 
Interest i ounery, Ay ond aims due 
Premiums Vases int Wale Meeeivabie...... 2.550.902 
mium Notes an s vable...... 
GnS Em TRBRE. .cccccccccccccccscccseccccccccese 521,840 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Stx per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of int it and red will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
er > 3 

J.D. JONES, LIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GAND 
W. H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HEN IT. 1K 
LEWIS CURTIS, c URDETT, 
CHA . RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, RO NTURN, 
ROY EL: ROB L. STUART. 
DA ANE, wi E. BUNKER, 
JAM Ck, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLAKE, 
wM STURGIS AS. D. LEVERICH. 


J oenen GAL 
C.A.HA 


A 
ES LOW. ADAM T. SACKETT. 
one D. HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
ENS 


WLAND. SIMON DE VISS. 
Po BOOCE. HORACE GRAY 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


CCIDENTS. = 


lasure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot 








OFFICE, _ 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, ey" ow ae 
LIABILITIES - - 





Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1874 
Dividends unpaid 


See ee eee eeen es seeeeeeeeeesemeseeeee 


TR ra AL, Secretary. 
C. K. FRANCIS, Es t Ass’t Sec’s. 








Bills | art eae 
Salvages and Relnsaranes 
jums due and ‘uncollected on Policies issued at this Office. .................00008 
MOIR, occ trissncies onprositivcneims 
LiaBi 


[July 2, 1874, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


1 = Broadway. 


= $2,500,000 00 
$4,852,697 65 
$216,690 24 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
ern vee STATEMENT, showing the condition ef the Company on the first day of Jan- 


ASSETS. 


a being f first lien on Real Estate, worth $5,090, 


an 


.. 


inne ricer oem ,.$4,852,697 65 


00a ccccccccscocoscccecossscocccoescosoces + $216,690 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





Twenty-third Annual Report 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY ist 1874. 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1873. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc...... 


BOP TRASK. 00.ccvecscccsccccccscccccncccocsces 
For Interest, etc., ACCTUCA... ......seeeeeees 


NOS. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
$679,187 16 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


Total Amount returned to Pol- 
fey-holders ..........sseeeeeeeee $1,173,259 85 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Examiners’ Fees, and 


—_—_—-$1, 486,937 23 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Co., and on 
BMG 5 daddccscesccccscceseds 
Bonds and Mortgages, and in- 
terestaccruedonsame . .... 4,855,426 08 
Loans on Policies in force. ...... 2,299,623 00 
United States and New York 
726,555 53 
Quarterly & Semi-annual Prem- 
fums deferred, and Premiums 
and interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission..... 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and 
Bonds (market value of the 
Securities $844,257).............. 
Interest due to date and all 
other property....... Socceeccccs 


570,738 56 


Reserve required for all policies 
in force, Carlisle 4 per cent... .$6,880,151 84 
Claims by death not yet due..... 264,970 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other 
liability............ Po caisede Seccece 197,763 54 
_— ——————_ 7,342,835 88 


Undivided Surplus........ .... - 1,665,6269 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
Companies as to the following particulars : 

1. The large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

8. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4. Prudence ané Skill of Administration. 

5. Justice ond Liberality in the Payment of Losses 
and Dividends. 

6. The even and uninterrupted success of its opera- 

ams for a quarter of a century. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 


J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COM 
OF LONDON AND scciauenaie a G. B. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 LIAM 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, N. YORK. 
| Fa oy oy hte pehomteed een. secerees seeeeees $10,000,000 
jus and reserve ove 
fer fife assets on annuities.... 





onsen mem .000 00 
ia Bom Cesk. .- $1,600,000 00 


oat 1872 WETO. -.......00egerecseees 680 46 
% <3 ie Compeny paid these losses at sight, without 
wing or sols @ ing & Single —. lar of permanent in- 


ers, made 
up (not, powoee in in this » country) | the acer these 
er than over before. “ 
viable. for the other. ‘Allt fair losses not the sajasted 
and paid in money current. — 
Ais p organised ae. 180. Commenced 
A ——_ | De eat of the pr principal cities and towns 


CHARLES . 
Waitin BLAGDan WHITE, andSAMUEL 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE GO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital - - <- $,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (Ist, '74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - 171,081 95 
Branch. offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN 








106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, HIRAM BARN 




















BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
A. A. LOW. BAMUEL ALBA WYER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN cXRUS CURT Ss 
WM. H. SWAN, . D. MORGA 
HENRY C. EN, ALEX’R M. Myer 
AURELIUS B B. ULL, WILLIAM BR 
WILLIAM CHARLES LA: 
PHRODORE ~ LUSTED,W ELLINGTON 
WM. H. CASW YF. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, BENE 
WM. M. RICHARD! ROBERT H cCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JAS. FRE D, JOHN H. LE, 
C. J. LOW HENRY EYE 
JOHN D. MAI ‘ARLES H. BOOTH, 
LORING ANDREWS M. H. HURLBU™, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WM. T. COLEMAN, RADISH JOHNSON, 
E. W. GORLIES, BUCKINGH»M 
GEO. W. LAN ERMAN HARTWELL, 
JAMES FRAS JOHN F. SLATER. 
CYRUS P 
B. C. TOWNSEN tary Agency, D Dep't. 
ABRAM M. RInBt gece Secretary 
CHAS. - DUTCHER, Sec Secretary Brooklya Pept. 
JOHN K. 0 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET 8T., NEWARK. 
J. Hi STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST. Vice-President. 


CEE Ht 














‘is ny issues all kinds of icles at equita- 
Fe agp Mttention is SS ine the Decennial 
Policy, which is practi owment agsurance 
ii) ordinary life rates. 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


a 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—_—_—o———. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co, 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 





NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 





HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 58th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

—_—_—_90—_——- 


OFFICERS. 
WriaM WaALEER, President. 


Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Gzorcs L. MonTAaGus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. S22, 24 & 2G NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,500.COO. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874............. Midicumuumaaied $8,087,211 O02 
Gross Liabilities, including | EERE ELE 6, 909, 968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders..................... mekuetebauameeaad 1,177,243 73 


TIO OF EXPENSES Leutetens taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 
From the surplus, as above, of aaa a return premium (Dividend) will be ap 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium w 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 
The “SAVINGS BANK PLA recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact Looe} Now ay bear on thelr face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
n' mn 


vernme 
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LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
| DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
| FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
| game time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R, BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
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THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. *| rsmtners 
CHABLES WRIGHT, MD., 


Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums, 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies. 
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Selections. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


(This poem, written by “ Stella” (Mrs. Estelle Anna 
Lewis), at the age of fourteen, Poe said was “the 
most benutiful ballad of the kind ever written. We 
have read it,”” he remarked, “ more than twenty times, 
and always with increasing admiration.” Andon the 
strength of this opinion we reprint it.) 


Ir hath been said, forall who die 
There is a teur; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier. 

But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw near 

Around my bumble couch and shed 
One farewell tear? 


Who'd watch life’s last departing ray 
In deep despair, 

And soothe my spirit on its way 
With holy prayer? ~ 

What mourner round my bier will come, 
In weeds of woe, 

And follow me to my long home, 
Solemn end slow? 





When lying on my clayey bed, 
In icy sleep, 

Who there, by pure affection led, 
Will come and weep; 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lowly rest? 


Could I but know, when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would there be keeping 
Watch all night round, 

As ifsome gem lay shrined beneath 
That sod’s cold gloom, 

*Twould mitigate the pangs of death 
And light the tomb. 


Yes! in that hour, if I could feel 
From balls of glee 

And Beauty’s presence one would steal 
In secrecy 

And come and sit and weep by me 
In night’s deep noon, 

Oh! I would ask of memory 
No other boon. 


But ah ! a lonelier fate is mine, 
A deeper woe. 
From all I love in youth’s sweet time 
I soon must go; 
Drawn round me my pale robes of white, 
Io a dark spot 
To sleep through death’s long, dreamless night, 
Lone and forgot. 





THE GENEALOGY OF SHIPS. 


BY CHANCELLOR WINCHELL. 





I wAve been extremely interested in the 
bulletins of Prof. Marsh’s explorations in 
the Far West. The 7ribune’s representation 
(in the number for May 4) of the subject of 
extinct equine quadrupeds on the American 
continent is entertaining and instructive, 
and made intelligible by the reproduction 
of the striking cuts showing the progressive 
historical changes in the foot of the equine 
animal. These and other similar facts are 
often cited as evidence of the genealogical 
descent of the domestic horse. The writer 
of the article of May 4 seems to view them 
as evidences that may sustain Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, as he suggests certain physical con- 
ditions which may have given few-toed 
horses an advantage over many-toed horses. 

Now nobody can beinsensible fora moment 
to the beautiful exemplification of the fund- 
amental plan which we discover in these 
forms; no one can deny that the series con- 
stitutes an evolution; but some may ques- 
tion whether Orohippus, Miohippus, Hippa- 
rion, and Hquus stand in genealogical rela- 
tionship to each other. To clear up all 
doubt on this question and establish Dar- 
winism on a scientific basis, I desire to 
direct the attention of readers of the Tri- 
bune to anotber set of facts with which they 
are all familiar. 

I suppose the first notion of a vehicle for 
transp’riation by water may have been 
suggested to primeval man by the discovery 
that a floating log would bear his weight. 
Astride of such a ship, our ancestors may 
have paddled from shore to shore of their 
inland waters. The discovery could not 
have been long delayed, however, that the 
buoyancy of the log would not be dimin- 
ished by scooping out its interior and giv- 
ing it improved capacity for passengers and 
freight. So the ‘‘dug-out” came into exist- 
ence—a form of water craft so well adapted 
to the ‘‘conditions of [naval] existence” 
among many tribes of our North American 
Indians that it survives as the fittest form 
of naval arcbiteciure. From the dug-out to 
the seal skin kyak and bark canoe is but a 
step, and this step is an advance which 
seems to grow out of surrounding con- 
ditions. The Esquimaux has no logs, but 
many skins; and the Chippewayan has, 
from the birch, a bark [whence certain ves- 
gels are still called ‘‘ barks”] more service- 
able than logs or skins. These modifica- 
tions of the primitive craft are obviously 
determined by the conditions of existence. 
And so the skiff on the mill-pond comes into 
existence in correlation with tne lumber 
pile on the bank; and the brave, stout life- 
boat is bred by the ros? buffetings of a 
stormy surf, just as the biremes and tri- 


remes of the ancients came from the long- 
continued strain of the smaller boats by ex- 
cessive loading and frequent swampings. 
All thesé forms of rowing craft sustain, ad- 
missibly, homological relations to each other 
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and teleological relations to surround- 
ing circumstances, and show a regular de- 
velopmental series. That is admitted; but 

the point which I wish to enforce as so 
happily illustrating and demonstrating, Dar- 
w.nism is that they sustain also a genetic 
relation to each other. Obvious as this is, 
Many good people seem tu doubt it. I 
shall, therefore, extend the argument. 

How came the simple sail-boat into exist- 
ence? Evidently the wind made it. Had 
there been no wind there would have been 
no sails. Therefore, the wind is the cause 
of sails. But the simple sail-boat or Mack- 
inac boat, this is an obvious modification of 
the skiff. Here is only a: marked diverg- 
ence—an incorporation of a new idea in 
water locomotion, generated by an external 
condition of a marked character; but the 
divergence, once established, is likely to 
continue toward perfection. The little sail- 
boat grows into a sloop, with increased 
bulk, speed, oamplexity, efficiency, and ac- 
commodations. The one-masted sloop de- 
velops into the two-masted schooner, and 
this into the the three-masted brig. The 
reader will at once perceive the analogy 
between these masts and the toes of horses. 
The domestic horse is a sloop; the Hip- 
parion is @ brig. It disproves nothing that 
in naval craft the numerical progress is the 
reverse of what we see in equine craft. 
This corresponds with the different con- 
ditions presented by land and water for 
locomotive purposes. On the land decrease 
in the number of organs, on the water in- 
crease in the number of organs is the con- 
dition of greatest efficiency, and we see in 
both cases how beautifully the result is 
correlated to the condition. Now from the 
floating log up to the three-masted brig we 
notice a series of forms representative of a 
series of ideas, and these sustain an evolu- 
tionary relation to each other in each series. 
These forms have evidently been evolved 
generatively. How else should they be 
found consecutive? The ancestors of the 
horse are found in Pliohippus, Anchitherium, 
and Orohippus, and it seems quite as clear 
that the saw-log is the great-great-great- 
grandfather of the brig. Thus the ship, 
which rolls like a log [hence also ‘*log- 
book”] has inherited an ancestral trait, like 
the man with a sharp tip to his ear. 

Now, if the reader has followed me to 
this point without beirig convinced, I desire 
him to follow me on another departure. 
Just as the Ascidian from which man ig 
descended presented, in the course of gen- 
erations, divergencies which became class 
types—viz., fishes, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals—so the ascidian ship, in the 
course of generations, has developed three 
classes of vessels—viz., rowing vessels, 
wind vessels, ard steam vessels. The row- 
ing vessels answer to the sluggish reptiles 
the sailing-vessels are probably birds, and 
the steam vessels are New Yorkers. It is 
probabie that the vessels answering to the 
class of fishes are those which, like the 
‘*Europe,” go under water. But 1 leave 
the fish-ships out of the argument. Now, 
I have shown that the genera and species of 
the rowing class sustain genetic relations to 
each other, and that those of the sailing 
class sustain similar relationships to each 
other and to the rowing class. A few words 
will show that this relationship runs 
through the steam class, and thus the 
whole sub-kingdom of water-craft. Look 
at the steam-tug—strong, indeed, like a 
rbinoceros, but holding a low position in 
its class—a position little elevated above 
that of a sailing craft, and, in_fact, incor- 
porating all the fundamental ideas of that 
craft, except that engine is substituted for 
sail The river steamer isan improvement; 
but, as the tug responds to & peculiar de- 
mand, so doesthe improved steamer; and 
each is the product of circumstances. The 
river steamer appeared in the epoch before 
the ocean steamer, and must, therefore, 
have been its progenitor; and the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” isthe “Kvntucky giant” of the 
whole class. Only this and nothing more. 
But there have been divergencies from the 
straight line of descent, as we get aberrant 
mammals, like the ornithorhynchus and 
the sea lion. The urgency of surrounding 
conditions has called into exjstence such 
peripberal types as the steam ram, the 
monitor, Stevens’s battery, and the steam 
dredge—all showing by their fundamental 
plan of structure derivation from’ the 
ancestral puffer. 

I think the idea must protrude visibly. It 
is not that these forms in naval anatomy ex- 
hibit an evolution of the idea of a water 
vehicle. It is not that they all sustain 
relations of fundamettal plan to each 
other, It is not that they allshow adapt- 
ation to special ends, suggesting to the 
minds of the credulous the notions of de- 
sign and designer. This isthe idea: they 
have all descended from an ancestral saw- 
log, and this appearance of common plan 
is only a family resemblance, necessitated 
by the laws of inheritance; this gradual 
improvement comes from the struggle for 
existence, whereby the skiff robbed the kyak 
or the dug-out of the means of subsistence, 
the schooner robbed the sloop, and the brig 
the schooner, and finally the capabilities of 
these various craft have been developed by 
the circumstances under which they ex- 
isted. Just a8 the proboscis of the elephant 
comes from the necessity of reaching :be- 
yond the ability of his short neck, and the 
reduction of the toes of Hipparion from the 





desiccation of an ancient marsh (and the im- 


agination of a’ modern one), just 80 a con- 
tinual breeze developed the first sail, a 
longing for more ‘‘rapid transit” begat 
engine and paddle-wheel, habitual butting 
resulted in a steam-ram,and much bitting 
hardened the ocean steamer into @ monitor. 

IT bopenow the case is clear. 

SYRACUSE, N. ¥., May lth, 1974. 

—The Tribune. 
nn ee 


SWING. 


‘You must keep,” quoth tbe strict Dr. Patton, 
“The straight Presbyterian hat on.” 
‘**I shall do no such thing,” 
Said the liberal Swing; 
‘*Sooner perish than always feel that on.” 


“Then vengeance,” cried stiff Dr. Patton, 
‘* Will spring as a cat does a rat on; 
For the charges I bring 
Will sure make you Swing! ” 
Then straightway his high horse he gat on. 


The council then called by bold Patton 
The subject had many a chat on; 
But the charges fell flat, 
And so did the hat, 
Which the council in wisdom then sat on. 
— Boston Advertiser, 
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THE ZSTHETICS OF ROMANISM 


BY BR. 8. STORRS, D. D. 











RoMANISM powerfully appeals to many 
men by its cordial relations with all the fine 
arts — with music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture; with whatever impresses and 
most delights the senses and the taste. 

Its cathedrals are the wonders of the 
world —mountains of rock-work set to 
music. 

Its elaborate, opulent, mighty masses 
make the common hymn tunes of Protest- 
antism sound almost like the twitter of 
sparrows, amidst the alternate triumph and 
wail of commingling winds. 

Its ritual is splendid, scenic, impressive, 
to the ultimate degree; and all is exquisite- 
ly pervaded and modulated by the doctrine 
which uaoderlies it, every gesture, every 
posture of the officiating priest aud every 
vestment which he wears being full of sig- 
nificance. 

Its liturgical forms have not merely been 
arranged by studious men, with apt and 
practiced gifts for the office. They have 
some of them been born of those immense 
crises jn personal or in public experience 
when intensity of feeling, surpassing all 
poetic impulse, infused spititual fire into 
the sentences. Not only reminiscences are 
in them, therefore, of perils passed and vic- 
tories achieved; their present utterance is 
that of the faith which soared upward from 
the flame, or looked from the damp darkness 
of dungeons and beheld above the heavens 
opened. And architecture cannot be too 
majestic to echo such voices. The tone- 
speech of music, in its most tender or jubi- 
lant strains, becomes their meek and glad 
handmaid. 

Nothing, therefore, is too ornateor mag- 
nificent to be incorporated in the superb 
ceremonial of this immense organism, It 
marches, as it fights, an army with banners. 
It would copy, if it could, the very ceremo- 
nial of the Temple above. The king’s daugh- 
ter is all glorious within and her raiment 
must be of wrought gold. 

To one wbo wants his whole esthetic na- 
ture gratified and educated in his worship, 
while it shall be also and always subord- 
inated to spiritual attainment—who accepts 
this nature as from God and feels its thrill. 
ing and sweet impulsions demanding a law- 


ful and large domain—there is here a con- 


stant and vast attraction. Other more strict- 
ly intellectual services appear to bim barren 
and frigid in comparison. Heseemsto him- 
self to be honoring God with a worthier wor- 
ship, while gaining for himself a peculiar 
delight, by making the sanctuary a poem in 
stone, and then bringing into it the purple 
and the gold, the veils of silk and fragrant 
incense, by hanging it with pictures and 

aneling its walls with significant marbles. 

tis not the understanding alone or the 
moral nature which that worship is de- 
signed to enlist. The imagination is to be 
reached by it and profoundly stimulated. 
The most secret sources of feeling are to 
be searched; the most delicate and retirin 
sympathies. The whole soul is to be suf- 
fused with its subtleinfluence, as the atmos- 
phere of the church is struck through with 
golden or crimson ~ pom till holy memories 
arise within one; till he is wrapped insweet 
ecstasy of reveries; till he is conscious of 
undefined and transporting expectations, 
and almost waits to hear around, upon the 
charmed and perfumed air, the rustle of an- 
gelic plumes. 

The apostles worshiped well and truly, 
not at allin this way. The Saviour made 
no suggestion of this to the woman of Sa- 
maria when be taught her how to offer her 
devotions. Our fathers found delight in 


. praise and were heard in their prayer, 


though offering it in the rudest forms, under 
bleakest skies, because incense stifled them 
and the gorgeous vestments seemed to them 
dipped in the blood of the saints. We do 
not maintain the passion of their reaction ; 
but we, too, are afraid of that sensuous 
pleasure which may be easily confounded 
with worsbip, while wholly dissimilar; 
which muy leave the soul intoxicated with 





joy, while utterly wanting in the devout 
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love which links to God ‘and in the faith 
which conquers death. 

But the convert to Romanism delights 
himself in this service, so rich and tender, 
80 various and so ancient, with a passionate 
fondness; while the occasional attempts of 
ambitious High Churchmen to emulate that 
which the blending genius of many centu- 
ries and lands has. produced are to him 
simply ludicrous—like building another 
equal St. Peter’s of scantling and boards, 
or reproducing Warwick Castle in cake and 
sugar. 








—— 
INTELLIGENT DOGS. 


Jm isa Igrge brown-and-white mastiff, 
with an intelligent face, short, alert ears, 
wide-awake eyes, and a general air that 
seems to betoken that he considers himself 
master of the situation. Somewhat, per- 
haps, on the ‘love-me-love-my-dog’”’ prin- 
ciple, he has been much petted by the fam- 
ily across the way. Whenever the young 
gentleman of the house called upon Miss 
Ida, Jim went also, and in summer watched 
proceedings, through the low parlor win- 
dow from his position on the piazza, and 
in winter from the warmest corner of the 
hearth-rug. When the family were in- 
vited to dinner, Jim was included as a mat- 
ter of course, and was regaled with many 
dainty bits from the table as he sat bebind 
the hostess’s chair. Although usually very 
chary of making new friends, Jim was on 
excellent terms with the gentle, pale-faced 
lady who never passed him without some 
kindly notice, and when she ran in for a 
call invariably escorted her home. When 
she sickened and died, the other day, Jim 
shared in the general sorrow. and lay on 
the porch for hours regarding the house op- 
posite with an unwonted look of grief on 
his grave face. The morning of the funeral 
he went to the house, and during prayers 
stood in the most dignified manner near 
the casket that contained all that, was mor- 
tal of his lovely friend; then followed cec- 
orously behind the ‘procession to the 
church, where, although he had never been 
inside the door before, be walked gravely 
up the broad aisle and took his place in the 
pew with his master, where he sat wide 
awake through theservice, and then walked 
beside the mourners to the grave, seeming 
by his demeanor to realize fully the solem- 
nity of the occasion. After the burial he 
trotted gravely home, with the self-satisfac- 
tion of the dog who had done his duty. 

Nig is a large, handsome fellow, without 
a white hair to mar the beauty of his sbin- 
ing black coat; and Tige is a black-and- 
white water spaniel, who lives next door 
and with whom Nig is very intimate. You 
bave heard the old saying that ‘dogs 
never trade bones,” but these dogs are a 
living illustration of the falsity of that 
statement. One day, when a beef-bone had 
been given to Nig, he laid it down behind 
the garden fence and ran off up the street, 
presently returning with Tige. They both 
examined the dainty morsel, tasted and 
smelt of it; when Nig lay down beside it, 
while Tige ran home and came back imme- 
diately with a large pork-bone, with which 
Nig expressed his satisfaction by commenc- 
ing to gnaw, while Tige took the beef-bone 
and trotted complacently homeward. They 
not only trade, but frequently make each 
other presents of food, and they sometimes 
gnaw the same bone, first one and then the 
other regaling themselves. 

Pinto is a proud little English coach-dog, 
who lives up thestreet, and, being rather 
smaller, the two cronies seldom condescend 
to notice him. The other day, however, 
Tige and Pinto walked out together around 
some of Pinto’s favorite haunts, and, wish- 
ing to show off, I suppose, he dug up a bone 
which he had laid by for a rainy day, 
looked at his companion boastfully, as much 
as to say ‘‘ Don’t you wish it was yours,” 
and ran off to hide it in a new place. Tige 
elevated his nose as if such puppish actions 
were entirely beneath his diguity, and went 
prospecting for woodchucks in the bank 
near by. Pinto bid his bone, and, giving his 
companion the slip, ran for home across the 
orchard. Tige watched him out of sight, 
very coolly unearthed the prize and trotted 
proudly home with it, where I have no doubt 
he shared it with his friend Nig. 

I know of a Newfoundland dog who 
rocks the cradle, and is thus of great 
assistance to his mistress; and of a St. Ber- 
nard dog who takes the baby out to ride, 
drawing the carriage back and forth a 
beaten path as carefully asachild, Several 

ears ago there was a black-and-tan, called 

ed, who lived on Emery street, in Spring- 
field. His master worked for Wason, and 
Ned always went to the corner of the 
street to meet him at noon and night. He 
wouldlie and sleep quietly, not regarding 
the whistles of the numerous locemotives 
and manufactories in the least, until Wason’s 
car-shop whistle sounded. Then Ned 
would spring for the door, and, when let 
out, would run to the corner and wait till his 
master came, never venturing on Main stPeet 
alone. 


A Cornine (Ia.) youth paid his attentions to 
two youug ladies, and proposed marriage to 
both. They found out about it, invited him to 
the house of one of them, and asked him to 
take a seat between them, which he did, sitting 
down in a tub of water, over which a covering 
had been nicely spread. Then they politely re- 
quested him not to be in a hurry to go, but he 











went. 
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~ ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THos— merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in jus 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In bard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: , 

Dear Sir :—In ee I cemmenees a raphe, 


le, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo: 
ra Cao teh J Row if 














my returns 
tive, I would incr 





ue. 
fi tin THE 
Combined advertisements oS the other above- 
Dam pers. Res: U. e 
— a4 8. STAFFORD anit, 
218 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has_ been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Paves moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 

est Legg | and oes ee — 

ring and summer season ave realized r 
cults t y other paper of the religious 


also in THE INDEPENDENT ( 


wei 
over the other. 
etfull 
—a ETTE SMITH. 


.B 5 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher Ns Y. INDEPENDENT : 
Dear Sir :—In answer to tiquiries made in reference 
to our ene » 7Our paeee wey moet ehees. 
eive more r “4 
PENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we adverti 


ise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needles 
of the best ae 





m 
3 to say that we consider it one 
n e 
ours truly, 
. M. FOSTER, 
Manager cS Victor” 8. M. Co 
New YORE, June 23d, 1873. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
_ aie Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT 








lass of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
¢ the COMMONWEALTH in all parts o e 
country. The money expended with mw for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satistied with a result which has more 
an justified your representations and our expecta- 
ons. 


Yours trul: 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 
YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
rw Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 


ition referring ° —— the advertise- 
ment, and we are well sa A.G. STARR, 


trul 
ours very y> Sec’y Co. 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
a boy that out of 100 best religions 
and secular pers, selected and advertised in 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

HEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 

— i annem advertising in THE INDE- 

ym. 


ha 

INDEPENDENTS in their hands or anges 3 or said 

they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 

from the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 

ANCIAL, 8 prominent Banker, who advertises 

= all the New York daily papers, decided to try 

““<1E INDEPENDENT. On calling at the office to 

y the bil), he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 

faa done him more good than all the rest put 

together.” 
ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
un CoO.: “ We iy § — THE INDEPENDENT the 
per 





blisher of Fashions 
EPENDENT yielded me 


shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
AGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
a after 2, —— and took THE 
INDEPENDENT last, with considerable feluctance, 
“ le E- 


s V1S (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
“= pang INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 


ertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur- 

pri us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best m 

N SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 

bah state that, after inserting a 2ull-page 

adv with illustrated matter,in nearly 


THE INDEPENDENT brought the la 


of applications for agencies and their advertise- 


lized the most business. They state that 
TRE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying of 
the entire religious press. 


-C. TON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 
J pet Ltn dF the COUNAEY, OATS? * My adver- 
tisement in THE ey tpg 4 8 paid me better 


in proportion to cost than any 3F paper.’ 
on, LOU 8S MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., St. 
ua! 


‘o.: “Our illustrated, dvertisement in 
Tux INDEPENDENT did us more good than 
paper we ever patronized. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


Toe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general intefest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as @ Subscriber to 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one, To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This bas been reproduced in 
all the ricbness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in econnection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we 9o not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 

















innocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

tea™ It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual) Subscriber to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 
mounted on rani rolled) ready for fram- 
ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil paiating, for $3.50. 
The latter in all cases will be sent by ex- 
press at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size (17 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 

Wealso continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


*“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. Tie other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sors of tne above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—vziz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not )— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88% Inches, 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 

Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 

















IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. OTLEY, 
LONG FELLOW. BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WICK. RTIS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON 
MRS, SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA, 
ITCHELL. MARGA FULLER 
ILLS, OsSOLL 
HOLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 
RS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 
LICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
>RENTICE LOWELL, 
3? W. KENDALL BOKER. 
ae BATAED TAYLOR. 
\rUCKERMAN, STODDAR 
aoe eee 
A eed COOKE AS 
PRESCOTT 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tue InpDE- 
PENDENT for one year. 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—Vviz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President WILoN. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—-viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving wi be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


‘6 7 PP 7 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively: 

Independent and Harper’s Magazine...... $6 00 
Pe - The Galaxy. Jedivtews 6 





Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 
National 8.-8. Teacher.. : 


HENRY CU. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The independent,” 
P.O.Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPENDe 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until the 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate. bearing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Che JSudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Poste 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for +4 Numbers, in advance, 


Address 





“ 6 
“ 1: 3 “ 7 3 .“ “ 
be e £ ‘ ¢ after 3 mos. 
" y a 5 
If delivered in New York City or British Provinces 


20 cents per 


gent ear additional. 
e co 
APE 


ty: il a . 
are forwar until an explicit order i 
received by the Publisher for their Guoontinuanee 
and I - eee of all arearages is made as re- 
qui y law. 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
ment in atvenes. Sent 
‘ are particularly requested to 
the ex tration of their cabecriptions: and“co Pont 
what due for the worsing, year, with or without 
Office. 


cei hei 
ceipt will be sent aera 

essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet streey, 
are our Aasete > lest to receive subscriptions 


and advertisemen' 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS, 


1—Any person who takes a pa regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to nis name or another’s 
or wnetner ne nas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay aii arrearages, Or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
= — whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or no 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 

and periodicals from the post-office, or 

and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Adverti 
Lthme.........eeeecseceee Ji SS seepepes 9c, 
4 times (one month)... Jc.| 4 times (one month)... 8c, 
13 “ (threemonths). (three months).90e, 

6 “ (six hos .60c. > oe = 

& “ (twelve “ 00c./52 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Drcncccccccceccccscccscccesececessoccescesce, $1. 
4times (one month)...... ec. 
13 times ~~ months).. 

8 


























twelve “ ONE Dorian eee 80c. 
‘8 NOTICES...... INE DOLLAR PER 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PER A ni 
, RS PEB AGA 

RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FIFTY CENTS Ae 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fouri ines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 

TT oe e oS Nornsaro 
a AND P) 
Address all letters to » 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
vr OTE AASS Bes Maen Seo mas 
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ing effects of climate are consumption and can- | plying the fish with all the air they need. The | the en seed 885 unds—equal to 103 | _—_—_—— 
Farm and Gurde n. cer, which prevail in the same regions and are | following are the varieties of fish in the vari- preg production bors a net profit a $12 Soe kettle, 
ae similarly affected. There seem to be two defi- | ous receptacles: lobsters and oysters from | acre. The killed seed produced at the rate of upper 
SUMMER PRUNING PEARS. nite laws governing these diseases. Massachusetts Bay; tautogs, eels, and weak | 915 pounds, equal to 110 per cent. on produc- and né¢ 
First. These two diseases are most abundant | fish from Martha’s Vineyard; stripped bass, | tion and making $13.30 net profit. 

BY P. T. QUINN. ries the sea and diminish as you recede from | king fish, and blue fish from New York Harbor; pe ates. Mr. 
p . black bass and wall-eyed pike from Lake nee . 
re apr oa Ral aleaetant haa . =, Second. Atequal distances from the sea they | Champlain, Michigan, and Nebraska; horn | Handsawsin America and England have the 7 
y pruning p prevail most at the North and diminish as you | pouts from Lake Champlain; fresh-water eels | teeth pointed from the handle, while in Asiatic hedge 
trees, The Gret of these yak se 8 Wot sae go South, and shad from the Hudson River ; cat fish from | COUntries and in Greece they are made with — 
yoo —_ — ° —— = . ee For example, if you begin at Massachusetts | Raritan River, N. J.; alewives from Mystic | teeth pointed the other way. The latter must _— 
or Pract tear em “oe ve os cele to | {ud £0 westward, the proportion of deaths | River, Mass. We are glad to say that the car | b@ Operated by pulling them, the former by — 
He fe wie ne asedocys 5: Megderapcclipesa A psa sles from consumption to deaths from all causes | arrived safely at Sacramento, June 12th, and is | Pushing. In delicate work and where fine, Mr. ( 
r fruit the branches will carry their full bur regularly diminishes as you recede from. the | pronounced a success. The only qualification | *™ll saws are used the Eastern saw is the Amer 
den without injury or ap see the porn Atlantic. Here are the figures: Deaths from | lies in the care of the shad. In stopping at | best. The Orientals differ from usin setting brigh 
mens of the <a —_ ng rsa consumption in Massachusetts, 25 per cent.; | Laramie, on the Union Pacific Railroad, where | the teeth of saws also. They turn a group of howe 
gent guidance, the most diverse rs New York, 20 per cent.; Ohio, 16 per cent.; | new water, ice, etc., were procured, it was | ® dozen one way,and the next group the — 

reached by trifling variations of ; © a Indiana, 14 per cent.; Mlinois, 11 per cent.; | found that the waters were somewhat impreg- | Other; while we alternate, one on one side and 
pre ad beatin pl se ye daar Missouri, 9 per cent.; Kansas, 8 per cent.; | nated with alkali, from recent floods, and the | the next onthe other. In filing handsaws that Bot 
ge Fi ne casa Lay aA 4 Colorado, 8 per cent.; Utah, 6 per cent.; and | water with which the tanks holding the shad | ®¢ intended to cut only one way, the majority barbs 
eee en pra ier then, if you go down to California, it increases | were replenished killed every one within the | Of mecbanics file toward the handle, which May : 
cutting. Unfruitfal trees are forced to pro- again to 14 per cent., on account of the prox. | next ten hours. The other sorts of fish stood | leaves the teeth with more bevel on the back feitec 
eats a siting teak een: 4 Jomng imity of the Pacific Ocean. it and are now swimming in the river. This is | than on the front, which is caused by the taper or co 
7 aoe sasia had aaa aeeaina A similar decrease is observed if we go from | the second attempt and failure'to carryshad. | Of the file. A few persons file their saws to- bid f 

rees can easily be remedied by a free app North to South, as follows: Michigan, 16 pee dtistve ealitiaad ward the point, which gives more bevel to the the v 
tion of the knife. 7 per cent. ; Indiana, 14 per cent. ; Kentucky, 14 T ; front or cutting side of the teeth. Some think 

The old axiom is to prune in “ winter for | per cent, ; Tennessee, 12 per cent, ; Alabama, 6 he superintendent of the Experimental | thet the back side of the teeth should be 
wood and summer for fruit.” This rule still per cent. Garden and Grounds at Washington says that filed nearly square across and that the saw Ay 
holds good among practical orchardists, Witt | From this it follows that the best resort for | (tury le reduently made relative to the eff | will cut equally well and remain sharp much = 

e additional general direction that in shap!ng | 4 consumptive or cancer patient is some point a y of the covered grape-trellis described in | ionger. The front side of the teeth should be Beld 
a pear tree the main points should be to en- | which is at the same time as far south and as | ‘2° TePort of 1861, and its effects as a prevent- | peveled to suit the timber. Soft wood requires thor 
courage an upward, outward, and stocky | ter from the sea as possible. Such a place is ive of mildew and rot. A trellis of this kind | pore bevel than hard wood. mag 
growth of wood. New Mexico, where the deaths from consump- was erected tn the Garden carly in ms apetnn 6s RESULTS OF FISH CULTURE. a 

The second object in pruning is to promote | tion are only 8 per cent.; or Arkansas, where | 1°03, and has proved valuable, enabling us to 
fruitfulness in vigorous trees that are large they are 5 per cent. ; onde aay ae sea- | St the qualities of many varieties of grapes The people of Rochester unite in singing the 
enough to bear fruit, but have @ strong tend- | birt New England they are 25 per cent, Prob- | ‘bat failed to ripen on the common trellises, a | Praise of Seth Green, who has succeeded by RU 
ency to make wood instead. Trees growing | sbiy the uplands of Old Mexico would do stil) | £¢ Y8rds distant, on account of thre destruction his efforts in propagation in reducing the price 
on strong ground will very often continue | perter, Colorado, having ‘a cool, dry, enjoy- of the foliage by mildew. The philosophy of of shad in that city to the old standard of A 
making wood freely long after their age and | anie climate “a éncdiat écittitiiess for | the action of protection in this particular case “‘sixpence per pound,’’ or fifty cents a pair. tion 
size would.warrant fruit bearing. To eheck living, would be perhaps the very best of all seems to be its tendency to arrest radiation of | Three years ago shad were scarce at $40 per her 
this tendency toward wood there are many | the Western territories for a place of residence. beat, thus protecting the foliage from the cool- | hundred; now they are sold at $10 per hun- de | 
ways—some simple, while others are intricate, | The average of 8 per cent. in Colorado is too | Nf Sction of night temperatures, which in turn dred. The fishermen along the Hudson, who ont 
calling for considerable time and experience. | hich and is due to the deaths of invalids who | Prevents condensation of atmospheric moisture ridiculed fish culture and opposed restrictions, but 
The most practical of these different methods | have just come from abroad, and not to the | " the leaves, thereby checking to a certain | #r@ pow beginning to give Seth the glory. pa 
is what is known among fruit-growers as sum- deaths of those who have be ~ permanent resi- extent the predisposing cause of mildew. Nevertheless, the dealers are not content with Son 
mer pruning. The plan is simple, rapid, and | Gents tor some years In experiments with registering thermom: | low prices and small profits. They desire to De 
effectual in bringing about the desired change. endannerinaanl ‘we find Minnesota ranking | Cte it was found that during clear, still | Keep up prices. But Seth is determined that but 
It consists in the shortening in or cutting off Z . nightsin July an exposed thermometer would | the public shall share the benefit of his efforts KOC 

jatgest in proportion of deaths, having 14 per ny Pp r wou , 
part of the young shoots of the present year’s | (04+ of deaths. This is due not to the climate | ™9rk from six to ten degrees lower than that and so he sends his agent through the strects J 
growth. For the purpose named the best time | i+s01¢ put the constant influx of invalids toofa | %24er the cover, the foliage being thus kept each day to sell shad. Moreover, he contem- est 
to summer prune pear trees is from the Ist to | | 50 tn disease to recover. The best places in | “#!mer, and in consequence dryer, on the pro. plates supplying the people in Syracuse, Utica, mo 
the 25th of July. In the latitude of New York | 41, , euntey eo 00 tilt nities & per | tected plants. This would almost seem to give and other cities in the state, if the market price foll 
itis not safe to “shorten in” later than the | oo5+. Arkansas 5 per poor Florida, 6 per | * Teason for the earlier maturity of the fruit does not come down in those places. Middle- exs 
2th of July, for fear of a second growth | 44. Gacusia Sper poly nner Carolina, 5 | Which has been observed to result from protec- | men would sooner let the fish rot than bring hir 
starting, that will not have time to ripen before per ene Utah 6 per poo and Colorado, 8 | 0- The best grapes climated in this country down the price, and it is this which has led lik 
cold weather sets in. Such late succulent per poet . ; *” | are those of greatest immunity from dews, and | to the present plan. yo 
growth is frequently winter killed, and, even The census of 1870, as compared with the one it has been proved beyond a doubt that protec- AN EXTENSIVE MARINE AQUARIUM. the 
if not injuring the whole tree, it gives an un- taken ten years before, shows # considerable tion from dew will ng many varieties of A marine aquarium constructea under she | 
unsightly appearance. In summer proning, | jnorease of consumption in the Southern States grape we ae which otherwise cannot be supervision of Frank Buckland has been 
from one-third to one-half of the young growth | ana diminution of it at the North. This is | °Uccessfully ry a fo =ungenial locations. opened in Manchester, England. The’ build- 
may be cut off, according to circumstances and | probably due to the moving of invalids south- pearen S hel ces do not seem to baveany | 5» consists of a grand saloon, one hundred cot 
the habits of the tree, Take, for instance, @ | ward in search of health, which only a part of a por refer arte mig a berry, | aoa fifty feet in length, forty in width, and over Gr 
variety of pears like the Dix, that will not | them succeed in attaining. By consulting the | ne pew Le Aa . om the soil, rather fifty feet high. Oneither side is an aisle or go 
bear fruit under ordinary treatment inside of following table the invalid can see ata glance an m atmosp! eric influences. corridor, each containing @ range of twelve tw 
fifteen years. With intelligent winter and sum- where his best locality lies : | A FLOATING MENAGERIE. large tanks, similar to those at the Crystal rel 
mer praning the same can be made to yield | 1), song tne of Deaths from Ooneump. | It is stated that a party of army officers, who | Palace, filled with a variety of fish. Across thi 
ery 7 og ee Se From al pm ny Back Stateana Territory. 7 have been engaged in mounting guns and | either end of the saloon extends an immense th 
Dix in six years from the time of planting or | Per Cent. | otherwise putting the Gulf forts in serviceable | deep-sea tank, forty feet in length. Along the pr 
eight from the bud. In winter pruning is the Consumption. Consumption. | condition, while sailing through Mississipp! | sides forty tidal tanks are arranged, which con- we 
time to shape ~ a in — we I oon kechocicp ans 6 Missouri............. ese... 9 { Sound, since the recent flood, encountered a | tain a magnificent collection of animal and 
reek anced nance be lot night of, for meat to | Cubforaic 277734 Momma. 2/7772} | Temarkable scene. For miles were seen logs, | vegetable life; and placed at tntervals down 4 

: : rd- | Colorado... 2... wos. 8 New Hampshire. % , patches of turf and soil floating | the center are three great fresh-water cisterns, tr 
vigor and fruitfulness the enthusiastic orcha Connecticut.............. 20 New Jersey 2 | out into the Gulf, filled with live animals, who | filled with many interesting specimens of river os 
— ese lt a 2 a ig Dekote. RAS ae » ond Meteo... clung to their frail barques with the tenacity | and lake. The water for the aquarium was on 

nd sha en 68.3.4 ew York...... 

It is non ton or wise to practice sum- District of Columbia....20 North Carolina yr Em pe 9 gerne ll pps oa emery —- ne on a ee of se Al 
mer pruning on all the varieties. Some come | Plorida.................... 8 Obio............ wi ah ge Ban . a of 
into bearing coon eanegh wide. Wwe GOERS 00.500 scscse8e0% 5 Oregon............ alligators, and moccasin snakes in uncounted | 250,000 gallons. ar 
kinds as the Louise Bonne de Jersey, Belle aang Rhode stand. Bg ago ne pte 4 CURIOUS ESSAY ON OXEN. su 
Lucrative, Beurre Clairgeau and many others, | 10WS.................. eee 12 South Carolina............ eid vite cubed Ske novel enhdneitaa het Alittle boy in the Bishop Scott Grammar pe 
they will fruit four or five years from the time | E8D88S......--....-.-+...- S Tennessee, ’ d th School, at Portland, Oregon, has composed 
ot slanting ‘hack hen Guny Oi thay meena INS saseoneacargtcs ga ae ; ascientific interest, as it suggeste \rpencnaia | | following essay on “ Oxen’’: “Oxen is a 

P B y Louisiana...............6- oo RE EAE: 6 | ner in which during past geological periods e 
for the health and vigor of the trees; while | Maine..................... FID, vacivcs coccccuen 25 | animals were transported from regions far very slow animal. They are very good to w 
kinds like the Duchesse d’Angouleme, Dix, | Maryland................. i a . : Solana to the mouths of estuaries, and their break up ground. I would rather have horses ot 
Columbia, and Bartlett are more tardy in com- | Massachusetts........... % Washington Territory. .t ? if they didn’t have colic; which they say is , 

: Michigan...............-..16 West Virginia............ 16 | bones, being entombed in the silt and soft mud, sah caiiadial tod ibkaly Unik india thee q 
ing into bearing, and sammer pruning may be | winnesota................ 14 Wisconsin.........,...... | furnished the organic remains which are | ¥'™ pee one aemiente 4 .< aa a 
Wwhed tent ecm oor pak then it is ooe agen! _ pecs A ange pets spine ona: + rl niall people wood ‘ats to dion te 
short-sighted venieay to allow any fruit worth rich a Miron myth 9.3 ate their wood on a wheelbarrow. It would take bs 
speaking of on pear trees until they are at TOPICS OF INTEREST. were engulfed and preserved; and also that them two or three days to wheal a cord a mile. 
least five years in place. It may to the begin- _ | Cows are useful to. I heard some people say 
nae ton cana an weenie SUCCESS OF THE AQUARIUM CAR. mcr pare a distributed over all por hint tf thiy ball 46 0O8 Gn de a eon Ghiy teed ° 
young tree beara dozen or more large speci- It will be remembered that about the Ist of ; sooner be a cow ; but I think when it come to ¥ 
mens of fruit, but this cannot be done without | June large‘aquarium railroad car was fitted vasner gers cuppllinamasiuenepatiaeatt be milked on a cold winter morning I think A 
serious and lasting injury to the trees so pro- | up by Seth Green, and left Rochester, N. Y. It has long been known that cotton seed pos. | they would sooner be oxen, for oxen don’t e 
ducing. This foolish practice should be | en route for the Pacific Coast; the purpose | sesses fertilizing properties of adecidedly valu- | have to raise calves. If I had to be a ox or 8 tf 
avoided, in case there is any desire on the part | being to transport fish and spawn to stock the able nature, and still it has never been used to | cow, I would bea heffer; but if I could notbea c 
of the owner to have fine shaped trees, that | waters of the rivers of California and Oregon | any great aA by poeage” a 2 ® | heffer and had to be both, I would be a ox.” F 
will yield abundantly when it is time for such | with superior fish. It was in the charge of | report recently made by Dr. Pendleton to the 
to ro so. Taking ine points into considera- | Livingston Stone, engaged by Commissioner | Georgia Agricultural Society he detailed some Se on oe ee 
tion, itis not good policy to summer prune | Baird for this trip. Seth Green and other in- | very valuable experiments, which show how J.B. Root, a successful market gardener, b 
pear trees until they are five or six years in | terested parties made an examination of the | cheap s manure cotton seed is and how profit- | states in the Fruit Recorder that he uses cotton P 
place, and with such kinds as are inclined to | car, its apparatus, and contents. It is a large | able its use might be made. cloth, at a cost of one-eighth that of Flas, for t 
bear too freely before that age the fruitshould | passenger baggage car, forty feet long by nine An experiment with cotton seed, green, and | more than three-fourths of his he ; = t 
be plucked off as soon after setting as con- | feet wide, with twelve wheels, an air brake, | with the germ also killed, applied with super- although not so good for the earliest beds, i ‘ 
venient. and a Miller platform. At one end of the car | phosphate, resulted as follows: We applied 14 | preferred for all later ones. It is prepared by t 

is a stationary fresh-water tank, holding five | pounds of each toa row 70 yards long (equal making the cloth coversafew inches wider ' 
HEALTHY CLIMATES OF THE tons of water; and at the other end two salt- | to 30 bushels to the acre), and 100 pounds of | and longer than the frame, mse oo on 
STATES water tanks, holding in the aggregate the same | super-phosphate, at the time of planting. The | vided with small curtain rings fifteen inches 
—— amout of salt water. The ice boxes are over | seed was buried after running two turning- | apart around the border, stoutly sewed on; 

SraTistics have been gathered from the las; | the tanks, and there are upward of twenty | shovel furrows quite deep. Very few of the | and by hooking over nails the cloth is drawn ' 
two Census Reports of the United States (1860 | portable tanks between these two. In the top | green seed came up, and, hence, but little of the | air-tight over the frame. One quart of linseed ( 
and 1870) which reveal a great amount of in* | of the car isan aerating hine for forcing air | nitrogen escaped. The germ of the ripe seed | oil, one ounce of pulverized sugar of lead, and 
formation respecting the healthfulness of the | into the water in the tanks and cans. This is | was killed by being steeped in boiling water. | four ounces of pulverized resin are heated, 
different states. The principal diseases show- | an ingenious contrivance and works finely, sup- | On this plat the nataral soil:made 435 pounds, | dissolved, and thoroughly mixed in an iron 
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kettle, and one coat applied while hot to the 
upper side of the cloth. This renders it tight 
and nearly transparent. 

ORNAMENTAL HEDGE, 


Mr. Edwin Marsh, nearly a mile west of 
Agawam Center, Mass., has a very handsome 
hedge of White Pine. This tree was placed by 
Downing at the head of the beautiful ever- 
greens, Planted near it is a well-trimmed Hem- 
lock hedge; and opposite, on the grounds of 
Mr. Goddard, a very beautiful hedge of the 
American Arbor Vitz. On account of its 
brighter and never-changing green, preference, 
however, is given to the White Pine. For dry, 
sandy soil it is peculiarly adapted. 

POOR SOUTH CAROLINA. * 

South Carolina is gradually drifting back into 
barbarism. At a recent tax sale in Charleston, 
May 24th, 3,000 pieces of property were for- 
feited to the state because the owners wouldn’t 
or couldn’t pay the taxes, and no one would 
bid forthem, This is but a small portion of 
the whole. 

CALIFORNIA WHEAT TRADE. 

A peculiarity of the last wheat crop of Cal” 
{fornia is the small surplus left in the state. 
Seldom has tifere been a crop cleaned out so 
thoroughly. There are now no lots of any 
magnitude in the country unsold and the city 
warebouses are literally cleaned. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





A NEGRO philosopher, discussing the rela- 
tions of the races, said: ‘‘ You know de turkey 
he roost on de fence, and de goose he roost on 
de ground. You pull de turkey off de fence 
and he will git up again. You craps his wings, 
but somehow or nudder he gwine to get back 
on defence. Now you put de goose on de 
fence an’ he will fall off. He don’t belong dar. 
De turkey am de white man. He’s down now, 
but is gwine to get up again. De nigger is de 
goose. He better stay whar he b’longs.”’ 


-.-."* What's hay?’ asked a man of an hon- 
est Granger, in Burlington, Iowa, the othe, 
morning. The P. of H. told him $13.50, and 
followed the man around the wagon, as he 
examined the hay very carefully. He expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the price and 
liked the looks of the hay. ‘Shall I put it in 
your barn?” asked the Granger. ‘* Well,no,” 
the man said; ‘**I only wanta good clean straw 
to chew.” ‘‘Take two, one is bardly sufficient 
for a donkey,” replied the hay merchant. 


....The net proceeds of eighty-three bales of 
cotton shipped to Liverpool by Rienzi (Miss.) 
Grange was £1,216 17s. 3d., equal to $5,970.37 in 
gold, which, at the current rate of premium— 
twelve per cent.—amounts to $6,686.80 in cur- 
rency, an average of over $80.50 per bale. On 
the day before it was forwarded from Rienzi 
the merchants there refused to buy at any 
price. At other points ten and eleven cents 
were the current rates offered. 


.-The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
has bored six artesian wells inthe arid dis- 
tricts, to obtain water supplies for their loco- 


_ motives. All of them were successful, and 


from several the water rises above the surface. 
At Rock Springs the water rises from a depth 
of 1,145 feet twenty-six feet above the surface, 
and discharges 571 gallons per hour, and at the 
surface 960 gallons. The wells have more than 
paid for themselves. 


....New York has a bird fancier that does an 
extensive business in pets. He imports $60,000 
worth of canaries every year, and over 20,000 
other varieties of birds, including parrots, paro- 
quets, and cockatoos. The importation of birds, 
added to that of monkeys, rabbits, and rare 
animals suitable for pets, rans up the amount 
to about $300,000, Most of his customers are 
lady shoppers. 


....Competent chemists give it as their 
opinion that bitter almonds are poisonous. 
When steeped in water, they yield prussic acid. 


A London jury has lately brought in a verdict’ 


censuring the use of burnt almonds in confec- 
tionery. This whole business of preparing 
confectionery should be exposed. Perhaps a 
reform would have a beneficial effect upon the 
health of our children. 


-.e-The fish commissioners of New York 
have distributed 1,000,000 salmon trout to the 
ameail lakes of the state the past winter, and 
have 600,000 more on hand, which will be dis- 
tributed within the next ten days. It will be 
remembered that Seth Green is authority for 
the statement that there are 647 lakes in this 
state, to say nothing of ponds and streams. 


«...Tbree years ago three colored men 
dought a 200-acre farm in Tennessee for $3,800 
to be paid in three annual installments. Their 
only capital was five mules, and yet at date 
they have paid the whole sum, besides having 
supported themselves and families, They did 
all the work themselves, 


«+..dosh Billings saya: “The live man is 


like a little pig. He iz weaned young and be- 
gins to root early. He iz the peppergrass ov 
kreeashon, the allspice ov the world. One live 
man in a village is like a case ov the itch ata 
district skool—he sets everyboddy scratching 
at wonst.”” 


----A little Troy boy, who was worrying 
over a piece of shad at dinner lately, demoral- 
ized his mother by asking: ‘‘ Mamma, where 
did God find all the bones to make the first 
shad of?” 


..-Five cents an acre is a good price to pay 
for some of the Florida lands. At least, the 
owners thought it all it was worth and re- 
cently concluded a large sale at that figure. 


--.-On the Bidwell Farm, in Butte County, 
Cal., there is growing a field containing eight 
acres of Leopold barley, which it is said will 
yield one hundred bushels to the acre. 


RUPTURE 


=e. SHERMAN’S method. Sone 10 cents 
ion t hea of Le yy of cases before and after treat- 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. Y. 


BOYNTON’S 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur- 
naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


SAMUEL HALL, EsqQ., of Lincoln Center, Maine’ 
President of the North Penobscot Agricultural So- 
fuck in his letter of May 14, 1874, says: ‘“‘ The Silver 

2 nd S = best plow ‘that'I have hover handled 

=< and good work. I have followed 

and recommend this plow to 

low { have ever seen.” Manu- 

factured Le F HIGGANUM MANUFAC- 

TURING CO., of Higganum, Connecticut. Send for 
an illustrated list and che Farmer’s New Almanac. 
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LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
The annual incre f th 1 
ginatiad auieary hep und Mea 
Grass, e best proof of their 
meri o- fa adulterats tion, with ev 


LISTER naerunhe, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, W, J. 


¢@"Farmers and Dealers are invited tosend for Cir- 








MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Selling the Infallible Fire Kin- 
dier, oe lighting Wood Coal 
gs, paper, or 
Ten to twenty 
fires made for Bon cost of one 
cen some = 
pose and absolutely safe 
expolsions. No er whatev- 
=. No Funerals Mr ouse-burn- 
md ‘sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth 
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agent. Sample sent paid on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Forty Diplomas 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





T H RE SHER. 
706 HORSE LEVER POWER 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. | 





PREPARED _KALSOMINE. 


For Whiten: and nn Walls, — ete., 
always ready. be ae by any pe 
Twenty different tints and colors. 


NOVELTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
46 Cliff Street, New York. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


Church ad Tower Clocks! 


We manufacture A R CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Pane Bulldiore with or without 

serikt apparatus, with from one ‘to four dials, war- 

ranted for correct performance. We can refer to all 

of the country for the reputation of our Tower 

have them second to none in all 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


enuine Troy Church Bells, known to: ¥ M 
public Since Ud 6, which have acquired a reput 
equaled by any and a sale exceeding that © all 


une 
P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 























FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Cues and Tin, 
mounted with the best tary — 
ings, Schools, Farms, 










arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnal. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


GREAT REVOLUTION 


SEWING MACHINES, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 
The ate Site made from two ordinary com- 

mercial spocl 
Will sew oes thing you wish to make in a family. 
It is very ferent from anything you have ever 

seen before. 

The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Uo., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 














MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 


Special atte stenton m given toc vance BELLS. 
ogues sent fr 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes 


AND 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


Manufacturers 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
eae - gue 













wate, are Being 
ffered a 


EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 


unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 











- sale Purchasers. 








ap FLORENCE GD | 


The Long-contes contested | Suit of the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
it the mae Wheeler & Wilson 
and Grover & Bak soem involving over 


Is finally decided 
Su Court of the tae, ae —_ 
= favor of the FLORE 
roken the 


‘CE, which iaione has 
Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 


SPECIAL Tenus TO 
a Crus and. — — ERS 
Pe tn be 874. each * Mass. 


THE “VICTOR” SEW!NG MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 
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IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES ‘and BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 

SAFETY © 
STEAM 

POWER 
CO. 









“MHOA ASN 
“38 3PUUuIFI0N Of 


Te 

Sup ostee Steam Engines and Bollers, 
epacial machinery and duplication of parts, Safe, 
phe Easily ed yom not liable to derange- 
ment. Tuels Combined Engine and Boiler 
is peculiarly adapted to all purposes requiring small 
power, More than 500 yaad nes, from 2 to 100 horse 
power, in use. Send for Lilustrated Circular, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


IMPROVED ~~ ras 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLONGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 








Easthampton, Mass, 








$2 


THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, ‘the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion th and transps t, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 











It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 
Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


ras Tie orens, Syne 
an 


v 
B na le are within 
er solemn Chem: and a aay 
prove person using 2a for etter of these f forms 
of disease i its potent power to cure them, 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


1 CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ee he 


PIDEMIOS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEAS 
DRED LLARS EXPENDED FOR 
ICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN IN 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER Sar a CBA oe TO EXIST. 

IMPORTANT.—Min and others resid- 
mee ins in avarsoly cused ‘districts, whane it is rt to 
a cian, RADW. ro 4 


a, oarse- 
ness, Bilious Colic, 1 of the’ Bowels, 
Stomach, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys; or with Croup, Guin: 
a Feve: and gve; or wi Ne Headache, 
c¢ Doiwreux, Toothache, Earache; or with Lumbago, 
Pair 7 ee . aor ne sor wien Be ns, Sealds 
:ra Morbus, or Dysentery; or = 
Sruises; or with strains, Sram 
application of RADWAY’'S EF wit 
oad you of Gow cn of pH. complaints in afew 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water willina 
moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS. SOUR STOMACH, 
HEA RTBURN, SICK TEADACHE DIARRH 
IN THE BOWELS, 


DYSENTER Wye! 
NNTER AL P. 
carry a bottle of Rad- 


way’s Ready Relief yyith bh them. A Sow, drops in 
water will ye Fe sickness or 0 
water. Fren Brandy or “Bitters as 


. = ed 
Sold by Druggists. Price ise ity Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


pam lgmietn, + nag + Amy yo with ovoes -y 


Viscera. d to effect a positive cure, Pu 
Veactable, coutaining no no mercury, minerals, or del: 
ous dru 


ga Observe the following symptoms regultin 
Disorders of the Dige stive Organs: = from 
Constipation Piles, es. Fullness of the Blood in 
the He: acidity of the Stomach Nause Stomach, 
D or We 

sour Eructations, "S nking or Fluttering at the Pit of th 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Dithene 
Breathing, Fiutsering at ~ Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cating Sensatione_when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of 
Viston, Dow or Webs — ee al Fever and Dull 
Pain in Defi ne 8k +. Yellow. 
and Eyes, Pain rod the de, Chest Limbs, 


i wil reg ihe wees 
m all the abovenam 
ents per Box. SOLD BY Srugaisre 


a iy = a AND ae i 


wit RADWAY & CO., Eo. & 33 
aren Bhs New iow'the ia Gees worth thousands 


au HABIT CURED. 


OPIUM: Opsam Raters omm costhy 


by address- 


Ww. P. PHELON, M.D., 
259 Randolph street, Chicage. Room 2, 
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PATENT 





(SOFA CLOSED.) 


PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 






(OPEN, SHOWING BED.) 
and Convenient. 


-, Brooklyn. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
DEALER IN SOFA, EQUNGE, AND CHAIR 


63 Usien f Se.) Boston. 








THE NEW IMPRO 


REMINGTON ‘SEWING ‘MACHINE, 


The * Medal fi for r Progress” 


VI 
The Hianzst Oapeno on rent 23 awanben at 
Nos Higher Prise. 
A FEW GOO ii ” 


es. 
.—DURABLE— Founs for Years without Repairs. 
Superior manger Work and Fancy Stitching 


ins a su 
6. a ont Bastly Managed b the o; tor. Le: 
tered while. running, and machine 
aded without ng Chreed re) 


welch, bases if tengo f stiteh at any 
uniform 0, 

i our new Thread Controller, t .-4 allows 

easy movement of needle-bar and prevents injury to 


8.—CONSTRUCTION yaest vareiut and FINISHED. It 
is means LA Ges most skillfuland experienced 
mechanics, celebrated REMINGTON 
ARMORY, Ilion, N. ¥ to which application for 
Agencies may be a ddresse 
oon and 233 Broadway. 


New York Offices jew’ Sew’ . Machines: Madison apg 
28d St., one door from B’w 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” 


DRESS ELEVATOR. | 


to wal pene king to tra “ap 4S Seieabte ‘iartee the 
Croquet and. 1 Reapaes the ne highest pee remium at 
the \merican jnetibate cals, BB eapest and 
best in use. Price 50 cts. each. Free by mail, peente 

‘Address a 1S- 


wanted. Send te ame for term: 
Ox 22, Broskiya, A 





li-size Bed, with 7 1 . TMB 
be seen at R. ©. LOCKWOOD & rown 
Manufactured 
















e fractal Test of the value of a medicine is time. Does experience 


claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is id au 
pr be criterion—so simple, yet so search’ to TARRANTSRFFERY erent 
ERIENT. How has it worn? W: ‘has been its history! How 


does it stand to-day? 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


a yee spe — throughout the United States. It is administered as 
-y — = t. psia, sick ber gy ak nervous debility, liver 
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eau MANUFACTURERS OF 


16 Jan 75 


ri#OT-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





FIREWORKS AT RETAIL. 


Largest Variety, Best Goods, Low Prices. 


E. Cc. SELCHOW & CO., 


41 JOHN STREET. 
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ready 



















ASBESTOS BOARD and PAP 


for for uae and and are put Bp tor shi es all ot! ar ‘ASBE 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer; 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GOODRICH’ SRC HEUNENS 


rteaaranatg Meier H.C, GOODRICH, {32 ates st Fasostsna Pk 


Highest Fremiam Leese awarded by Amextenn Institate. 


{re aoe 06 SORMENT. ASBESTOS BOILER FSLStNG, 


hey hy These materials are pre 
ng for Docs meve ais, are, prepared 


Tt Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 


EAVE A SET OF 






ESTOS ROOF COATING, BESTOS P. 
SHEATH. NG 








EVERY LADY SHOULD 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail om Receipt of Price. 






Inwentor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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FOUR-TON HAY SCALE, $100. 


Mount till Januar 
Warranted the best. 
free price list, then judge. 





ROCERS’S i 


STATUARY. 
‘ Hide-and-Seek 
--Whoop !” 


FREIGHT PAID 


y railroad station in the United States east of 
1875. Always sold on trial. 
ave the sense to send for our 


THE JONES SCALE WORKS, P A new design for tho lnwe, 
arantee e 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. weather. Fi 


e life — 
tron for’ earth 





PENSABLE,” P. 
RAGGED SOLES 


WN G L | S 4 never seen in ENGLISH 
Th HANNE Shoes. 

Ladies, ask your 

Gealer for them. A dark 

line around the sole 


a shoes are all the 
near the edge shows whose the channel is cut. They 
cost no more and wear longer. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 





Part 1st. Mathematical ——— p concccecs 158 en. 
2a. Opti on arene bFocccectdetncodee 1m * 
Stareoptico ecmpepeonsstigonenenseuet . ape 
“ 4th. Physical ‘Apparatus... pede occoccese 6 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


MORPHINE HABIT speedily 
cured by Dr. Beck’s only 
known & sure Remedy. 
NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or address 
DR. J.C. BECK, Cincinnati, O. 


EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


HANKINSON & CO., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 


(Protected by Letters Patent). 


1s ae eet rmaed Abth aed 26th Be: 
a ween an 
Orders Dy Mail promptly attended to. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 








7, and 





out Fi 


MOSQUITO 


from 50 cents to $3. wens fit any window and keep 
wan 


11 
Branch 40 Cortlandt st., N. 
Agent. Send stamp forcircular 


Vase of 
flowers 


Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illus- 
ted Ca gu 


La 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


AND FLY SCREEN, 


ies and Bugs. Agen’ oan aed. 
4 South Twelfth hat, ‘Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 











PETERSON?’S |Almost immediately al- 
CORN 





BUNION 
OINTMENT. 


lays the pain and removes 
these pests of the feet, 
by ABSORPTION, in a very 
short time, causing no in- 
convenience. 
By mail for sixty cents, 
A.J.RANKIN, Druggist, 
Pittsburgh, Pa’ 
Sold by all Druggists, 








SAVE YOUR SICRHT! 


nce Lost, it cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 
Fore enoe bans, eraures ow Breet Paine 








HICKS & SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CAS FIXTURES, 














ZO. A. PRINCE & CO. ORGANS & MELODEONS. 42 SOUTH STH AVENUE. 
rgest, annfec in th 
United Staten Suet Vy iy tn gee. 7 we Alvaieal Tatra NEAR BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
ity. 
ment ever o the same BUFFALO. N. vY. L Y 
EARN TELEGRAPH 
VERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to Gro. P. 
stamenee a pe Row, Ny abe g A ps A Gelery paid while practicing. Address, 
hundred s in 0. news- a 

0) cers and estimates showing the A ; af’ SHERMAN, Sup’t, OBERLIN, 0. 
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